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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


How  Dailies  Cut  ’38  Auto  Toll 
Told  By  Safety  Editors 


"Blue  Ribbon"  Papers  Concentrated  on  Impar¬ 
tial  Law  Enforcement,  Educating  Pedestrians 
and  Motorists,  Relentless  Publicity  for  Offenders 


WITH  a  29%  average  reduction  in 
highway  fatalities  shown  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1938  in  cities  rep- 
iwented  at  the  first  C.I.T.  Safety 
Seminar  for  newspapermen,  against 
a  2E%  decline  in  the  country  at  large, 
biTOR  &  Publisher  this  week  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  five  newspapers 
ihowing  the  best  results  in  C.I.T. 
itatistics  the  details  of  their  cam¬ 
paigns  against  “Sudden  Death.”  Also 
included  because  of  its  notable  safety 
campaign,  representative  of  the  work 
by  dailies  which  do  not  attend  the 
CIT.  seminars,  was  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin. 

As  told  in  the  Aug.  13  issue  of  Edi- 
TOB  &  Publisher,  the  leading  dailies 
in  the  C.I.T,  list  were:  Canton  (O.) 
Repository,  whose  campaign  helped 
reduce  traffic  deaths  from  17  in  the 
first  half  of  1937  to  4  in  the  1938  pe¬ 
riod;  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator, 
30  to  11;  San  Diego  Union  and  Trib- 
twe,  28  to  10;  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib- 
ane,  34  to  14,  and  Columbus  Citizen, 
46  to  22.  The  C.I.T.  erroneously  cred¬ 
ited  the  Columbus  Dispatch  with  the 
reduction  in  that  city.  In  these  cases 
the  reductions  ranged  to  75%. 

How  these  dailies  originated  and 
conducted  their  fruitful  campaigns  to 
save  lives  in  their  respective  cities  is 
told  in  the  following  articles  by  the 
■safety  editors  of  those  newspapers. 


jCanton's  Drive  Barred 
("Horror"  Stories 

By  Joseph  M.  Koren 
Canton  (O.)  Repository 
Before  Canton’s  accident  preven¬ 
tion  campaign  began  Jan.  1,  the  Can¬ 
ton  Repository  insisted  that  the  basis 
of  any  success- 

^ - tical,  publicly 

Joieph  M.  Koren  declaring  for  a 
system  of  one¬ 
way  streets  in  the  congested  business 
district  as  a  panacea  for  all  traffic  ills. 

Perced  Impartial  Enforcement 

But  when  the  issue  came  to  a  show- 
town  before  city  council,  a  decision 
^as  reached  that  strict,  impartial  en- 
wcement  of  the  city’s  traffic  regula- 
“ons  should  be  given  a  fair  trial. 
Having  installed  the  National  Safe- 
•y  Council’s  accident  reporting  system 
an  accident  “spot”  map,  the  police 
iopartment  opened  its  drive  with  con¬ 


centration  of  its  efforts  on  appre¬ 
hending  stop  sign  and  red  light  vio¬ 
lators. 

Scores  of  arrests  followed.  Nearly 
500  violators  were  brought  into  the 
traffic  bureau  during  January  as 
against  an  average  of  five  or  six  each 
week  during  the  previous  12  months 
when  traffic  deaths  hit  an  all  time 
high  of  36. 

OpxMsition  to  the  “highhanded 
methods”  of  the  police  department 
grew,  much  of  it  inspired  no  doubt 
by  the  fact  that  ticket  fixing  was 
“out.”  But  both  publicly  and  pri¬ 
vately  law  enforcement  officials  were 
assured  of  this  newspaper’s  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  support.  There  was  sharply 
increased  respect  among  drivers  for 
traffic  lights  and  stop  signs  and  a 
growing  conviction,  abetted  by  the 
Repository,  that  the  “drive”  was  to 
be  permanent  and  not  a  revenue¬ 
raising  measure. 

Na  Fatalities  for  73  Days 

Canton’s  traffic  law  enforcement 
campaign  was  73  days  old  before  the 
first  1938  fatality  occurred — a  pedes¬ 
trian  on  the  sidewalk  hit  by  a  dnmk- 
en  driver.  Two  other  pedestrian 
deaths  followed  within  seven  days. 
Having  previously  stressed  the  need 
of  pedestrian  education  in  traffic 
safety,  the  Repository  re-emphasized 
that  immediate  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  protect  the  pedestrian. 

Shortly  afterwards  “The  Voice  of 
Safety,”  a  white  coupe  equipped  with 
a  public  address  system,  made  its 
appearance  on  Canton  streets  to  warn 
pedestrians  to  use  crosswalks  and  re¬ 
spect  red  traffic  lights.  Preceding  it 
by  several  weeks  was  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  “Green  Light  Club,” 
whose  members,  displaying  green 
buttons,  pledged  themselves  to  walk 
only  with  the  green  light. 

Horror  Stories  Taboo 

The  drive  was  extended  to  include 
other  forms  of  minor  driving  viola¬ 
tions.  The  Repository  carried  a  list 
of  all  arrests  for  minor  driving  vio¬ 
lations  and  convictions  for  reckless 
and  drunken  driving.  Monthly  sum¬ 
maries  of  gains  in  the  drive  were 
used. 

“Horror”  stories  along  the  line  of 
“And  Sudden  Death”  were  taboo. 
Instead,  a  series  of  weekly  feature 
stories  pointed  out  what  was  wrong 
with  the  traffic  setup  and  how  the 
defects  could  be  remedied.  Editor¬ 
ials,  instead  of  blasting  away  at  “ix»- 
lice  ineptness,”  quietly  upheld  traffic 
law  enforcement. 

Wholehearted  co-operation  of  the 
municipal  court  was  received  by  the 
police  department.  Few  traffic  of¬ 
fenders  received  suspended  sentences. 
Civic  organizations  and  the  local 
safety  council  also  backed  up  the  law 
enforcement  campaign. 


Youngstown's  Unrelenting 
Drive  Got  Results 

By  George  R.  Reiss 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator 

Youngstown  slashed  its  automobile 
deaths  from  30  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1937  to  11  in  the  first  six  months 

_ of  1938  —  which, 

if  ever  you’ve 
hustled  out  and 
solicited  a  grim, 
drawn  -  faced 
father  or  a  sob¬ 
bing,  broken¬ 
hearted  mother 
for  a  photograph 
of  the  latest 
traffic  V  i  c  t  i  m , 
you’ll  readily 
realize  is  some¬ 
thing  to  shout 

_  -  „  .  about, 

oeorqe  R.  Rerss  tt  .. 

^  How  was  it 


accomplished?  Well,  the  business  re¬ 
cession  played  some  substantial  part 
in  it,  just  as  it  did  in  virtually  every 
U.  S.  city,  by  keeping  a  lot  of  dan¬ 
gerous  jallopies  off  the  roads.  But  so 
did  the  police  department  and  the 
courts  and  the  public  play  a  substan¬ 
tial  part;  and  particularly  so,  the 
Yoimgstown  Vindicator  with  its  vig¬ 
orous  traffic  safety  program. 

Many  Sporadic  Campaigns 

For  years,  the  Vindicator  had  ham¬ 
mered  away,  in  attempting  to  smash 
the  causes  of  Youngstown’s  high 
automobile  liability  insurance  rates, 
trying  to  reduce  its  death  and  injury 
toll.  The  result  was  many  sporadic 
but  quite  ineffective  safety  campaigns 
with  civic  groups  co-operating  to  form 
a  traffic  safety  committee,  made  up 
usually  of  persons  who  desired  to 
help  but  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
traffic  safety. 

Eventually,  the  Vindicator  found 
that  the  real  obstacles  that  were  curb¬ 
ing  the  fight  to  reduce  traffic  acci¬ 
dents — lazy  police  officers,  inefficient 
supervision,  lax  enforcement  of  traffic 
laws,  “ticket  fixing,”  improper  park¬ 
ing,  lack  of  proper  traffic  records,  and 
highway  dangers. 

Without  too  much  fuss,  the  paper 
began  hammering  away  steadily  to 
correct  conditions.  About  that  time, 
the  city  got  a  new  traffic  commis¬ 
sioner,  Clarence  W.  Coppersmith, 
alert,  young,  trained  in  traffic  work 
at  Frank  Kreml’s  classes  at  North¬ 
western  University.  He  now  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Association 
of  Traffic  police. 

List  of  Arrasts  Pabllshcd 

Coppersmith  had  ideas  of  his  own, 
among  them  that  records,  strict  law 
enforcement  and  intelligent  traffic 
control  methods  are  necessary,  that 
highway  hazards  must  be  removed. 
The  paper  lent  him  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port.  Coppersmith’s  department 


launched  a  permanent  stringent  traf¬ 
fic  law  enforcement  drive. 

The  paper  published  daily  lists  of 
arrests  for  traffic  violations  and  fines 
— and  the  names  of  some  really  “big 
shots”  got  into  the  lists  occasionally. 
For  years,  “ticket  fixing”  was  ram¬ 
pant  in  traffic  court.  But  the  paper 
carefully  scrutinized  each  case,  re¬ 
lentlessly  showing  up  cases  of  “sus¬ 
pended  sentences.” 

Public  Shared  in  Job 
When  Commissioner  Coppersmith 
wanted  a  system  of  new  traffic  lights 
to  replace  the  14-year-old  system  in 
the  downtown  section,  the  paper 
backed  him  up  and  he  got  the  lights. 
When  he  wanted  a  WPA  traffic  sur¬ 
vey,  he  got  that  too,  with  the  paper’s 
support. 

But  the  public  has  a  share  of  the 
job,  too.  Seeking  to  bring  forcibly  to 
the  attention  the  dangers  of  accidents 
and  the  waste  of  lives  and  property, 
the  paper  played  up  accident  stories, 
especially  when  they  involved  fatali¬ 
ties,  putting  into  them  so  far  as  i)os- 
sible  the  causes.  It  sought,  too,  to 
show  this  by  publishing  photographs 
of  some  of  the  worst  wrecks,  with 
occasional  feature  stories  of  traffic 
accident  victims  wasting  in  hospitals. 

Occasionally,  it  published  pictures 
of  “the  right  way”  and  “the  wrong 
way”  to  drive.  It  campaigned  for 
street  widening  cUid  new  bridges,  im- 
successfully  until  this  month,  when 
an  immense  PWA  street  and  bridge 
program  was  approved  by  voters  by 
a  large  margin.  Now  it  is  campaign¬ 
ing  for  installation  of  parking  meters 
in  an  effort  to  solve  the  city’s  park¬ 
ing  difficulties. 

Daily  Taught  Son  Diego 
“It  Con  Be  Done" 

By  Murney  Mintzer 

San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 

The  Union  and  Tribune  traffic  pro¬ 
gram  was  inspired  by  information 
secured  at  the  C.I.T.  seminar  in  No¬ 
vember,  1937.  We 
summarized  the 

seminar  at  a 
S  meeting  called 

Je  hy  the  local  city 

manager  on  Dec. 

:  14,  1937,  inaugu- 

coun^.  Editori- 

short  series  of 
feature  stories 

-  we  outlined  a 

Murney  Minfier  traffic  policy  for 
the  papers  along 

the  following  lines: 

a.  Urging  that  all  traffic  matters  be 

handled  by  legally  constituted  offi¬ 
cers  and  conversely  discouraging  in¬ 
terference  with  traffic  control  by 

unofficial  bodies  and  persons.  This 
was  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
back  seat  driving  by  imofficial  and 
semi-official  organizations  has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  effective  traffic 
control.  On  the  other  haad  unofficial 
aid  was  invited  in  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  support  intelligent  enforcement. 

Contiftaat  Support  Soagkt 

b.  Consistent  support  of  the  city 
manager,  the  chief  local  administra¬ 
tive  (ffiicer,  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  newspapers  had  ex¬ 
amined  and  approved. 

c.  Steady  pressure  upon  the  courts 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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N.  Y.  News  Story 
Hcdts  Suicide 
Of  Jobless  Man 


Pinkley  Promoted 
By  U.P.  Abroad 

Announcement  of  the  appointment 
of  Virgil  Pinkley  as  European  busi 
ness  manager  of  the  United 


Anonymous  Letter  Writer 
Saved  After  Daily's  Plea 
to  Identify  Handwriting 


Out  of  hustling,  busy  New  York 
this  week  came  a  story  that  made 
newspaper  readers  pause  and  com¬ 
ment  on  the  power  of  the  printed 
word.  A  young  man,  despondent  and 
resolved  to  kill  himself  because  he 
couldn’t  find  work,  wrote  an  anony¬ 
mous  letter  to  the  New  York  Daily 
News  confiding  his  plans  to  commit 
suicide  by  leaping  from  a  tall  build¬ 
ing. 

He  chose  Aug.  22  for  his  death 
leap,  his  letter  said,  because  his  wife 
was  speeding  toward  a  vacation  at 
her  home  “and  she  will  be  spared 
the  horror.”  He  promised  to  tele¬ 
phone  the  News  five  minutes  before 
his  suicide.  But,  as  the  News  said 
in  a  three-column  spread  with  a  re¬ 


Virgil  Pinkley 


Press 
was  made  in 
London  Aug.  23 
by  Ed  L.  Keen, 
vice  -  president 
for  Europe. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Pinkley 
completes  a  re¬ 
organization  o  f 
the  executive 
staff  of  the 
United  Press  in 
Europe. 

Webb  Miller 
was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  general 
under  Keen  as 


European  manager 
vice-president,  and  Harry  Flory  suc¬ 
ceeded  Miller  as  European  news 
manager. 

Pinkley,  who  went  to  Europe  from 
New  York  early  in  1937,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  U.P.’s  Euroi)ean  busi¬ 
ness  expansion  program.  He  will  col¬ 


laborate  with  Miller  and  Flory  in  the 
production  of  the  opening  of  the  man’s  European  general  management, 
letter,  “five  minutes  are  not  long  Pinkley ’s  first  assignment  for  U.P. 

was  as  reporter  in  the  London  bu- 


enough.” 

“RMd  Tkb — Step  Seieide'* 

The  daily  spread  the  story  across 
its  fourth  page,  and  its  headline, 
in  large  eye-arresting  type,  said: 
“Read  "nus — Identify  Writer,  Stop 
Suicide.”  "niere  followed  a  plea  to 
News  readers  to  help  identify  the  let¬ 
ter  writer  £md  an  offer  of  a  job  for 
the  man. 

The  following  day  the  promise  of 
work  (hanged  the  mind  of  the  young 
man.  Located  through  friends  who 
recognized  the  handwriting,  he  was 
told  by  the  News  that  three  positions 
were  waiting  for  him.  He  gratefully 
agreed  to  live. 

He  told  the  News  he  arrived  in  New 
York  about  three  years  ago  with  a 
college  education  and  a  good  tech¬ 
nical  training.  He  was  ambitious 
and  for  a  while  everything  went  well. 
He  married  and  established  a  modest 
home. 

Then  his  job  went  out  from  under 
him  and  for  the  last  four  months,  he 
said,  there  had  been  nothing  at  all 
and  he  had  given  up  hope. 

"It  Roag  So  Damn  True" 

Frank  Carson,  assistant  managing 
editor,  who  made  the  decision  to  nm 
the  story  “because  it  rang  so  damn 
true,”  said  he  didn’t  recall  such  a 
letter  in  all  his  experience.  He  said 
(consultation  with  other  editors,  who 
all  agreed  that  the  letter  smacked 
of  a  desperate  man’s  sincerity,  de¬ 
cided  his  action. 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  letter 
might  have  been  a  clever  man’s  stunt 
to  attract  publicity  and  through  it  a 
job,  Mr.  Carson  told  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “Norma  Abrams,  a  seasoned 
newspaperwoman  of  20  years  experi¬ 
ence,  spoke  to  the  chap  and  to  his 
wife,  also,  and  she  is  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  both  are  on  the 
level.” 

Mr.  Carson  said  “at  least  100  letters 
in  addition  to  numerous  telephone 
calls,  have  been  received  by  the  News 
for  its  treatment  of  the  man,  ‘for  sav¬ 
ing  a  man’s  life,’  as  one  reader  put 
it.” 

He  said  the  paper  already  had  been 
notified  that  other  persons  might  try 
a  stimt  of  the  same  kind.  “Our  edi¬ 
torial  judgment  will  decide  the  merit 
of  any  future  case,”  he  added. 


reau  ten  years  ago.  From  here  he 
was  transferred  to  the  news  staff 
in  Washington,  where  he  covered 
the  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart¬ 
ments. 

Later  lie  served  in  Los  Angeles  and 
as  manager  of  the  Oregon  state  capi¬ 
tal  bureau  at  Salem.  Returning  to 
Europe  in  1936  he  served  in  Rome 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  conquest  and  in  Berlin,  where 
he  organized  the  U.P.’s  Olympic  cov¬ 
erage.  He  was  in  London  during  the 
(institutional  crisis. 

In  November,  1936,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  joined  the  U.P. 
business  department  in  New  York 
where  he  traveled  in  the  eastern  di¬ 
vision.  He  returned  to  London  last 
year  as  editor  and  manager  of  the 
continental  news  service  of  the 
United  Press. 

Pinkley  was  born  in  1907  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California.  He 
attended  high  school  in  San  Ber- 
nadino.  Cal.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  one  child. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  10-17  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
convention,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sept.  12-1,3 — Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference,  Oyster 
Harbor  Club,  O  s  t  e  r  v  i  1 1  e  , 

Sept.  12- 13  —  N.  Y.  State 
Publishers’  Assn,  fall  conven¬ 
tion.  Sagamore  Hotel,  Bolton 
Landing  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  directors 
meeting.  New  York. 

Sept.  16-17 — Annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  editors’  short 
course,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-20 — ^Elastern  Division, 
SNPA  Mechanical  Conference, 
Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

Sept.  20-21 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting.  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


New  J.  P.  Scripps 
Daily  Planned 
In  Redding^  Cal. 


Bodenhamer  and  Bostwick 
To  Head  5th  Paper  in 
Group  Starting  in  Oct. 


"Only  Newsmen  Can 
Save  Free  Press" 


GANNETT  RETURNS 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope  Aug.  22  on  the  Cunard  White 
Star  liner  Queen  Mary  greatly 
amused  by  a  suggestion  made  recent¬ 
ly  by  Lord  Beaverbrook,  English 
newspaper  publisher,  “nominating” 
him  for  President.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  where  the  London  publisher 
“got  his  ideas,”  adding:  “I  certainly 
do  not  seek  that  office,  or  any  other 
one.” 


Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  22— Journalism 
owes  our  country  a  quality  of  high 
seriousness — and  it  is  not  paying  the 
debt,  Herbert  Aear,  associate  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
declared  in  a  symposium  on  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Demcxiracy”  Monday,  as  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.  S. 
opened  their  39th  national  encamp¬ 
ment  here. 

“The  freedom  of  the  press,”  Mr. 
Agar  said,  “is  a  burden  laid  upon  the 
press,  not  a  promise  that  the  press 
can  do  what  it  likes.  No  reform  of 
the  press  can  come  from  the  outside. 
No  laws  can  force  the  press  to  be 
free  in  the  moral  sense  of  that  word. 
If  freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be  saved, 
only  the  journalists  can  save  it.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  lift  ourselves  to  the 
level  of  the  ideals  we  profess. 

"We’ve  Grown  Lazy-Minded" 

“We’ve  grown  lazy-minded.  We’ve 
lost  our  moral  certainties.  We’ve  lost 
our  political  ‘touch’!  We  want  to  be 
free,  but  we’ve  forgotten  that  free¬ 
dom  demands  a  painful  effort  to  know, 
to  understand,  to  keep  abreast  of  a 
changing  world,  to  admit  our  fail¬ 
ures,  and  never  to  sink  into  self- 
satisfaction.” 

Speaking  in  the  same  symposium, 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
World,  asserted  that  “without  free 
speech  there  is  no  free  thought.  With¬ 
out  free  thought  there  is  no  vision. 
And  where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.” 

In  an  interview  Mr.  Swope  told  re¬ 
porters  the  press  is  the  greatest  power 
in  America,  discharging  what  he  calls 
“a  priestly  mission.” 


Announcement  that  a  new  afternocr 
daily  is  to  be  established  at  Redding 
Calif.,  was  made  this  week  by  the 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers.  Some 
date  in  early  October  was  indicatec 
for  its  appearance. 

Paul  C.  Bodenhamer  is  to  be  editi 
and  Harry  Bostwick,  business  man 
ager,  of  the  new  paper,  the  name 
which  has  not  yet  been  made  public 
Bodenhamer  has  been  managing  edito 
of  the  grouo’s  Ventura  Star-Free  Pre: 
and  Bostwick  has  been  business  maH' 
ager  of  its  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 

Near  Shasta  Dam  Site 
The  recent  awarding  of  a  govern- |i» 
ment  contract  for  the  construction 
Shasta  dam,  to  be  ^e  second  larges:|pr 
dam  in  this  coimtry,  has  assured 
six-year  period  of  great  activity  fo: 
Redding,  which  is  situated  at 
northern  end  of  the  Sacramento  valle 
and  only  10  miles  from  the  dam  site 
Construction  of  the  dam,  togethe 
with  the  rebuilding  of  40  miles  of  th 
Southern  Pacific’s  main  line  railwa; 
and  an  equal  mileage  of  U.  S.  high 
way  No.  99  and  other  affiliated  proj¬ 
ects,  are  to  call  for  the  expendituii 
of  $100,000,000  in  the  Redding  area. 

The  Redding  paper  will  be  the  fiW 
operated  by  the  John  P.  Scripps  News 
papers,  the  others  being  the  Saute 
Ana  Journal,  Ventura  Star-Free 
Watsonville  Register-Pajaronian 
the  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 

The  stockholders  of  the  John 
Scripps  Newspapers  are  Mr. 
and  Roy  Pinkerton,  editorial  din 


JOINS  "SPECIAL" 

Louis  J.  Frenkel  has  resigned  fror. 
the  Hearst  organization  to  join  Mur 
phy  &  Daly,  Chicago  publishers’  rep-P 
resentatives.  The  firm’s  name  ha*® 
been  changed  to  Murphy- Frenkel 
Daly,  with  offices  at  120  S.  LaSallt 
Street,  Chicago.  Mr.  Frenkel  has  bee:r 
a  classified  advertising  manager  wiij 
Hearst  newspapers  for  14  years,  hav 
ing  been  with  the  Baltimore  New; 
Post  until  recently. 


MACKENZIE  TO  EUROPE 

DeWitt  Mackenzie,  Associate 
Press  expert  on  foreign  affairs,  saile^ 
for  Europe  Aug.  24  on  the  lire?' 
George  Washington,  on  a  special  a' 
signment  which  will  take  him  to 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  04 
World.  A  veteran  in  the  AP  foreijt 
service,  Mackenzie  has  been  coveri:4 
events  abroad  since  1915. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


'SPECIALS' 


STONE  TO  CHICAGO  H&E 

John  Stone,  formerly  city  editor  ot 
the  Chicago  Times,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner. 
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NAMED 

Appointment  of  the  following  repi^ 
sentatives  have  been  announce^ 
West-HoUiday  Company,  Inc.,  by 
Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast 
sourian,  effective  Sept.  1;  Burke,  Kui 
pers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  by  the  Ardrruf^ 
(Okla.)  Ardmoreite,  and  Mitchell 
Ruddel,  Inc.,  by  the  Brookfield  (M< 
Argus,  effective  Sept.  1. 


AYER'S  HAWAn  OFTICEf 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  24 — N. 
Ayer  &  Son  has  opened  an  office  in  ^ 
Dillingham  Building,  Honolulu,  it  ^ 
announced  on  the  return  here  of 
J.  Eastman,  coast  manager.  John 
Coonley,  formerly  assistant  to  i  _ 
president  of  the  Hawaiian  PineappJ 
Co.,  Ls  resident  manager. 
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Tokyo  No  Longer  Golden  City 
For  Roving  U.  S.  Newsmen 
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and  D.  Russell,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  has  just  re- 
ned  from  six  months  in  Tokyo.  He  was 
leave  of  absence  from  the  World-Tele- 
g'am  to  complete  a  book  on  the  House 
a(  Mitsui,  Japan's  big  industrial  family, 
he  book  is  to  be  published  next  spring 
ay  Utile,  Brown  &  Co.  While  in  Japan 
ne  worked  again  on  the  Japan  Advertiser, 
liter  a  10-year  absence.  While  in  Tokyo 
previously  he  was  correspondent  of  old 
New  York  World  and  on  returning  to  New 

fork  in  1928  he  became  assistant  telegraph 
dltor.  On  the  day  of  merger  seven  years 
;o  Russell  joined  World-Telegram  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 


|1IN  YEARS,  and  a  few  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  made  a  lot  of  dif- 
perence  in  newspaper  work  in  Tokyo 
from  the  stand- 
point  of  the 
American  jour¬ 
neyman.  Either 
I  have  grown 
ten  years  older 
(how  can  that 
be?)  or  what 
was  once  the 
golden  era  of 
American  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Japan 
definitely  has 
passed. 

Time  was  when 
Tokyo  from 
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OUnd  D.  Russell 

gned  fror 

join  Mur-  standpoints  was  a  considerably 
ihers’  rep  newspaper  town  than  Cleve- 

name  ha  Orleans  or  San  Francisco. 

,r-Frenke!  ?*  course,  one  reason  lay  in  the 
S.  LaSai;  ■’'C'Sn  lure,  but  Paris  is  foreign  too. 
;1  has  bef  today  I  doubt  if  there  are  very 
lager  wi'  American  newspapermen  who, 

'ears  hav  frying  them  both,  would  prefer 
orp  Neu.  °  American  newspaper 

Paris  to  the  one  in  Tokyo.  The 
•"ly  arguments  I’ve  heard  in  that  re- 
_  are  between  proponents  of 
iROPb  'okyo  and  Shanghai,  respectively, 
;ociate;’^l  right  now  Shanghai  is  piassing 
airs,  sail?  of  the  picture  for  American  jour- 
the  lia?  '^ymen  far  quicker  than  Tokyo, 
special  a.-  Jobs  Difficult  to  Land 

r  0  1  ^  borne  in  mind  that  there 

AP  t  ic  ^  loosely  two  groups  of  American 
^"’spapiennen  in  such  foreign  cities 
n  ^  support  American  newspapers:  the 
'.aff  correspondents  of  American 
'apers  at  home,  and  the  ones  who 
Jork  on  the  expatriate  papers, 
wine  repp  there  is  not  much  distinc- 

mnounc?: 

no  bv  ti  i  1  “  papers,  partic- 

Mj  ‘  East,  are  regularly 

...rira  Kc  correspondents  of  dailies  in 
In  Tokyo  even  today  only 
*Mi«vhpll  *  Press  and  Associated  Press 

«  u  /M,.  full-time  staffers  working  ex- 
fie  usively  for  those  agencies. 

Hie  “g^olden  age'^  for  Tokyo  has 
principally J»ecause  of  the  cur- 
iFFICfc  difficulty  in. landing  jobs. 

24 — N.  i  J  ®ui  witing  this  principally  for  the 
iffice  in  ti  ‘crmation  of  restless  yoimg  news- 
lulu,  it  w  Jl^rmon— and  even  graying  copy- 
ere  of  Cj  ®uers — who  stand  ready  to  chuck  at 
John  .*nontient’s  notice  whatever  they’re 
nt  to  li  ^1?®  bolt  for  the  Orient.  On 
Pineapp  ^casions  that  I  have  come  back 
°ni  Tokyo  an  average  of  four  out  of 


. . .  Three-Year  Contracts  on  Japan  A<ivertiser 
Are  a  Thing  of  the  Post 


By  OLAND  D.  RUSSELL 

six  newspaper  acquaintances  after 
their  first  greetings  have  taken  me  off 
to  one  side  and  asked  “What’s  the 
chance  of  getting  a  job  out  there?” 

There  are  two  English-language 
dailies  in  Tokyo,  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  Japan  Times,  the  latter 
Japanese-owned.  The  Advertiser  is 
owned  by  B.  W.  Fleisher,  a  real 
and  earnest  journalist  who  for  20 
years  has  studiously  and  intelligently 
labored  without  ever  stooping  to  pro¬ 
paganda  or  misrepresentation,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  America.  He  is  a  vision¬ 
ary  but  with  a  sound  concept  of  his 
sincere  mission  of  presenting  Amer¬ 
ica  to  Japan,  and  the  Japan  that  was 
to  America. 

In  distinction  from  the  Paris 
Herald  which  is  published  for  Amer¬ 
icans  in  Europe,  the  Japan  Advertiser 
has  a  far  larger  subscription  list 
among  English-reading  Japanese  than 
among  resident  Americans.  In  the 
old  days,  before  Japan  became  regi¬ 
mented,  the  Japanese  read  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  not  only  to  keep  up  their 
English,  which  is  compulsory  in  Jap¬ 
anese  schools,  but  to  strive  for  the 
American  viewpoint  on  affairs  of  the 
day,  ably  rendered  by  intelligent, 
punch-carrying  editorials  and  by 
daily  dispatches  from  staff  corres¬ 
pondents  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Hired  Men  on  3-Year  Contracts 

In  those  days  Mr.  Fleisher  labored 
hard  to  assemble  a  good  staff  of 
American  newspapermen  actually  to 
put  out  the  paper.  He  passed  per¬ 
sonally  on  every  man  hired  for  the 
paper,  and  only  after  long  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  reputation.  He  made  the 
practice  of  hiring  his  men,  mostly 
after  personal  interviews  on  his  fre¬ 
quent  trips  home,  on  three-year  con¬ 
tracts.  When  the  contract  was  signed 
he  immediately  laid  out  the  cash,  in¬ 
cluding  tips,  to  transport  his  new  em¬ 
ploye  first-class  from  the  hiring  point 
to  Tokyo.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  same  amount  was  added  to  the 
final  salary  settlement  and  the  news¬ 
man  could  apply  it  in  any  direction 
he  chose.  The  contracts  usually  were 
uniform,  prescribing  400  yen  a  month 
(the  yen  was  then  approximately  50 
cents)  for  the  first  year,  450  for  the 
second  and  500  for  the  third,  but  as 
Mr.  Fleisher  often  said  they  were 
mere  minimum  figures  to  protect  him¬ 
self  in  the  event  he  picked  a  lemon. 
Another  Fleisher  axiom  was  that  no 
man  was  worth  his  salary  until  he 
had  been  in  Japan  for  at  least  six 
months. 

While  Mr.  Fleisher  followed  that 
system,  there  were  two  replies  to  give 
every  newspaperman  who  asked  how 
to  get  a  job  in  Tokyo.  One  was  to 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Fleisher,  pref¬ 
erably  through  one  or  two  close 
friends  whose  recommendations  pre¬ 
viously  had  stood  up.  The  other  was 
to  assemble  enough  money  to  get  out 
to  Tokyo  and  live  three  months  with¬ 
out  a  job.  I  always  specified  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  months  for  in  the  four 
years  I  was  there  before  I  never 


knew  a  good  journeyman  reporter  or 
desk  man  who  wasn’t  taken  on  either 
the  Advertiser  or  Times  within  that 
period,  if  he  wanted  the  job.  And 
there  were  many  who  weren’t  even 
halfway  good  who  landed  jobs  in 
shorter  time.  But  much  of  that  de- 
j)ended  on  the  breaks,  and  the  op)en- 
ings. 

J.  R.  Young  Hired  on  Sight 

One  such  example  may  be  cited. 
A  likely  looking  young  chap  in  sea¬ 
man’s  dungarees  dropped  in  the 
newsroom  of  the  Advertiser  one  eve¬ 
ning  in  1927.  He  asked  to  see  the 
Baltimore  Sun  j>ap>ers  if  we  had  them 
on  our  exchange  list.  He  sp)ent  an 
hour  or  so  reading  them  until  the 
customary  breathing  sp)ell  after  the 
Kobe  edition  was  put  to  bed.  Then 
he  went  out  for  a  drink  and  he  con¬ 
fided  he  once  worked  on  the  Sim.  He 
said  he  was  then  a  seaman  on  a  Ger¬ 
man  freighter  but  planned  to  jump 
ship  at  Shanghai  and  work  on  a 
p>aper  there  if  he  could  get  a  job. 

As  news  editor  I  called  Mr.  Fleisher 
from  the  bar  and  sent  the  young  man 
out.  He  was  hired  that  night,  and 
remained  with  the  Advertiser  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  capacity  including  busi¬ 
ness  manager  until  Jiis  last  June 
when  he  returned  to  America.  I  am 
writing  of  James  Russell  Young,*  who 
for  many  years  functioned  on  the 
side  and  perhaps  was  better  known 
as  International  News  Service  cor- 
respwndent  in  Tokyo. 

Today,  when  I  am  asked  advice  on 
getting  a  news  job  in  Tokyo,  I 
stretch  out  that  living  allowance  i>e- 
riod  by  several  months.  If  you  are 
an  all-round  good  man,  able  to  do 
fast  rewrite  from  heart-breaking 
Japanese-English  translations,  able 
to  put  a  good  head  on  it  with  no 
prepositions  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
line,  able  to  go  out  and  cover  any 
story  or  interview  through  a  transla¬ 
tor,  then  and  then  only  you  might 
try  Tokyo  provided  you  have  enough 
money  in  your  pwcket  to  live  nine 
months  without  a  sen  of  income.  And 
even  at  the  end  of  nine  months  it’s 
a  good  idea  to  have  enough  to  buy  a 
return  ticket. 

No  Contracts  Now 

One  American  newsman  stuck  it 
out  in  Tokyo  from  last  November 
until  June  before  he  caught  on  the 
Advertiser.  Another,  lured  out  by 
the  war  and  figuring  on  easy  pickings, 
had  to  hang  on  from  December  until 
the  following  July. 

None  of  the  present  staff  of  seven 
or  eight  is  under  contract.  They  were 
all  hired  in  Tokyo,  I  believe,  and 
that  includes  at  various  times  two  or 
three  without  previous  exp)erience, 
but  they  are  young  college  graduates 
working  p>art-time  who  came  to 
Tokyo  either  to  visit  missionary  rela¬ 
tives  or  on  adequately-financed  trip)s 
around  the  world.  Hiring  at  present 
on  the  Advertiser  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  Don  Brown,  veteran  and 
meticulous  news  editor,  who  is  doing 
an  able  job  of  getting  out  the  pai)er 
with  a  vicariously-assembled  staff. 

Strict  regulation  of  the  press  pre¬ 


sents  considerable  difficulties.  The 
two  principal  sources  of  news  are 
Domei,  the  official,  government-con¬ 
trolled  news  agency  and  Japanese 
newspap>ers.  Domei  gets  out  a  fair 
cable  report  of  news  happtenings 
abroad  with  plenty  of  emphasis  on 
American  big  navy  building,  the  left- 
wing  inspiration  of  anti-Japanese 
boycotts,  all  shreds  of  any  favorable 
comment  about  Japan  and  other  in¬ 
spired  items.  The  cable  service  is  far 
better  than  its  domestic,  which  is 
turned  out  in  mimeographed  sheets 
in  horrible  English  and  sometimes  is 
grossly  inaccurate.  All  translated 
stories  from  other  newspapers,  and 
even  from  Domei,  are  carefully  cred¬ 
ited  in  the  Advertiser.  This  comes  in 
very  handy  when  the  Home  Office 
occasionally  gets  a  bee  in  its  bonnet 
and  calls  for  the  source  of  certain 
news  stories. 

No  Censorship  Complaints 

Stories  collected  by  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  own  men  do  not  have  to  pass 
through  any  censorship,  but  News 
Editor  Brown  is  well  enough  versed 
in  the  Home  Office’s  vagaries  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  story  from  getting  in  that 
might  threaten  continued  existence 
of  the  paj)er. 

Actually,  censorship  is  much  less 
than  might  be  imagined.  It  is  rarely 
invoked  on  outgoing  cables.  I  never 
heard  a  single  complaint  from  any 
correspondent  during  the  six  months 
I  was  out  there  this  time. 

When  the  Chinese  planes  bombed 
Formosa  last  February,  one  of  our 
staff  men,  an  American,  immediately 
telephoned  the  American  consul  in 
Taihoku.  ’The  consul  was  giving  him 
the  story  when  the  operator  broke  in, 
in  English,  and  said  she  was  sorry 
but  there  had  been  an  interruption, 
due  to  “bad  weather.” 

Our  reporter  reminded  her  that  the 
weather  was  then  ideal,  at  least  in 
Tokyo,  and  started  a  bantering  con¬ 
versation  with  her.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes,  she  said  with 
a  laugh  that  if  the  reporter  and  consul 
could  continue  their  conversation  in 
Japanese,  •“the  weather  might  get 
better.” 

The  reporter  said  that  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  called  in  a  Japanese 
translater.  The  consul  spoke  Jap¬ 
anese.  The  connection  instantly  was 
restored  and  the  whole  story  was  told 
without  further  interruption  in  Jap¬ 
anese.  It  was  obvious  that  when  the 
call  went  through,  there  was  a  hurry- 
up  summons  for  a  censor,  but  the 
only  one  they  could  get  immediately 
was  one  who  spoke  no  English.  This 
accounted  for  the  momentary  “bad 
weather.” 


ALLEN  TO  SPAIN  FOR  AP 

Larry  Allen,  assigned  to  Spain  as 
a  war  correspondent  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  will  sail  for  his  new  post 
on  Aug.  30.  Assigned  to  the  Insur¬ 
gent  armies  commanded  by  General 
Franco,  Allen  will  replace  Dwight 
Pitkin.  Allen,  who  is  29,  joined  the 
AP  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  Nov, 
29,  1933.  After  two  years  with  the 
Washington  bureau  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  cables  desk  in  New  York 
and  later  to  the  Latin  American  desk, 
where  he  was  serving  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  assignment  to  Spain. 

■ 

"HERTY  PINE"  PROPOSED 

Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  23 — The  Botan¬ 
ical  Society  of  America,  which  meets 
here  in  December,  may  be  asked  to 
rename  the  slash  pine  as  the  Herty 
pine,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Herty,  Savannah  chemist,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  process  for  making  slash 
pine  into  newsprint.  The  proposal 
originated  in  Georgia,  Dr.  Herty’s 
native  state. 
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L.  A.  Times  Found  Guilty  [ 
In  Bar’s  Contempt  Case 

Daily  and  Several  Officers  Accused  by 
Lawyers'  Group  Fined  $1,050  .  .  . 

OO-Day  Stay  Granted  for  an  Appeal 


{P\  tcii'grof'h  to  Editor  &  Fi  blisher) 

LOS  ANGELES.  Aug.  25  — The 
Times  Mirror  Co.  was  found  guilty 
on  all  counts  on  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  contempt  of  court  affidavits 
by  Judge  Wilson  this  afternoon  and 
fines  totaling  J  1.050  were  assessed 
against  the  corporation  and  indi¬ 
vidual  officers.  The  corporation  was 
fined  $100  each  on  four  counts  and 
$300  on  the  other.  Harry  Chandler, 
publisher,  was  found  not  guilty  in 
first  action,  but  fined  $100  each  on 
both  counts  in  the  second  action. 
Norman  Chandler  was  found  not 
guilty  on  all  counts.  L  D.  Hotchkiss 
was  fined  $100  on  the  first  count, 
first  action,  and  $50  on  the  second 
count  of  the  second  action.  Indi¬ 
viduals  have  the  alternative  of  serv¬ 
ing  one  day  in  jail  for  each  $2  Tine. 

T.  B.  Cosgrove,  attorney  for  the 
Times  obtained  a  30-day  stay  of  exe¬ 
cution  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  the 
state  supreme  court. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Aug.  22 — Overruling 
on  almost  aU  counts  the  demiu*rers 
entered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to 
the  contempt  of  court  affidavits  re¬ 
cently  brought  against  it  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Bar  Association,  Superior 
Judge  Emmet  H.  Wilson  late  last  week 
set  Aug.  25  as  the  date  for  trial  on 
the  charges. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  filed  two  affidavits  against 
the  Times,  the  first  citing  five  causes, 
each  one  based  on  a  separate  editorial 
which  the  association  alleged  com¬ 
mented  upon  cases  which  had  not 
then  been  fully  adjudicated,  with  the 
intent  of  influencing,  swaying  or  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  actions  and  deci- 
cisons  of  the  judge.  The  second  affi¬ 
davit,  containing  two  counts,  was 
based  on  editorials  referring  to  the 
first  proceeding  published  by  the 
Times  within  a  few  days  after  the 
citation  for  contempt  was  issued. 

Officials  Named  in  Action 
The  Times-Mirror  Co.,  Harry 
Chandler  (president) ,  Norman 
Chandler  (general  manager),  and 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss  (manging  editor), 
were  named  as  respondents. 

On  each  count  the  demurrers  to 
the  order  to  show  cause  relied  upon 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  with  the  individual 
respondents  raising  the  additional 
point  that  the  affidavits  did  not  allege 
that  they  were  personally  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  the  editorials. 

As  to  individual  responsibility 
Judge  Wilson’s  opinion  said: 

“The  allegation  that  the  individual 
respondents  caused  the  newspaper,  the 
entire  paper,  to  be  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  and  that  the  editorials  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  printed  and  publish^  in 
the  said  newspaper  is  a  sufficient 
charge  that  they  caused  each  separate 
article  and  editorial  therein  to  be 
printed  and  published.” 

To  the  question  of  freedom  of  the 
press  Judge  Wilson  devoted  some 
4,000  words  in  his  opinion.  For  the 
public  good  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech 
should  be  restricted  as  little  as  pos¬ 


sible,  he  said,  but  the  constitutional 
guaranty  implies  the  publishers’  re¬ 
spect  for  the  equal  rights  of  others, 
among  them  the  right  of  a  litigant  to 
appear  before  an  independent,  impar¬ 
tial  and  uninfluenced  court. 

“By  reason  of  the  continual  flow 
of  propaganda  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  effort  to  restrain  and  to  censor 
publication  on  the  other,”  Judge  Wil¬ 
son  said,  “the  necessity  for  a  free 
and  untrammeled  press  and  for  a  full 
discussion  of  public  matters  of  every 
kind  is  more  important  today  than  in 
any  previous  period  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  Nevertheless  the  right  of 
freedom  of  publication  and  freedom 
of  speech  is  not  an  unlimited  and  un¬ 
restrained  right  and  does  not  license 
the  publication  of  criticism  and  com¬ 
ment  at  such  times  or  in  such  manner 
as  to  obstruct  or  to  contaminate  the 
pure  stream  of  justice. 

“Fair  comment  and  even  criticism, 
both  of  a  judgment  rendered  by  the 
court  and  of  the  reasoning  leading  to 
a  judgment,  may  be  indulged  in  and 
no  court  or  judge  ought  to  object  to 
impartial  and  just  comment.  But 
while  an  action  is  pending  and  un¬ 
determined  and  as  long  as  there  re¬ 
mains  before  the  court  any  matter 
to  be  decided  in  a  case,  there  can 
be  no  criticism  or  comment. 

Pending  Cases  Defined 

“An  address  to  the  public  is  an 
address  to  the  court.  When  articles 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  fair 
trial  of  a  cause  and  thus  to  obstruct 
justice,  are  so  published  and  circu¬ 
lated,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
constitute  them  contempts,  that  they 
actually  reach  the  eyes  of  the  court 
or  jury.” 

Later  in  his  opinion  Judge  Wilson 
defined  as  pending,  cases  in  which  a 
verdict  had  been  reached,  but  in 
which  further  orders  of  the  court 
may  be  required  before  the  final  de¬ 
termination  of  the  action.  In  a  civil 
case  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  and 
other  motions  provided  by  law,  and 
in  a  criminal  case  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  or  an  application  for  probation 
would  continue  the  matter  as  a  pend¬ 
ing  case  until  decided  by  the  judge. 


PRICE  A  "CHIEF"  NOW 

Byron  Price  of  New  York,  executive  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  received  the  name 
"Chief  Announces  Around"  when  the 
Glacier  Park  Blackfect  Indians  inducted 
him  into  their  tribe  during  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Price’s  vacation  visit  to  the  park.  Mrs. 
Price  was  named  "Princess  Eagle  Butte 
Woman."  Picture  shows  (left  to  ri  ght) 
Chief  Middle  Calf,  Mrs.  Price,  Chief  Eagle 
Calf,  Mr.  Price  and  Chief  Wades  in  Water. 

U  a  new  trial  is  granted,  the  case 
would  still  pend  awaiting  the  second 
hearing. 

The  opinion  then  examined  each 
of  the  counts  individually.  The  first 
involved  an  editorial  which  followed 
the  conviction  of  a  group  of  sit-down 
strikers,  but  before  sentence  was 
passed,  or  rulings  made  on  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  an  application  for 
probation,  or  a  determination  of 
whether  their  crime  was  to  be  classed 
as  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor.  The 
editorial  “praised  the  verdict,  warned 
that  the  defendants  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  were  not  wanted  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  would  not  be  here  as  long 
as  the  courts  were  functioning,”  and 
as  a  whole  was  a  suggestion  to  the 
court  that  no  leniency  be  shown  to 
the  defendants,  the  court’s  opinion 
said. 

“What  would  be  expected,  after 
reading  the  article,  except  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  judge  if  he  deemed  it 
legally  necessary  to  grant  a  new  trial 
or  if  he  granted  probation?” 

The  second  count  cited  the  editorial 
“The  Wright  Verdict,”  published  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conviction  of  Paul  A. 
Wright  on  two  counts  of  manslaugh¬ 
ter  but  prior  to  his  trial  on  a  second 


SLAYER  AT  SCENE  IS  PHOTOG'S  SCOOP 

James  Quinn,  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  staff  photographer,  scored  a  beat  on  his 
news  camera  rivals  this  week  when  he  took  the  above  picture  of  a  Chicago  husband, 
Rudolph  Sikora  (extreme  right  foreground)  cooly  confronting  a  horrified  cluster  of  wit¬ 
nesses  as  he  steps  away  from  the  body  of  his  rival,  Edward  Solomon,  whom  he  had  just 
shot  to  death.  This  picture  is  one  of  a  series  of  three  taken  by  Quinn,  who  was  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  slaying.  He  was  told  of  the  shooting  and  rushed  to 
the  scene  in  time  to  get  his  pictures  before  police  arrived. 


plea  of  “not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity.”  This  editorial,  the  opinion 
stated,  did  not  criticize  the  jurv 
the  court  or  the  verdict,  and  of¬ 
fered  no  suggestion  as  to  subsequt:  ' 
action. 

The  third  editorial,  “The  Fall  of 
Ex-Queen,”  referred  to  the  convic 
tion  of  Erwin  P.  Werner  and  Hel.  j 
M.  Werner  on  charges  of  soliciti  > 
bribes.  There  was  pending,  when  i; 
was  published,  a  motion  for  a  nt,^ 
trial.  Judge  Wilson  held  that  a  siir,;. 
lar  situation  to  that  in  the  first  cou' 
existed  here,  and  that  further  tl 
editorial  carried  references  to  pro 
vious  events  in  Mrs.  Werner’s  cart-t 
not  involved  in  the  pending  ca.v 
“Discussion  at  such  time  of  cxtrane-c,. 
matters  of  that  character  is,  in  m 
opinion,  within  the  category  i, 
prohibited  comment,”  Judge  Wilsf 
said. 

Editorial  "Addressed  to  Judge" 

The  fourth  editorial,  “Jackie’s  Mi’ 
lions,”  discussed  the  effort  of  Jack 
Coogan  to  obtain  from  his  motJi. 
and  stepfather  an  accounting  of  tl. 
money  he  had  earned  as  a  child  act 
and  to  which  California  law  gives  hi- 
no  legal  claim.  Judge  Wilson  four 
no  attempt  to  influence  the  court  i 
this  discussion. 

The  fifth  editorial,  “Probation  k 
Gorillas?”  was  published  when  an  ap 
plication  for  probation  was  pending  i 
an  action  in  which  two  “goon  squa! 
members  had  been  convicted  of  a 
attempt  to  commit  an  assault  with ; 
deadly  weapon,  and  the  assault  itsc 
It  described  the  defendants  as  “slup 
gers  for  pay”  and  contained  the  stat- 
ment  “Judge  A.  A.  Scott  will  make: 
.serious  mistake  if  he  grants  pro’c? 
tion,”  and  ended  with  the  cotnir.f 
that  “this  community  needs  the  exair 
pie  of  their  assignment  to  the  ju'- 
mill.” 

“It  is  of  no  consequence,”  Judj 
Wilson’s  opinion  said,  “that  this  edi 
torial,  as  argued  by  counsel  for  re 
spondents,  merely  expressed  the  att 
tude  which  the  Los  Angeles  Times  hi 
maintained  for  more  than  fifty  yea: 
toward  those  who  committed  violenc 
during  labor  disputes.  Even  if  sue 
attitude  had  been  well  known  in  th: 
commimity  for  the  period  mentione 
that  fact  did  not  excuse  the  languag 
addressed  directly  to  the  judge  tel 
ing  him  in  few  but  expressive  woro 
how  he  should  deal  with  the  cor. 
victed  defendants.” 

The  first  count  of  the  second  pr  ¬ 
eceding  cited  the  editorial,  “A  Bla 
Committee  Here?”  in  which  the  b 
association’s  original  affidavit  was  n- 
ferred  to  as  “an  effort  to  set  up  a  s«l 
of  a  local  Black  committee  of  prd 
censorship,”  and  which  then  pr 
ceeded  to  state  the  Times’  explar 
tion  in  connection  with  each  of  i 
first  five  editorials. 

Bar  Committee's  States 

“The  members  of  the  Committee  i 
the  Bar  Association  are  officers  of  w 
court  and  are  performing  the  sa-is 
duty  for  the  court  and  for  the  peops 
as  the  district  attorney  performs  t 
the  prosecution  of  a  criminal  ca« 
the  opinion  reads.  “Any  intimidata 
of  or  interference  with  an  officer  n 
the  court  while  in  the  perform 
ance  of  his  duties  is  a  contempt « 
court.”  j 

The  second  count  involved  the  e-^ 
torial,  “Curious  Reasoning,”  wb- 
covered  similar  groimd.  ’The  opiu 
observes  “By  means  of  both  of 
editorials  complained  of  in  the  secor 
proceeding  the  respondents  b 
placed  before  the  public  and  t 
judges  of  this  court  their  version  | 
the  facts  and  their  argument  as ! 
the  law,  while  the  attorneys  for  " 
Bar  Association  were  bound  by  ® 
ethics  of  their  profession  to  reim 
silent  until  the  case  was  brou^l 
for  argument  in  open  court.” 
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^  0  0  am  death,  as  you  allege  in  your  edi- 

fj  -  M  iL  M  I  iWl  «  ^  VS  4  torial.  I  wonder  what  you  would 

nig  X\rXlC16  XY^lgllXXSrPrBtBdt  have  done  had  you  been  m  my  posi- 

^  tion.  Yet  I  want  to  state  emphatically 

1  that  the  citizens  in  Florida  and  the 

.  Laaar  rloover  Lieciares  s ?T,i“Aia?eS, sf r 

operate  in  a  magnificent  manner  and 

_ .  f  TTnT  o  TT  TT  KT  ^  ^  judge  from  the  expressions 

IjirOCtOr  OI  x  151  S^QY^  Mg  JtlQS  INOVOr  of  hundreds  of  citizens  and  newspaper 

representatives  alike,  it  would  appear 

Slurred  the  Press  and  Criticized  that  they  who  were  on  the  job  were 

satisfied  with  the  activities  of  FBI. 

Only  Small  Segment  of  It  clarifies  N.  Y.  Raid  Report 

■*  I  have  also  noted  the  reference  m 

your  editorial  about  New  York  police 

[READ  THE  Aug.  13,  1938,  issue  of  The  following  letter  was  received  this  week  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  firemen  “having  to  work  under 

Editor  &  Publisher  with  a  mixed  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  a  barrage  of  Federal  bullets  aimed  at 

ying  of  astonishment  and  discour-  a  criminal  who  had  been  treed  by  the 

«inent.  I  noted  the  caption  on  the  ^  j  ..  iu  •  iu  it  iv  v.  x  u  New  York  force  in  an  apartment  to 

p?ob1em%rTnd‘^m"usr^^^^^  it  Tf  ^ 

^fihe  iditorial  ^titled  “The  Press  ally  solved  I  ^  deeply  grateful  to  been  advised  that  they  were  obtained  Sent  had  prevtoSS‘'^S 

^"‘"^rvieJ^TerSoSSf  ?^e?rBmeS^nSS%^5  Sn^%rr  mIJS  ^HerS?  tS;  clarified  and  that  the  circumstances 
Zsenid,  and  discourSed  because  ^ad  you  carefully  read  the  article  in  photjraphs  were  surreptitiously  ob-  had'you '^SavoiS 

?SL7ultrp“wSn^^^^  —  the  detalls^f  the  raid  you 


Editor  &  Publisher  had  invariably 


aeMiiun  «  f  uDi.xonr.n  ..»vx  Wn  of  assistance  alonff  Herald  had  eiven  the  wire  service  would  have  soon  ascertained  the  un- 

confined  its  columns  to  information  had  been  oi  ^sistance  along  Mermd  bad  given  me  wire  ser^ce  ^  ^  ^  statements  contained  in 

,  ,  _ x„  'Thxx  with  mentioning  a  few  of  the  m-  his  O.K.  to  release  the  pictures  after  ...  r 

®tanc^^  1:00  A.M.  on  May  31,  1938.  your  editorial, 

article  by  Mr.  John  D.  PenneXamp,  Ih  connection  with  the  raid  which 

the  managing  editor  of  the  Miami  certain  segments  of  the  press.  Charge.  Deceit  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Harry 


managing'  editor  of  the  Miami  ^y  certain  segments  of  the  press. 


Herald,  did  not  surprise  me  in  the 

Ileast;  on  the  other  hand  such  a  dia-  It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  there  thr'representativrorone  of’  thTnews  December  of  1936  I  desire 

tribe  was  more  or  less  to  be  expected  are  segments  of  the  press  as  in  law  services  called  an  FBI  agent  bv  tele  inform  you  that  no  shots  were 

a.id  I  would  not  take  your  time  or  enforcement  and  in  every  other  phase  stating  he  had  been  ordered  *^y  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal 

mine  to  comment  upon  his  versions  of  human  endeavor  whose  activities  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  connec- 

exeept  insofar  as  they  appear  in  your  cast  a  reflection  upon  those  of  higher  .  ,  .,  ,  informed  the  avent  tion  with  this  raid  subsequent  to  the 

*ri.l.  etl.|c  and  who  possess  a  true  spirit  of  ^7  a  ranS  Xlal  or^flS  a"-iv-l  «(  "embers  of  the  Fire  De- 

Soy.  Article  Misinterpreted  ci^c  consciousness  _  Herald  wished  to  talk  to  him,  at  Partment  who  were  called  to  the 

lean  see  no  point  in  dignifying  his  ,  course  1  realize  that  it  is  toe  agent  was  informed  scene.  The  shots  which  were  fired 

Likle  either  with  an  outrieht  sur-  unction  o  t  e  newspa^rs  in  our  so-  news  service  was  going  to  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  fire- 

rebuttal  of  his  alleged  rebuttal  or  ciety  to  print  news  and  I  have  never  send  out  the  facts  regarding  the  kid-  men  were  fired  by  two  officials  of  the 

with  a  complete  factual  explanation  your  e  i  oria  jjapj^g  there  was  nothing  he  New  York  City  Police  Department, 

o!  the  points  he  seeks  to  advance.  But  ®  ®  ^  .1!  could  do  but  publish  the  story.  The  c*'®  lJ|om  the  Sixth  Deputy  Police 

when  I  noticed  the  front  page  cap-  y®  mean  y  ^  is,  owever,  ®  Herald  was  reminded  of  its  original  Commissioner,  who  had  arrived  upon 

tion  and  the  editorial  I  felt  compelled  ®®'^®  rises  ^  ®  promise  and  the  official  stated  that  ^®  s^oe  and  who  extenderd  co- 

ti  write  you  particularly  since  my  ®  P  ,  u  •  unless  the  story  could  be  stopped  in  operation  to  Spiecial  Agents. 

views  as  set  forth  in  the  interview  ®  news  no  .®  P^*"  ^  T  New  York  it  would  be  published.  I  do  think  that  the  Editor  &  Pub- 

-.k  M-  which  the  public  interest  IS  mvolved.  lam  h==  .ix.fir.itoi., 


Small  Segment  to  Blame 


Shortly  after  midnight  on  May  31,  Bnmette  and  his  wife  in  New  York 
le  representative  of  one  of  the  news  City  in  December  of  1936  I  desire 


I  do  think  that  the  Editor  &  Pub- 


with  Mr.  Quentin  Reynolds,  which  P  ,  ‘  tUo  Upon  my  telephonic  instructions,  lisher  has  definitely  misrepresented 

was  published  in  the  Aug.  13.  1938  shortly  after  12:30  A.M.  on  May  31,  my  position  in  charging  me  with 


I  was  puuiisneu  iii  me  xu,  V»  *  «  f  ♦  * 

isue  of  Collier’s  Magazine,  apparently  Pyj"®  ®  ®  PP  ®  ®  "  1938,  the  agent  advised  the  Daily  slurring  the  press.  I  did  not  slur 

have  been  more  or  less  completely  u„  nrcmatnrolv  re  News  and  the  Herald  that  I  did  not  the  press.  I  merely  referred  to  a 

misinterpreted.  ,  ,  the  case  CprtainW  ^®®'"  jeopardize  their  own  m-  few  of  the  striking  instances  in  my 

In  the  first  instance  I  have  never  ^  not  approve  of  a  breach  terests  if  the  story  was  going  to  be  interview  with  Mr  Quentin  Reynolds 

slurred  the  press  and  this  is  borne  out  confidence  or  the  activities  of  the  ’'®>®a''®d  by  the  news  service.  The  wherein  the  press  had  fallen  short  of 

bv  such  statements  as  the  following  reporter  who  tricked  Murrav  Levine  herald  official  again  stated  he  would  a  complete  fulfillment  of  its  civic 

which  appeared  in  the  recent  article  j  P  telline  of  the  abduction  of  his  withhold  publication  until  he  knew  duty.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 

.  Collier’s  Magazine:  ^om  of  7  the  re^ortor  fo^ng  the  the  story  would  be  released  and  readily  realize  that  the  basic  facts 

“Hoover  says  that  usually  news-  of  a  Federal  officer— that  is  the  within  five  minutes  the  representative  stated  by  me  m  the  mterview  are 

piDers  are  immensely  helpful  to  the  type  of  activity  that  I  complain  is  un-  ®t  t*’®  ®®'^®  called  stating  that  correct  and  that  I  am  in  a  position 

FBI  in  kidnaping  cases.  Often  dur-  j^^tified  on  the  part  of  the  press.  If  agreed  to  to  prove  their  accuracy  completely, 

iiig  the  investieation  of  a  case  re-  j  judge  from  the  expressions  of  tbe  story  whereupon  an  im-  On  innumerable  occasions  citizens 

porters  are  told  things  ‘off  the  ’^®®’  some  very  reputable  publishers— they  xr*^  1  j  u-  u  openly  asked  the  question 

ord,’  with  the  request  that  these  mat-  consider  that  there  is  a  very  def-  ^/bcial  of  the  Miami  Herald  at  which  whether  the  press  has  not  been  more 

ters  be  considered  confidential  as  the  inite  public  duty  which  the  press  advised  Oh,  its  too  harmful  than  helpful  and  my  asso- 

printing  of  such  facts  would  hinder  society  and  which  rises  above  T  .  the  story  ciates,  as  well  as  myself,  have  always 

progress  of  the  investigation  and  in  function  of  merely  printing  news,  '.j  ,  within  five  minutes  said  that  the  press  was  of  great  as- 

(some  cases  cause  death  to  a  kid-  the  Herald  had  an  extra  on  the  streets,  sistance,  but  I  did  feel  that  in  view 


I  misinterpreted. 


'estimation  and  in  function  of  merely  printing  news,  \  \  within  five  minutes  said  that  the  press  was  of  great  as- 

death  to  a  kid-  What  Happened  in  Miami  the  Herald  had  an  extra  on  the  streets,  sistance,  but  I  did  feel  that  in  view 


naped  person.  Seldom  has  a  news-  What  nappenea  in  Miami  ^  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  modern  of  the  unethical  activity  of  a  small 

paper  man  violated  these  ‘off  the  rec-  editorial  statement  that  the  newspaper  has  attained  a  marvelous  segment  of  the  press  the  time  had 

ord’  confidences.”  "F®®®,  co-ooerat-d  lovallv  with  degree  of  perfection  particularly  in-  come  when  the  public  interests  de- 

“The  newspapers  have  instilled  this  the  G-Men  is  true,  I  am  happy  to  sofar  as  the  element  of  speed  and  manded  that  the  facts  be  pointed  out. 
tear  into  the  hearts  of  law-breakers,  insofar  as  the  Miami  Daily  News  production  is  concerned  but  I  can 

ind  by  doing  that  they  have  rendered  '^ss  concerned  and  insofar  as  the  hardlv  believe  that  any  paper  c-'uld 
*  real  public  service  to  all  law  en-  Miami  Herald  was  concerned — up  to  publish  an  extra  in  five  minutes’ 

.‘orceniont.”  ^  certain  point.  As  you  correctly  time.  The  conclusions  are  obvious. 


lear  into  the  hearts  01  law- oreaxers,  — . uul  *  Stated  View*  Before  ANPA 

ind  by  doing  that  they  have  rendered  was  concerned  and  insofar  as  the  h.nrdlv  believe  that  any  paper  c-uld  .  •*»"xea  view*  oerore  anfa 

*  real  miblic  service  to  all  law  en-  Miami  Herald  was  concerned — up  to  publish  an  extra  in  five  minutes’  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  address 

.‘orcemont  ”  ^  certain  point.  As  you  correctly  time.  The  conclusions  are  obvious,  wmeh  I  delivered  on  April  22,  1937, 

_ _ v.;n,tpr  the  relate,  the  Miami  News  and  the  Miami  when  the  Herald  was  asked  to  keep  ®®[ore  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 

FBT  rmrrvise  Hoover  herald  did  withhold  publication  of  the  extra  out  of  Homestead  and  Irshers  Association  which  then  and  now 

belipvos  tho?*^thL.y^iiIiiallv  do  it  iin-  story  for  a  time  but  I  believe  that  Princeton,  Fla.,  the  official  very  will-  coreectly  states  my  fxisition  and  you 

vittinolu  'TV.  r  Men  have  ,!ome  time  has  now  arrived  to  cor-  ingly  agreed  and  likewise  he  agreed  will  note  that  throughout  I  have  ack- 

n^’  -^h’ re,^!.rterc  to  hold  ^  ‘^at  none  of  his  reporters  would  be  nowledpd  my  gratitude  to  the  press.  I 

lack  T  ll^iJhT^ndanver  the  instance,  Mr.  Pennekamp  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Yet  ^f'^®-  however,  endeavored  because 

dc  of  r  ^Nearlv  ^^^kes  no  effort  in  his  article  to  subsequent  developments  show  that  my  high  regard  for  the  unselfish 

]  kidnaped  pers  y  analyze  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that  at  the  very  time  the  official  of  the  patriotic  publi.shers  of  the  country  and 

1  i=  do  *®  Miami  Herald  departed  from  its  Miami  Herald  was  promising  not  to  desire  to  improve  certain  sporadic 

DenHo^t  nf  thp  Original  agreement  by  means  of  a  send  reporters  to  Princeton  they  were  conditions  which  have  adversely  af- 

Jress  aid  r^nfdorc  of  niihlie  subterfuge.  This  paper  had  the  first  already  there  on  the  job.  Thus  you  ffctcd  law  enforcement  to  call  to 

®ininn  itio  r.ro«f  does  information  of  the  kidnaping  and  a  cah  readily  appreciate  why  I  can  '^e^r  attention  certain  unusual  un- 

■  macT  ^  ^  u  »>  ^  ranking  official  of  the  Miami  Herald  place  little  credence  in  the  Penne-  ^‘thical  activities.  These  I  believe  no 


gni  cent  job.  promised  not  to  relea.se  the  facts  for  kamp  yarn. 

rr*»»  Focused  Affenfion  on  Crime  publication  until  such  time  as  the  .  tu  .  j 

With  reference  to  the  editorial  I  Bureau  agreed.  The  Miami  Daily  Reporter*  Threatened 

‘ould  like  to  again  reiterate  that  I  News  was  then  apprised  of  the  facts  I  was  present  and  talked  to  the 

fully  cognizant  of  the  tremendous  and  entered  into  the  same  agreement  two  reporters  who  followed  us  when 
distance  the  press  has  been  in  fo-  but  at  10:00  P.M.  on  May  30,  1938,  we  went  to  search  for  the  body  of 
^ing  public  attention  on  the  pres-  word  reached  the  FBI  that  one  of  the  the  little  Cash  boy  and  I  merely  told 
”'t-day  menace  of  crime  and  in  news  services  had  been  furnished  them  they  would  be  charged  with  the 
Jiming  the  public  attitude  of  the  photographs  and  had  forwarded  them  obstruction  of  justice  if  they  persisted 
W^tists  of  a  few  years  ago  to  the  to  New  York  where  in  turn  they  had  in  following  us.  I  made  no  threat  to 
enlightened  determination  of  the  pub-  been  sent  out  by  wirephoto  to  certain  charge  them  with  the  guilt  of  a  child’s 


Reporter*  Threatened 

I  was  present  and  talked  to  the 


reputable  newspaper  publisher  would 
tolerate  if  they  were  brought  to  his 
attention. 


A  reply  from  John  D.  Pennekamp, 
managing  editor,  Miami  Herald,  to 
the  letter  of  T.  H.  Beck,  president 
of  The  Crowell  Publishing,  printed 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week,  will 
be  found  on  page  26  of  this  issue. 


fresher  or  any  cleaner  than  my  worthwhile.  Such  a  program  pays, 
kitchens  .  .  .  I’ll  paint  them  blue  big  dividends.”  j 

(my  kitchens)  .  .  .  it’d  be  the  only  She  subscribes  fully  to  the  basic 
thing  left  to  do.”  advertising  philosophy  of  Mr.  Ar- 

Tuesday  is  the  day  to  stress  the  bogust,  who  once  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
mail  order  business.  Wednesday  is  lisher: 

often  devoted  to  a  mouth-watering  “To  make  many  people  know  you, 
tale  about  candy,  or,  perhaps,  about  to  make  them  friendly  to  you,  to 
the  alluring  window  displays,  as  told  make  them  believe  in  you — these 
in  this  ad:  “They’ve  got  EVERYthing  things  are  the  forerunners  of  success- 
in  them  that  she  makes  .  .  .  great  ful  selling.  ’They’re  fundamental.  You 
boxfuls  and  full  plates  full  of  candies  can’t  build  a  profitable  business  un- 
so  delicious  you  either  walk  on  in  to  less  they  be  present.  With  small  ad- 
find  if  they’re  true,  or,  you  stumble  vertisements  you  can  accomplish  in  a 
blindly  away  and  walk  backwards  and  year  or  less,  the  things  that  other 
sideways  and  actually  bump  into  men  have  devoted  lifetimes  to  ac- 
people!”  complishing,  without  advertising.  The 

Copy  Virtually  Talk*  important  thing  is  to  get  into  news- 

'Thursday  is  “Sweetheart  Day,”  al- 

though  the  message  is  always  deli-  Started  Buiincss  at  Home 

cately  veiled,  with  not  too  much  ’The  cash  register  response  to  Mrs. 
“soft  center”  filling.  Friday  is  chil-  Snyder’s  advertisements  cannot  be 
dren’s  day,  with  a  cheery  little  draw-  measured  accurately,  but  there  is  one 
ing  and  catchy  phrase  to  intrigue  thing  certain — advertising  helps  tre- 
youthful  candy  eaters.  Saturday’s  mendously,  she  said, 
ad  always  reminds  the  reader,  es-  In  four  of  her  shops,  she  has  in- 
pecially  Dad,  not  to  let  Sunday  go  by  stalled  complete  ice  cream  foimtain 
without  two  pounds  of  Mrs.  Snyder’s  service  and  this  phase  of  her  business 
candy  in  the  home.  This  appeal  was  is  also  prospering.  During  the  sum- 
made  in  one  ad,  headed;  “Redecorate  mer  months,  an  ad  or  two  a  week  is 
happily  over  Sunday  with  TWO  often  devoted  to  the  “glorious  dipper- 
pounds  of  Mrs.  Snyder’s.”  The  copy  fuls  of  my  creamy,  rich  ice  cream” 
explained:  “All  it  takes  (sometimes)  Mrs.  Snyder  began  making  candy 
to  make  a  home  a  home;  an  apart-  at  home  when  her  husband  fell  ill 
ment  a  home;  a  room  a  home  ...  is  and  she  had  to  earn  money.  She  first 


Chicago’s  “Candy  Queen 
Uses  Ads  Every  Day 

Consistent  Use  of  Newspaper  Space  Built 
Tremendous  Mail  Order  Business  .  .  . 

30  Years  in  Business,  Opening  18th  Store 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


ON  A  WALL  outside  her  office  are  tinued  to  grow  and  prosper,  she  re¬ 
pictures  of  many  nationally-famous  sorted  to  periodic  institutional  adver- 
personalities.  One  is  that  of  J.  N.  tisements  in  the  newspapers.  Two 
(Ding)  Darling,  newspaper  cartoon-  years  ago,  she  was  sold  on  the  idea  of 

a  consistent  campaign  of  small  ads  in 
the  Tribune.  Today,  she  not  only 
r  \  sells  tons  of  candy  to  customers  who 

come  into  her  shops,  but  through 
newspaper  ads  has  built  up  a  tre¬ 
mendous  mail  order  business.  Once 
a  week,  or  oftener,  a  small  box  an¬ 
nouncement  is  inserted  in  the  ad,  in¬ 
viting  out  of  town  customers  to  send 
orders  to  Mrs.  Snyder  at  119  N. 

Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Clippings 
come  from  people  throughout  the 
country,  ordering  a  box  of  Mrs.  Sny¬ 
der’s  famous  candy. 

Because  of  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  of  her  ads,  with  sprightly  line 
drawings  and  a  lilting  style  of  copy, 
people  tell  Mrs.  Snyder  they  look  for 
and  read  her  ads  like  they  do  the 
comics  in  the  newspaper.  The  “secret” 
of  this  reader  interest  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  every  day  a  new  ad  appears, 
although  told  in  a  different  manner, 
the  advertising  message  is  actually 
built  around  a  six-day  formula. 

Analysi*  of  Copy 

A  technical  analysis  of  a  typical 

Snyder  ad  reveals  that,  generally  _ 

indowpanes  watching  for  speaking,  there  are  nine  different  and  Snyder.  “They  do 
distinct  elements  in  the  70  lines  of  them,  so  they  tell  us- 
white  space.  To  enumerate:  Mrs.  think  they’re  sort  of 
Snyder’s  picture;  headline;  logotype  read  them.” 
of  her  name;  illustration;  tie-in  copy;  Asked  for  her  opin 
national  candy  food  slogan;  mail  or-  of  consistent  small  sp 
der  reminder;  today’s  special;  and  paper,  Mrs.  Snyder  : 
price.  “Bringing  your  ni 

On  Mondays,  for  instance,  cleanli-  before  the  public  i 
ness  is  the  copy  theme,  as  this  fresh,  copy  and  illustrat 
crisp  bit  of  copy  typifies:  “If  these  enough  to  make  pep 
beautiful  October  skies  are  any  your  advertisement 


Take  them 
an  exciting 
gift  from 


funny,  but  they  “I  can’t  make  all  the  candy  in  the 
world,  so  I  just  make  the  best  of  it." 
on  on  the  value  _  ,  __  *  x? 

ice  in  the  news-  Pokor  Hand  ProKiotion 
r'Lrptiu^  Wins  44  Ad  Contracts 

very  day,  with  Using  an  advertising  promotion 
ons  interesting  stunt  described  for  the  first  time  in  a 
le  want  to  read  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Pubushek. 
,  is  certainly  F.  W.  (Nig)  Watson  and  J.  Luther 
Wright,  joint  managers  of  the  local 
advertising  department  for  the  Knox- 
ville  Journal,  have  obtained  with  the 
assistance  of  their  staffs,  44  yearly 
weekly  minimum  advertising  contracts 
-  during  the  last  three  weeks. 

^ — I  Watson  and  Wright  were  promoted 

I  '  to  their  positions  after  the  recent  r«- 

i  ignation  of  J.  C.  McKinney,  advertis* 

!  ing  director,  who  has  joined  the  Chat- 

hK  tanooga  News. 

The  advertising  stunt  involved 
■  ’  /  use  of  a  deck  of  cards,  each  advertis- 

J  ing  solicitor  being  permitted  to  choose 

,  a  one  for  each  annual  contract  signed. 

I  After  52  cards  have  been  chosen,  Ae 

holder  of  the  best  “poker  hand”  wins 
a  $25  prize  put  up  by  the  Journal. 

NEW  AGENCY 

'  Mayer-Lopez,  Inc.,  annoimced  re* 

cently  its  formation  as  an  international 
advertising  and  merchandising  organ- 
ization,  with  offices  at  342  Madison 
Avenue.  F.  F.  Lopez  has  resided  as 
manager  of  the  Overseas  Division  of 
the  Gothan  Advertising  Company  to 
become  president  of  the  new  agency 
Walter  L.  Mayer  was  formerly  a  sales 

-  representative  for  the  Penn  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Ck>. 

ipervising  loading  JOINS  WOODWARD 

iNting  of  uniform  Succeeding  Maurice  Moore,  «- 

la^rkeT,  n^i^.V-pe« 

Insured  value  of  vertismg  manager  of  the  Manhattan 
Ung  and  handling  (Kan.)  Mercury  Chronicle,  has  ^ 
and  Illinois  dailies  come  advertising  manager  of  tne 
of  74  dailies.  Woodward  (Okla.)  Daily  Press. 


OUT  OF  TOWN  CUSTOMERS  SEND 
ORDERS  TO  MRS.  SNYDER 
tif  N.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


LOVE  DREAMS  (used  by  Bobbe 
.\mst  in  VUf  C.\.NT  TAKE  IT 
WITH  .YOl"  at  the  Harris).  Snow 
whiit  cocoanut  erram  |>eeking  out 
through  a  luscious  chocolate  covering;. 

7nr  per  pound 


Small  copy  that  sells.  ^ 

ist,  who  has  autographed  his  picture  ..  n  r  S  -  ^ 

with  as  apt  a  tribute  as  words  can  ‘  - 1->  Slkl 

paint;  ^ 

“To  Mrs.  Snyder  who  rescued  the  ^  ^ 

family  name  from  the  catsup  bottle  |X  * 

and  placed  it  on  the  candy  box.”  BH  t 

Famed  as  Besiness  Woman 
Such  is  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Ora 
Snyder,  Chicago’s  candy  queen,  start- 

ing  her  30th  year  in  business.  Rated  J  '  ' 

as  one  of  the  ten  most  famous  busi- 

ness  women  in  America,  Mrs.  Snyder  \  I  . 

now  has  15  stores  in  the  Chicago  loop  '  1  M— 

district,  one  in  Oak  Park,  another  in 

Evanston,  and  is  opening  a  new  candy  '  XE 

shop  in  the  Hyde  Park  district  on  .^E  .E  E  , 

Chicago’s  south  side.  n'l 

More  pertinent  to  this  story,  how-  ^^EEB" 

ever,  is  the  fact  she  is  a  firm  believer  V 

in  (insistent  newspaper  advertising.  ^B|]j|||B  I  A'  ^^E^  '  'V' 

Every  day,  six  times  a  week,  in  mod-  F  ^ 

est  space,  Mrs.  Snyder  talks  to  the 

public  about  her  delicious  candies  ■  ft 

throu^  the  medium  of  the  Chicago  'I 

Tribune.  Through  cold  weather  ^ 

or  shine,  her 

or  70-line  ads  have  appeared  for  the 
past  two  years.  Since  she  has 

adopted  her  six  times  a  week  adver-  ILLINOIS  MARE[ETS  IN  ONE  P71 

tising  program,  she  never  ^lurges  Photograph  shows  Paul  L.  Gorham,  manager  of  Illinois  Markets, 
with  her  advertisements.  She  uses  operations  by  Railway  Express  employes,  of  the  market  material,  ci 
the  same  size  space  regardless  of  the  file  folder  rate  cards  and  standard  market  information  booklets,  se 
occasion,  such  as  Mother’s  Day,  St.  field  office  Aug.  10.  Each  box  contains  information  from  35  Illinois 
Valentine’s  Day,  or  Christmas.  and  was  sent  to  every  recognized  agency  in  the  United  States. 

When  she  first  started  her  candy  the  material  which  required  almost  three  months'  time  and  the  pri 
business,  she  relied  on  word  of  mouth  of  more  than  three  million  pieces  was  approximately  $35,000.  lowi 
advertising.  As  her  business  con-  are  co-operating  in  the  "lowa-lllinois"  plan  of  joint  promotioi 


500/000  Attend 
Chicago  Events 
Of  Newspapers 


Barker  Succeeds 
Gould  As  AP 
Sports  Editor 

New  Chief  on  N.  Y.  Staff 
Since  1927  . .  .  “Larger 
Duties"  for  Predecessor 

Appointment  of  Herbert  W.  Barker 
e  acting  sports  editor  of  the  Asso- 
ated  Press  was  announced  Wednes¬ 
day  by  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ner.  Barker  succeeds  Alan  J.  Gould, 
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Music  Festival.  Regatta 
and  Swing  Jamboree  At¬ 
tract  Huge  Audiences 

Chicago,  Aug.  24— Nearly  half 
million  people  witnessed  three  new 


as  200,000  jitterbugs  jammed  Soldiers'  Field  Tuesday  night  for  the  Swing 
Jamboree  sponsored  by  Chicago  Times. 


policy  came  as  a  result  of  an  emer-  Harshmail,  Hibbeit 
gency  meeting  of  the  union  recently  j  •  T*  1  J 

following  separation  of  the  Chicago  PrOI110t©Cl  HI  XoIGQO 
Herald  &  Exavxiner  and  Chicago  Eve-  Addition  of  the  NEA  service 
ing  American  into  completely  indi-  two  important  staff  changes  wei 
vidual  units.  tho 
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night  NEW  QUEBEC  PAPER  assistant  advertising  Records  for  both  turnout  ol 

^  ^  Quebec  City  which  has  but  one  the  News- Bee,  joined  the  tators  and  entries  were  smasl 

k  of-  „  WueTOC  wnicri  nas  out  o  x,mes  display  staff.  the  Herald  &  Examiner 

English  newspaper  at  present,  the  “  isxammer  regs 

Chronicle-Telegraph,  shortly  will  see  „  ,  .  outward  motor  boat  races  on  S 

on  the  streets  a  new  paper,  the  Free  TrOVel  PrOmOhOIl 
Xid  Presx,  published  by  E.  G.  Smith,  for-  T 

'erase  general  manager  of  the  Chronicle-  N©tS  ExtTQ  LlllQg©  iK  ^  t 

He  Telegraph.  The  new  paper  will  be  By  carrying  a  quarter-page  of  travel  Entriertot^ed  ItT  aS 

1922.  edited  by  Sinith’s  son  Thomas,  and  and  vacation  news  and  sellmg  the  re-  outbL!^  reito  ^i 

Series  his  daughter  Dorothy.  The  latter  has  maining  space  to  gasoline  stations,  as  championshipTof  1931, 

cov-  had  Canadian  Press  and  Toronto  Star  they  would  benefit  directly  from  any  numbered  181 

,  1928,  experience.  Independent  in  politics,  Ftimulation  along  this  line,”  J.  Ken-  Tuesday  night  the  swin 

per-  the  Free  Press  will  be  a  weekly  pub-  neth  Staats,  advertising  manager,  Oil  boree  was  held  at  Soldiers’  Fie 

of  his  lication.  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard  told  Editor  &  ^f  the  nation’s  most  fanv 

1  the  ■  Publisher  this  week  how  that  idea  chestras  and  50  of  the  midwest 

timate  SIMPSON  GETS  AD  POST  teur  bands  playing  swing  mi 

A.  A.  Simpson,  formerly  with  the  advertising  that  we  would  not  Chicago’s  army  of  jitterbugs. 

Washington  Daily  News  and  the  Bir-  otherwise  carried.  immmoth  platforms  were  er« 

erican  j^ingham  Post,  has  joined  the  classi-  "Each  participating  advertiser  car-  the  stadium  field  for  public  d 
fied  advertising  department  of  the  an  8-inch  space  once  a  week  for  Famous  guest  stars  of  stage, 

duties  vYashington  Herald-Times  and  is  in  «‘‘Sht  weeks  and  then  a  44-inch  space,  and  radio  entertained 
charge  of  miscellaneous  classifications,  one  time,”  Mr.  Staats  said.  I  have  ■ 

Also  new  members  of  the  Herald-  ‘old  each  account  on  running  a  pho-  FILES  AS  BANKRUPT 
.%Arc  Times  classified  department  are  Miss  tograph  of  his  station  and  some,  on  in/ltro  rinv  T  Vai 

^uretta  Apnl,  formerly  with  the  carrying  a  photo  of  the  station  man-  hearing  in  Newark, 

^  Washington  Daily  News  and  Miss  ager  and  employes.  I  get  weekly  news  ^  on  a  bankruptcy  petiti 

nmer-  Aileen  Tollett,  formerly  with  the  bulletins  and  mats  for  use  on  the  page  .  x>.,i 

I  AFL  Washington  Daily  News  and  Birming-  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Publicity  Co^  publishers  of  the  Oranoc 
5naner  ham  Post.  committee,  gratis.  ^ 
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pXRB  gives  its  decision  in  the  pend- 
hg  representation  case,  providing  the 
^riod  is  not  more  than  90  days.  If 
‘^•smis.sal.s  become  necessary,  the  man- 
cement  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter 


rly  ad- 

nhatta* 

las  be- 
of  the 


^th  the  commercial  union’s  commit¬ 
tee  before  taking  action. 

The  management’s 


statement  of  Graphic. 
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BcQik  of  America 
Opens  Ad  Drive 
In  California 


WARNER  BROS,  LAUNCH  NATIONAL  AD  DRIVE 

IN  KEEPING  with  their  policy  in  the  past,  Warner  Bros.,  motion  picture 
producers,  will  continue  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  1938-39  adver¬ 
tising  budget  in  daily  newspapers.  Having  tested  a  new  idea  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  “Four  Daughters”  in  New  York,  M.  Blumenstock,  advertising  direc- 


Greenlee  Named 
Schenley  Ad  Chief 


Appointment  of  Robert  E.  Greenlee.  1 1 1^ 
vice-president  of  Schenley  Products  I  exe 


tor  in  charge  of  advertising  in  the  East,  has  announced  the  release  of  Company,  New  York,  as  director  of 


a  national  newspaper  campaign.  More  than  100  newspapers  with  an  aggregate 
Carries  '  New,  More  of  more  than  20,000,000  circulation  will  be  used.  While  present  plans  call  for 

liberalized  Lending  Service"  national  placement,  co-operative  newspaper  advertising  will  be  released 
Ac:  Conv  Theme  throughout  the  new  season,  he  said.  Their  next  “Four  Daughters”  copy, 

which  will  be  the  identical  1,000-line  ad  successfully  tested  in  New  York 

Bank  of  America  Aug.  22  introduced  dailies,  he  said,  will  appear  simultaneously  with  the  picture’s  next  appear- 
to  California  a  “new,  more  liberalized  ances  Sept.  2  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Blaine- 
lending  service”  in  an  extensive  ad-  Thompson,  Inc.,  is  the  agency.  RKO  Radio  Pictures  district  and  sales  man- 
vertising  campaign  begun  with  large-  agers  met  Aug.  24  in  New  York  for  “a  routine  conference”  on  fall  promotion 
space  newspaper  copy.  Expansion  of  but  no  definite  plans  were  announced.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  is  planning 

the  copy  flow  will  result  in  thorough  an  extensive  campaign  for  its  new  production  “Marie  Antoinette,”  it  was 

newspaper  coverage  extending  to  vir-  also  announced  Aug.  24. 


tually  all  dailies  in  the  state  and  into 
weeklies  in  towns  where  the  bank  has 


CANADIAN  LIFE  GROUP  RENEWS  ADS  IN  DAILIES 


branches,  it  was  announced  at  San  MONTREAL,  Aug.  26— Daily  newspapers  have  been  found  to  be  the  best  Robert  E.  Greenlee 


Francisco  headquarters. 


medium  for  advertising,  according  to  the  Canadian  Life  Insurance  Officers 


First  copy  was  placed  in  metropoli-  Association,  which  has  just  unanimously  voted  to  carry  on  its  campaign 


tan  pap^  of  San  Francisco,  Los  An-  through  newspapers  for  the  19th  consecutive  year.  The  “Life  Insurance  anH^  tri'^eliminat^^lost  "motion ’"  ac" 
dal“  TlfeSSf^^d  wiSlS  were  Service”  advertising  campaign  series,  which  appeared  between  July,  1937  and  Mr.  Rosenstiel.  He  will 

M  ^  p\3iced  chiefly  among  daily  newspapers,  just  as  when  Lo^ig  E.  Golan,  vice-pres- 

six  columns  oy  c  advertisement  appeared  in  1920.  Since  then  the  list  of  media  has  jjjent  and  general  sales  manager  for 

Loori  Are  Copy  Thome  been  gradually  extended  to  include  farm  and  financial  publications  and  a  Schenley. 

Lending  policies  as  advanced  re-  special  group  of  class  “A"  weeklies.  Altogether,  over  the  past  year  of  the  Mr.  Greenlee  joined  Schenley  in 
cently  by  Jesse  J.  Jones,  chairman  campaign,  more  than  200  publications  were  employed.  The  number  of  in-  December,  1934.  Recently,  Mr.  Green- 
of  the  R.F.C.,  are  met  in  the  new  ser-  dividual  messages  to  policyholders  through  the  combined  circulations  of  these  lee  said:  “Newspapers  constitute  the 
vices.  Advertising  stressed  the  broad-  periodicals  was  more  than  50,000,000.  Fundamental  principle  in  the  ad  series  spinal  column  of  modem  advertising,' 
ening  of  services  and  includes  the  full  been  to  give  policyholders  and  the  public  at  large  a  better  understanding  adding,  “the  American  public  is  read- 
progr^  ^  loans  available  at  Bank  of  ^  business  that  reaches  into  the  homes  of  millions  of  Canadians  and  of  the  ing  newspapers  to  a  far  greater  extent 
America  branches.  actual  relationship  between  insurance  companies,  policyholders  and  bene-  today  than  ever  before.” 


sales  and  adver- 
Using,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  18 
by  Lewis  S.  Ros¬ 
enstiel,  chairman 
of  Schenley’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  Greenlee 
has  been  in 
charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales 
promotion  and 
Robert  E.  Greenlee  his  appointment 
to  the  sales  post 
was  made  “in  line  with  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  Schenley  sales  operations 
and  to  eliminate  lost  motion,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Rosenstiel.  He  will 


six  columns  by  20  inches. 

Loori  Arc  Copy  Thome 

Lending  policies  as  advanced  re 


America  branches.  actual  i 

Patience  on  the  part  of  newspapers  fleiargg 
which  have  not  as  yet  received  space 
allotments  was  asked  by  L.  E.  Town-  ai  i 
send,  director  of  advertising  for  the 
bank,  in  commenting  to  Editor  &  Pub-  SECON 
LisHBR  on  the  campaign.  son 


today  than  ever  before.” 


CALIFORNIA  PEAR  DRIVE  EXTENDED 

SECOND  PHASE  of  the  California  Bartlett  pear  advertising  campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  California  Fresh  Bartlett  Pear  Advisory  Board  started  Aug. 


BALL  POLL  CONTINUED 

Denial  of  a  report  in  the  Aug.  II 
issue  of  Variety  that  the  Kellogg  All- 
American  baseball  poll  had  been  can- 


“We  value  newspaper  advertising  22.  it  was  announced  this  week  at  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  J.  Walter  celled,  was  made  this  week  by  Carl 


because  it  gets  results,”  Mr.  Town-  Thompson  Company.  It  consists  chiefly  of  dealer  tie-ins  and  displays  sup-  W.  Harris,  publicity  director  in  the 
send  said.  “For  that  reason,  we  want  plementing  advertising  placements  which  started  last  month  and  are  designed  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
to  be  able  to  handle  new  business  de-  to  continue  until  Ocober.  The  campaign  consists  of  newspaper  advertising  Company.  Mr.  Harris  explained  the 
veloped  and  expand  our  campaigns  placed  in  13  metropolitan  areas,  full-page  copy  in  leading  grocery  publica-  story  apparently  was  inspired  by  the 
gradually.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  lions,  24-sheet  outdoor  displays  in  six  cities  and  posters  in  transit  stations  in  five-minute  radio  spots, 

first  copy  of  a  new  campaign  appears,  four  cities.  which  had  been  bought  from  various 


we  get  wires  from  those  who  have  not 
yet  received  space  orders.  This  new 


fact  that  five-minute  radio  spots, 
which  had  been  bought  from  various 
stations  throughout  the  country  as  ad¬ 
ditional  support  in  getting  the  contest 


advertising  will  follow  the  established  and  Supply  Com-  started,  were  cancelled  when  need  fo: 

precedent  of  Bank  of  America  copy  QIlCl  ACCOUIltS  Salem,  Ma^.,  manufacturers  of  tjjjg  support  no  longer  existed.  Regu- 


and  develop  on  a  state-wide  basis." 

Stressed  in  the  new  copy  releases 
are  business  and  industrial  loan  ser- 


products,  lar  baseball  broadcasts  and  newspaper 


ROME  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  di-  R.  H.  Mailey  is  account  executive.  advertising  remain  on  the  schedule 


are  business  and  industrial  loan  ser-  Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Barricinni  Candy  Company,  New  and  no  cancellation  or  curtailment  u 

vices  broadened  after  the  manner  the  announced  the  appointment  York,  is  planning  a  fall  campaign  in  anticipated 

bank  previously  widened  its  personal  of  Wasey  &  Company,  Inc  as  local  newspapers  and  magazines, 

loan  and  automobile  financing  fields,  advertising  agents  for  ^eir  new  Ime  Glickman  Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  Q'KIEFI 
These  were  expanded  in  similar  major  ^^‘^‘"bution  is  has  the  account. 

planned  for  the  fall,  and  extensive  introd.irtion  hv  ‘-hicaco. 


newspaper  campaigns. 

IqrIc  ChoirmoR  SigRS  Copy 

Initial  copy  is  bannered  by  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  bank’s  lending  policy  by 
A.  P.  Giannini,  board  chairman.  Mr. 
Giannini  used  modernized  banking 


O'KIEFFE  PROMOTED 

Chicago,  Aug.  22 — Leo  Bumeti 


XISi„r.nd  ^£  -p“:o«o„  will  ?newra‘'°d"'  I-  Buma.,  C.n.p»! 

immediately  foUow.  S^.  Keyes,  Jr.,  ‘t^r  •  l~.l  .dvertising  agency,,  a.- 


is  account  executive. 


gppt  1  hgg  postponed  for  abou 
O.  Matie,  Inc.,  New  York,  importers  two  months.  H.  M.  Kiesewetter  Ad 


odorant,  which  has  been  planned  for  nounced  today  a  re-grouping  of  ex- 
Sept.  1.  has  been  pos^ned  for  about  ^cutive  personnel.  Jack  O’Kieffe 
two  months.  H.  M  Kiesewetter  Ad-  vice-oresident  and  head  of  the  copy 
vertismg  Agency.  New  York,  has  the  department,  becomes  director  of  pro- 


A.  r-.  uianmni,  ooara  cnairman.  Mr.  of  piCKTIME  ...  The  Watch  of  To-  vertising  Agency  New  York  has  the 

Giannmi  us^  mc^ernized  banking  morrow  ...  a  watch  that  sets  itself  account  ^  ’  department,  becomes  director  of  pre^ 

newspaper  advertising  for  more  than  automatically  when  the  wearer  press-  Aaaryn^r  Tno  creative  work, 

thrw  decades  in  developing  a  single  es  the  crown,  has  appointed  Alfred  jrf*  Y<frk^^ar  Wn ^  h  ’  S  ^  assisted  by  John  ^ 

bank  into  a  state-wide  service.  Today  j  Silberstein.  Inc.,  New  York,  as  v,  Riley,  a  member  of  the  agency  suik 


307  commimities  of  California  have 
Bank  of  America  service. 

Beneath  Mr.  Giannini's  statement 


Hanan  &  Son  to  handle  all  advertis-  its  inception,  and  Frank  G.  Eastmar. 


ing  activities  for  their  retail  stores,  who  recently  joined  the  organization 


Beneath  Mr.  Giannini’s  statement  O', N®'*:  ^s  well  ^  the  promotion  of  Hanan’s  Strother  Cary,  previously  in  the  re- 

are  boxes  and  carefully  graduated  di-  SdLd^%Xs?o"n?  Inc!ToT^^  dialers"'^'  nationally  through  se^ch  department,  has  been  named  i 
visions  of  copy  telling  of  the  various  .u  •  adverticinir  uMieis.  junior  account  executive, 

individual  lending  services.  Each  is  aavenising.  oirtpnsivp  rntnoraviirg> 


An  extensive  rotogravure  campaign 


carried  under  a  sub-head.  Services  .  Lichtolier,  manufacturers  of  fight-  in  newspapers  for  the  fall  season  will  WFIFIFT  TOTTSICI  nr’FhirY 
include  long  term  loans  for  commerce  fixtures  and  lamps,  New  York,  be  launched  on  Sept.  18  with  full- 


iiiciuutf  long  lerm  loans  lor  commerce  — r,,  ,  . - V,i  i  r.  .  ’ 

and  industry,  small  business  loans  and  »  fall  adverting  page  ads  by  the  Cohen,  Goldman  Vaughn  Weidel,  promotion  consul 

oersonal  loans  There  are  farm  home  campaign  in  magazines  and  New  York  Company,  New  York,  makers  of  men’s  to  newspapers,  magazines,  anc 

automobile  financing,  dealer  financing!  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Co.  is  clothing.  Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  di-  busine^  pa^rs,  has  joined  Metropol^ 

modernization,  commercial,  home  P’f'"®  the  copy,  with  George  R.  rects  the  advertising.  tan  Advertising  Co.,  New  York  ^ 

building  and  purchasing  and  com-  representative.  ditto.  Inc.,  New  York,  manufac-  V‘^-Prcsident  in  charge  of  a 

^  •  of  duplicating  machines,  has  department  for  ^rvicing  ass^iati^ 


modity  loans  and  a  service  for  doctors. 


dentists  and  hospitals.  has  been  appomted  by  the  national 

Term  loans  for  small  business  range  Association  of  Retail  Meat  Dealers 
upward  from  $500  for  one  year  for  a  to  handle  the  advertising  to  introduce 


placing  the  copy,  with  George  R.  rects  the  advertising.  tan  Advertising  Co.,  New  YorK,  f~ 

Eckels,  account  representative.  D  j  York  mannfar  vice-president  in  charge  of  a  specia- 

W.  E.  Long  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  turer  of  duplicating  machines,  has  department  for  ^rvicing  ass^iatiw 
has  been  appomted  by  the  National  appointed  W.  W.  Garrison  &  Co.  as  Weidel  was  formerly  pro- 

Association  of  Retail  Meat  Dealers  agency.  motion  manager  of  the  New  lO" 

to  handle  the  advertising  to  introduce  rpi _ u  a  ttr  r  e  o..  t.,-  World-Telegram. 


minimum  annual  net  income  of  $2,500. 
An  accounts  receivable  plan  is  offered 


SSOCIATION  OF  IIETAIL  MEAT  DEALERS  agCnCy. 

handle  the  advertising  to  introduce  Through  A.  W.  Lewin  &  Co.,  Inc., 
a  new  zipper  hot-dog.  Newark,  N.  J.,  agency,  Hollis  Co.  of 

Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  the  same  city  is  releasing  an  adver- 


to  release  cash  invested  in  receivables  bss  ap|x>inted  Leo  Burnett  Company,  tising  schedule  introducing  new  spe- 


without  notification  to  customers.  In-  Chicago 
dustrial  enterprises  are  offered  long  division 
term  fimds  under  a  plan  particularly  Redm 
adapted  for  expansion  purposes.  been  n: 


NEW  N.  J.  AGENCY 

The  Kenyon,  Baker  Co.,  advertisiSt 


Chicago,  as  agency  for  its  men’s  shoe  cialty  items.  Consumer  publications  agency,  has  been  formed  at  69  Clin*®' 

division.  wiU  be  used  in  the  fall,  following  a  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  Henry  ^ 

Redmond  Company,  Boston,  has  current  campaign  of  dealer  adver-  Kenyon,  Louis  W.  Beisch,  F.  J.  Stf 

been  named  advertising  counsel  for  tising. 


phans  and  R.  W.  Hewitt. 


fOR  AUGUST  27.  1  938 
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■^idvattiiQU 


■Odf/ettbine  -Heenciei 


Among  Advertising  Folk  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

'STpy‘‘wS‘S  He'SH’r.  ®V  WABBEN  U  BASSETT  f  “  . 

4  McDonald,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  ■  '  .  ■  Ir  ICtUfOS  j50St 


oecutive  vice-president  of  the  agency, 
Stephenson  Wells  has  joined  M. 
Glen  Miller,  Chicago  agency,  as  an 
account  executive. 

Abthur  M.  Semones,  vice-president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  Lane 
Company,  Altavista,  Va.,  has  re¬ 
amed  to  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Ina,  Qiicago. 

national  Sportsman  and  Hunting 
k  Fishing  magazines  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  John  H. 
Hamilton  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  office.  Hcimilton  re¬ 
signed  as  sales  manager  of  Jefferson 
Tester  Advertising  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Councillors. 

Bert  Jay  North,  for  many  years 
■Vew  Jersey  director  of  publicity  and 
sales  promotion  for  Studebaker  Sales 
Co,  has  joined  Koretz,  Kopel,  Ideas, 
Inc,  Newark,  N.  J.,  agency.  His  new 
duties  will  include  copy  preparation, 
public  relations  and  promotion  work. 

Ralph  L.  Lee  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  General  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit,  was  chief  speaker  before 
members  of  the  Northwest  Club  in 
Detroit,  Aug.  24,  talking  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Infant  Industries.” 

MacGregor  Davidson,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  branch  of  Gardner 
Advertising  Company,  is  recovering 
in  the  New  York  Hospital  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident  early  last  May. 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Davidson  will 
be  back  in  the  field  in  the  early  fall. 

Keith  Kimball,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Fortune  Magazine  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1938,  and  who  was  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  for  10 
years  previous  to  that  time,  will 
shortly  rejoin  the  staff  of  BBDO. 

Donald  H.  Long  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  London  office  of  N 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  to  its  New  York  office 
where  he  is  handling  radio  and  gen¬ 
eral  publicity. 

Edward  D.  Madden,  Myron  Leck- 
KER  and  Gordon  Hyde  have  been 
named  vice-presidents  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Hyde 
was  formerly  vice-president  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc. 

Grace  Coleman  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Franklin  Simon 
4  Co.,  New  York  department  store, 
succeeding  Katherine  Talbot,  re¬ 
signed. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
Aug.  22  announced  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
Ncu;  York  Sun,  as  first  speaker  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season.  Mr.  Hodges 
will  speak  Oct.  27. 

Kenneth  V.  Braddon,  advertising 
nmnager  of  British  True  Story  maga¬ 
zine,  who  has  spent  two  weeks  here 
surveying  American  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  methods,  sailed  for  London 
Aug.  23  aboard  the  Bremen. 

Albert  Woodley  of  the  Caples  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  has  returned  from 
a  three-week  business  trip  to  Paris. 

William  H.  Simms,  formerly  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  You  magazine. 

Harry  A.  Cooper,  formerly  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  as  furniture 
copywriter. 

Bert  M.  Hilberts,  for  the  past  five 
years  with  the  advertising  staff  of 
Nation’s  Business,  has  joined  the  home 
•nsulation  division  of  Johns-Manville 
I  as  a  sales  executive. 


THE  OLD  "position”  bogey  seems  to 
have  been  exploded,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  New  Orleans. 

The  date  was  Aug.  17  when  the  two- 
column  page-deep  grocery  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  75-year-old  A.  M.  &  J. 
Solari  Ltd.,  appeared  well  back  in  the 
54-page  tightly  packed  morning 
Times-Picayune,  on  a  left  hand  page 
“gutter”  position,,  without  a  signature. 

Neither  publisher  or  advertiser  no¬ 
ticed  the  omission  of  the  signature, 
phone  number  and  street  address  un¬ 
til  the  day  was  well  advanced  and  a 
customer,  after  placing  her  order  by 
phone  with  one  of  the  15  special  op¬ 
erators  employed  to  take  care  of  phone 
orders  when  newspaper  copy  is  run, 
chided  the  operator  about  the  store 
being  too  stingy  to  buy  enough  space 
for  its  signature. 

Frying  Chickens  Featured 

The  advertisement  featured  a  spe¬ 
cial  of  Wap.sie  Valley  frying  chickens 
and  sold  412  by  phone.  Other  special 
items  produced  equally  as  well,  and 
the  store  exceeded  the  sales  volume 
of  the  day  a  year  previous  by  11.1%. 
The  newspaper  received  nine  phone 
calls  asking  if  the  ad  was  Solari’s.  No 
other  Solari  advertising  appeared  in 
any  other  paper. 

Mr.  Omar  Cheer,  president  of  the 
store,  when  interviewed  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  remarked,  “Solari  in  building 
its  sales  volume  in  excess  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually  has  tried  to  make 
its  advertising  so  distinct  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken.” 

Prominently  lettered  on  the  first 
floor  is  the  store’s  slogan  taken  from 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  which  reads, 
“Good  will  is  the  disposition  of  a  well 
pleased  costumer  to  return  to  the  place 
where  he  has  been  well  treated." 

"King  Chemurgy" 

A  BRAND  NEW  advertising  character 
will  make  his  bow  Monday,  Aug.  29, 
when  “King  Chemurgy”  hits  the  pages 
of  Time  magazine,  later  to  appear  in 
the  Nations  Business  and  six  dailies. 

King  Chemurgy  is  a  synthetic  per¬ 
sonality  conceived  by  Dixie  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  invite 
the  attention  of  inv'estors  to  Missis¬ 
sippi’s  industrial  opportunities  for 
enterprises  which  process  cotton  fiber, 
wood  cottonseed,  tung  oil,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  farm  products.  King 
Chemurgy  has  a  test  tube  body,  plow 
point  feet  and  he  carries  a  pitchfork 
sceptre.  His  coat  of  arms  is  a  pitch- 
fork  and  test  tube  crossed  upon  an 
outline  map  of  Mississippi. 

Sponsored  by  the  Mississippi  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  and  Advertising 
Commission,  he  for  seven  months  will 
“present  Mississippi  to  the  nation  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  a  state  of  manifold 
opportunities  for  plants  utilizing  the 
products  of  the  soil.” 

His  emblazoned  coat-of-arms  is  the 
banner  of  the  chemical  revolution, 
heralding  the  industrialization  of 
agriculture  and  the  alliance  of  farm 
with  factory. 

Miracles  are  performed  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  Tabletops  are  created  from 
.sawdust,  raincoats  from  tung  nuts, 
starch  from  sweet  potatoes,  newspa¬ 
pers  from  pine,  plastics  from  soy  bean 
and  auto  tires  from  cotton  fiber. 

Above  is  shown  the  second  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  series.  It  will  appear 


Sept.  26.  It  shows  King  Chemurgy 
and  features  lingerie  from  trees. 
Other  ads  tell  of  paint  from  orchards, 
starch  from  sweet  potatoes,  roofing 
from  cotton  seed. 

There  will  be  seven  advertisements 
in  the  series,  142  lines  on  two  columns. 
They  will  be  spaced  from  Aug.  29  to 
March  1,  1939.  Six  newspapers  are 
being  used  in  addition  to  the  two  mag¬ 
azines:  New  York  Times,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Engineers,  scientists,  business  men 
and  bankers,  in  the  copy,  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  become  citizens  in  the  “Realm 
of  King  Chemurgy,”  Mississippi. 

His  call  for  volunteers  will  cost  $25,- 
000,  the  largest  single  item  in  the  $100,- 
000  biennial  budget  for  the  Mississippi 
Advertising  Commission. 

PHUCO  FARM  AD  DRIVE 

Using  19  farm  publications  in  the 
South  and  Middle  West,  the  biggest 
farm  radio  campaign  in  all  Philco 
Radio  &  Television  Corp.  history  was 
launched  this  week  by  Ernest  B.  Love- 
man,  advertising  manager.  The  theme 
of  the  new  campaign,  which  will  run 
through  the  Christmas  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  will  be  economy,  based  on  the 
fact  that  a  series  of  inventions  make 
it  possible  to  cut  operating  costs  by 
two-thirds  with  the  new  Philco  farm 
radio.  Advertising  is  being  placed 
through  Hutchins  Advertising  Agency, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NAMED  AD  CHIEF 

Jack  Bimbaum  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Browne  Vint¬ 
ners  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sam¬ 
uel  Lentz,  executive  vice-president 
announced  Aug.  23.  Mr.  Bimbaum  has 
been  with  the  company  for  two  years. 


Schine  Theatres  President. 
Increasing  Budget  20%, 

To  Use  Press  Exclusively 

Newspaper  advertising  is  by  far  the 
best  medium  for  selling  motion  pic¬ 
ture  entertainment,  J.  Myer  Schine, 
president  of  the  Schine  Theatrical 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  operators  of  a  theater 
chain  in  the  U.  S.,  told  a  meeting  of 
over  150  organization  members  and 
guests  at  a  three-day  convention  held 
recently  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Schine  also  said  advertising 
budgets  in  all  Schine  theaters  have 
been  increased  for  the  fall  show  sea¬ 
son,  all  additional  appropriations  to 
be  used  solely  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  “After  a  thorough  analysis  of 
our  operations,  newspapers  in  the 
communities  in  which  the  183  houses 
of  the  circuit  are  located  were  deemed 
superior  to  every  other  advertising 
agency,”  Mr.  Schine  telegraphed  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pubusher  from  his  home  in 
Gloversville. 

Newspaper  Revenue  Greater 

He  said  test  campaigns  on  pictures 
with  the  bulk  of  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  also  on  comparative  pic¬ 
tures  cutting  the  newspaper  linage 
and  increasing  linage  in  other  mfedia, 
proved  that  far  greater  returns  were 
obtainable  from  newspapers. 

“Newspaper  readers  are  the  best 
prospects  for  merchants  of  entertain¬ 
ment  as  well  as  other  merchants  and 
an  analysis  of  our  operations  show 
newspapers  reach  practically  every 
able-to-buy  resident  of  a  market  and 
its  trade  territory,”  Mr.  Schine  ex¬ 
plained. 

“During  any  and  all  kinds  of  weath¬ 
er,  any  and  all  economic  conditions, 
people  read  newspapers  and  practi¬ 
cally  everyone  can  afford  to  buy 
them,”  he  added. 

In  Mr.  Schine’s  opinion  "newspa¬ 
pers  reach  the  greatest  variety  of  po¬ 
tential  theater  customers  more  read¬ 
ily  and  more  easily  than  any  other 
media.”  He  explained  that  announce¬ 
ment  of  theater  attractions,  like  any 
other  merchandise,  is  essentially  news 
and  is  looked  for  with  interest  by 
readers  in  both  news  columns  and 
display  space. 

Value  in  Newspaper's  Timeliness 

“Flexibility,  timeliness  and  quick 
adaptability  of  the  newspaper  is  of 
great  value  to  us,”  Mr.  Schine  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Therefore  I  am  increasing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  all  theaters  by 
20%  and  these  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  are  to  be  used  solely  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  he  added. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  "our 
own  advertising  in  theaters,”  Mr. 
Schine  said:  “We  credit  newspaper 
advertising  as  contributing  more  to 
the  success  of  the  Schine  Theaters 
than  all  other  advertising  media  com¬ 
bined.” 

The  convention  endorsed  the  $1,- 
000,000  advertising  compaign  which 
v/ill  get  underway  nationally  Sept.  1. 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

All  offices  of  Gilman,  Nicoll  & 
Ruthman  will  represent  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  effective 
Sept.  1.  It  was  stated  in  last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  this  paper 
would  be  represented  by  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman  of  Detroit. 
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12  Editors  Draft 
Report  on  South's 
Economic  Ills 

Scripps-Howard  Chiefs  Urge 

Removal  of  Discriminatory 

Freight  Rates 

In  an  extraordinary  and  unprece¬ 
dented  co-operative  action,  12  editors 
of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in  the 
South,  from  Knoxville  to  El  Paso, 
after  a  two-day  session  in  which  all 
phases  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council’s  recent  “report  on  economic 
conditions  in  the  south’’  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Aug.  23.  issued  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  solve  the  South’s  economic 
problems. 

Addressing  their  statement  to  the 
region  which  their  papers  cover  and 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  editors 
declared  that  discriminatory  freight 
rates  are  “one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  low  purchasing  power”  in  Southern 
states,  and  that  from  this  fact  flow 
most  of  the  other  gyils”  besetting  the 
economic  life  of  their  region. 

Ur^e  Fretgiif  Rot*  Eqaality 
They  urged  abolition  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  freight  rates  which  hamper  their 
industry  and  agriculture,  stating:  “Its 
removal  should  be  the  first  item  on 
the  program  for  the  economic  up¬ 
building  of  the  South,  because  the 
justice  of  the  South’s  case  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  unquestioned  and  it  can  be 
won  with  the  least  delay.” 

The  NEC  report,  which  was  drafted 
by  Southerners  and  countersigned  by 
leading  bankers,  educators  and  polit¬ 
ical  and  labor  leaders,  was  accepted 
by  the  editors  as  the  “key  to  the  door¬ 
way  of  opportunity”  for  their  section. 

In  their  report,  which  was  approved 
unanimously,  the  editors  said:  “Dis¬ 
crimination  in  freight  rates  has  long 
been  a  barrier  in  the  development  of 
the  South  and  Southwest.  This  dis¬ 
crimination  in  freight  rates  is  the  key 
link  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  South¬ 
ern  manufacturer  compelled  to  pay 
higher  freight  rates  than  his  competi¬ 
tor  in  other  regions,  must  take  the 
extra  cost  out  of  the  pay  envelope  of 
his  employes.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  low  purchasing  power 
from  which  flows  most  of  the  other 
evils  of  the  South.” 

Not  Solely  a  Southern  Problem 

The  editors  pointed  out  that  freight 
rate  discrimination  is  not  only  a 
Southern  problem,  but  that  “discrim¬ 
ination  is  also  in  effect  against  the 
Mountain  States.”  Their  report  said 
they  believed  “a  political  coalition  in 
Congress  might  correct  the  evil  if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fails 
to  decide  the  pending  case  in  favor  of 
the  South.” 

The  “pending  case”  is  one  filed  by 
Southeastern  Governors  seeking 
freight-rate  parity  on  a  long  list  of 
specified  articles.  The  Governors’  in¬ 
tention,  it  is  believed,  is  to  seek  gen¬ 
eral  parity  if  they  win  in  this  case. 

The  editors  also  reiterated  their 
support  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program  being  administered  by 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and 
recommended  added  efforts  to  improve 
the  farm-tenancy,  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  situations  in  the  South.  They 
invited  capital  into  their  region,  but 
explained  that  there  must  be  no  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Southern  labor. 

They  passed  a  resolution  to  work 
for  severance  taxes  which  would  re¬ 
compense  the  South  for  its  irreplace¬ 
able  natural  resources  and  they  op¬ 
ened  the  columns  of  their  newspapers 
to  full  discussion  of  the  South’s  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  meeting  of  editors,  all  execu- 


Scripps-Howard  Southern  editors  at  Memphis  meeting,  Aug.  2 1 >22.  Standing,  I.  to  r.: 
Carl  D.  Groat,  editor,  Cincinnati  Post;  George  Carmack,  editor,  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel;  Marshall  McNeil,  Washington  correspondent  of  Scripps-Howard  Southwest 
group  of  papers,  who  covered  the  conference.  Seated,  I.  to  r.:  A.  C.  Bartlett,  editor, 
Houston  Press;  John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  and 
president  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  who  presided;  Walter  Morrow,  editor, 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  editor-in-chlef  of  the  Southwestern  Scripps-Howard 

newspapers. 


lives  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
and  at  which  John  H.  Sorrells,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  presided,  included: 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  executive  editor, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman,  editor,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar;  George  Carmack,  edi¬ 
tor,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel;  James 
E.  Mills,  editor,  Birmingham  Post; 
Carl  A.  Saunders,  editor,  Covington 
Kentucky  Post;  Allan  C.  Bartlett,  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  Press;  Don  E.  Weaver, 
editor.  Fort  Worth  Press;  Edward  M. 
Pooley,  editor,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald 
Post;  Lee  Hills,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  News;  Walter  Morrow,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Southwestern  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers,  and  Carl  D.  Groat,  editor, 
Cincinnati  Post. 

a 

HECKERS  FALL  DRIVE 

A  four-week  newspaper  campaign 
advertising  Heckers’  Cream  Farina 
and  H-0  Oats  will  be  used  in  68 
newspapers  in  56  cities  by  the  Hecker 
H-O  Division.  The  campaign,  which 
will  feature  the  sale  of  two  boxes  of 
H-0  Oats  and  a  box  of  Cream  Farina 
for  a  cent  more  than  the  price  of  the 
oats  alone,  will  begin  the  middle  of 
September  and  continue  through  Oc¬ 
tober.  It  will  be  concentrated  in 
cities  in  New  England,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  Cleveland,  O.  The 
campaign  will  include  the  distribu¬ 
tion  to  grocers  of  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  and  dealer  helps.  Erwin. 
Wasey  &  Company  is  the  agency. 

AD  CHIEFS  TO  MEET 

Fall  meeting  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  department  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  will  be  held  in  Nor¬ 
man.  Okla.,  Oct.  30  on  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  campus. 


Oldtyme  Distillers 
Increase  Ads  15% 

A  15%  increase  in  newspaper  and 
outdoor  advertising  was  decided  on  at 
a  meeting  of  30  state  managers  of 
Oldtyme  Distillers,  Inc.,  Aug.  24  in 
New  York.  Other  media  to  be  used 
include  trade  papers,  direct  mail  and 
point-of-sale  displays.  K.  H.  Seidel, 
advertising  manager,  presided  at  the 
conference,  which  was  called  to 
give  the  field  representatives  a 
voice  in  the  company’s  advertising 
program. 

T^e  drive  is  scheduled  to  appear 
Sept.  15  and  will  extend  into  1939.  It 
will  feature  Three  Feathers,  Green 
River  and  Grand  McNeish  whiskies 
and  Three  Feathers  and  Green  River 
gins.  According  to  an  Oldtyme 
spokesman,  the  campaign  will  cover 
the  Eastern  seaboard  from  Boston  to 
Washington  and  will  extend  as  far 
West  as  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Copy 
will  appear  twice  weekly  in  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies  and  will  run  800  and  400 
lines  alternately.  Weeklies,  the 
spokesman  said,  will  run  150-line 
ads. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency  has  the 
recount. 

YOUNG  TO  SIOUX  CITY 

Clem  Young,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune.  His  post  at  the  World- 
Herald  was  taken  by  Tom  Devaney, 
former  assistant  advertising  manager 
for  the  Omaha  Bee-News. 

m 

FREE  VACATION  COPIES 

The  Mt.  Airy  (N.  C.)  Times  has  been 
sending  all  subscribers  the  paper  free 
of  charge  for  the  duration  of  their 
vacation  this  year. 


CHARGES  HATE  CAMPAIGN  BY  CERTAIN  DAILIES 

W’ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  24 — Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
today  charged  certain  eastern  newspapers  with  conducting  a  “campaign 
of  hatred”  in  their  opposition  to  the  New  Deal  farm  program.  Their  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  program  is  carrying  agriculture  back  to  the  dark  days  of  1932, 
he  said,  “Isn’t  the  capitalistic  system;  it  is  the  hatred  system.” 

N.  r,  STATE  AD  DRIVE  TO  USE  TOO  DAILIES 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  Bureau  of  Publicity,  through  its  advertising 
agents,  Kelly,  Nason  &  Winsten,  Inc.,  annotmeed  Aug.  24  that  more  than 
100  daily  newspapers  will  be  used  in  the  fall  campaign  this  year.  Allan 
Reagan,  director,  said  the  campaign  will  begin  Sept.  15  and  will  stress  the 
state’s  autumn  beauties  for  tourists  and  also  various  recreational  centers. 


Broun  Denies 
He's  a  Red 
At  Dies  Probe 

Leaves  Working  Press  Seat, 
Takes  Stand  to  Answer 
Communism  Charge 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  23— Sit¬ 
ting  at  the  working  press  table,  cov¬ 
ering  hearings  of  the  Dies  committee 
investigating  “isms”  in  the  U.  S.. 
Columnist  Heywood  Broun  this  week 
heard  himself  described  as  a  com¬ 
munist.  Broun  soon  afterward  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  testify  and  made 
flat  denial,  concluding  with  the  state¬ 
ment:  “Before  you  shut  me  off,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  committee  is  only 
wasting  its  time.” 

Accused  by  Writer 
Broun  was  accused  by  Dr.  J.  B 
Matthews,  writer  and  lecturer  who  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  a  former  “inside 
worker”  for  the  Communists.  Mat¬ 
thews  also  charged  Communists  are 
“boring  from  within”  in  the  nation's 
press,  naming  the  New  York  Times. 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 
Broun,  columnist  and  president  oi 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  i 
CIO  affiliate,  was  charged  by  Mat¬ 
thews  with  telling  him  that  he  was 
withdrawing  from  the  Socialist  Party 
to  work  for  the  Communists. 

"Never  Was  a  Communist" 

On  the  witness  stand  Broun  read  a 
statement  that  “neither  under  the  seal 
of  secrecy  nor  publicly  did  I  tell  Mat¬ 
thews  I  was  withdrawing  from  the 
So(iali^  to  work  for  the  Conunji- 
nists,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  quit  the 
Socialists  because  I  was  irked  by  party 
discipline.”  He  explained  that  he  had 
been  “called  up  on  the  carpet”  for 
writing  a  column  in  which  he  “spoke 
well”  of  A1  Smith.  He  reminded  that 
the  column  was  written  six  years  ago. 

“I  am  for  CIO  leadership  and  I 
favor  the  loyalist  cause  in  Spain.  I 
am  against  Fascism  and  I  am  for 
peace  and  democracy.  I  am  not  a 
Communist  and  never  have  been,”  he 
stated. 

When  Broun  concluded  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  counselled  the  committee 
against  wasting  time,  he  was  swiftly 
gavelled  down  by  Chairman  Dies  when 
spectators  applauded. 

■ 

NUCOA  BEFORE  FTC 

Washington,  Aug.  27 — Misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  the  content  of  Nucoa  Oleo¬ 
margarine  and  of  the  process  by  which 
it  is  made  is  alleged  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  a  complaint  is¬ 
sued  against  the  Best  Foods,  Inc.  IIk 
complaint  charges  that  the  respon¬ 
dent  company  published  illustration.- 
showing  Nucoa  Oleomargarine  col- 
I  ored  yellow  in  imitation  of  butter,  and 
advertised  the  product  as  beinf 
“churned  in  fresh  pasteurized  milk 
^  Alleging  that  the  company’s  misrep¬ 
resentations  are  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the 
complaint  allows  20  days  for  filin? 
answer. 

■ 

AD  DISPLAYS  HIT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  24 — W.  S 
Alexander,  Federal  Alcohol  Adminis¬ 
trator,  has  instituted  a  drive  again-< 
donation  of  elaborate  graphic  adver¬ 
tising  displays  by  members  of  the 
liquor  industry  to  operators  of  reta- 
outlets.  Permit  holders  have  bee; 
warned  such  promotional  matter  mus 
not  exceed  $10  in  value  in  any  single 
donation  and  must  not  be  given  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  purchase  of  products. 
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HIT  'EM  WHERE  THEY 


"Wee  Willie”  Keeler  had  a  simple  success  secret. 
To  explain  how  he  rapped  the  ball  just  out  of  reach  of 
the  fielders,  he  said  "I  just  hit  ’em  where  they  ain’t.” 

But  advertisers  don’t  want  to  miss  customers. 
They  want  to  hit  ’em  where  they  ARE — reach  people 
who  can  BUY. 

In  Los  Angeles 
county,  for  example, 
there  are  2  3  5,000 
families  with  incomes 
above  $2000  per  year.  They  have  a  combined  buying 
power  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  They  spend 
two-thirds  of  the  money  spent  in  the  county.  They  are 
any  advertiser’s  best  prospects. 

The  Times  reaches  these  PRE-SELECTED 
PROSPECTS  more  thoroughly,  and  at  less  cost,  than 
any  other  Los  Angeles  newspaper. 


Times  morning 
circulation  is  largest 
on  the  coast;  228,366 
for  the  first  quarter 
of  1938;  Sundays  361,787.  Repeated  surveys  have 
proved  and  re-proved  that  The  Times  covers  the 
families  who  buy  the  bulk  of  practically  every  adver¬ 
tised  product. 

For  proof,  write  to  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cres- 
mer  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  or  to  The  Times. 


Here’s  where 
they  ARE  .  .  . 


And  here’s  how 
to  HIT  ’em  ... . 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


THE  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
probably  scores  a  couple  of  firsts 
with  its  current  series  of  small  ads 
on  the  financial  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times.  The  ads  use  the  now  familiar 
Ed  Reed  cartoons,  which  are,  so  far 
as  we  can  find  out,  the  first  cartoons 
to  break  into  the  quietly  respect¬ 
able  precincts  of  the  Times  financial 
pages. 

They  are  also,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  ads  addressed  to  a  financial  audi¬ 
ence  that  dare  to  make  that  audience 
laugh.  Copy  is  brief  and  to-the-point, 
quoting  figures  to  show  that  Iowa  Ls 
right  now  a  fat  and  receptive  market 
for  financial  advertisers. 

"ONLY  the  Echo  .  . 

SOME  OF  our  big  city  promotion  boys 
had  better  start  sharpening  their 
pencils.  The  Monndsville  (W.  Va.) 
Echo  has  a  lad  or  lassie  doing  promo¬ 
tion  who  is  a  real  threat.  At  hand  is 
a  little  newsprint  throwaway  attest¬ 
ing  to  the  Echo’s  leadership  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  classified  advertising.  It 
is  headed  “ONLY  the  Echo  Shows  Re¬ 
sults”  and  reproduces  “clippings  from 
recent  issues  of  the  Echo”  which  re¬ 
port  how  classified  ads  in  the  Echo 
sold  Mr.  Daugherty’s  furniture  in  half 
an  hour,  found  Mrs.  Rader’s  sweater 
the  morning  after  her  ad  appeared, 
sold  Mr.  Strawn’s  washing  machine  in 
an  hour  and  returned  James  Sivert’s 
tennis  shoe  even  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  advertise  its  loss.  The  style 
is  simple  and  straightforward,  al¬ 
though  the  language  is  sometimes  a 
bit  salty  and  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  “competitive.”  For  your 
information,  Moimdsville  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  14,411,  the  Echo  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,514. 

Consumer  Purchase  Survey 

THE  Consumer  Purchase  Survey  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  a  preliminary  report 
on  which  has  just  been  issued,  contains 
a  wealth  of  valuable  information  that 
newspaper  research  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments  should  be  able  to  make  good 
use  of. 

The  Survey  covers  family  income 
and  expenditure  in  typical  communi¬ 
ties  of  various  sizes  throughout  the 
country.  It  includes  all  income  ranges 
and  all  occupational  groups  except 
families  on  relief.  It  analyzes  family 
expenditures  for  food,  clothing,  hous¬ 
ing,  household  operation,  household 
furnishings,  automobile  purchase  and 
operation,  personal  care,  medical  care, 
recreation,  transportation,  tobacco  and 
reading.  Later  reports  will  probably 
break  down  these  expenditures  even 
further;  they  are  now  broken  down 
only  by  income  groups. 

The  New  York  Times  Market  Re¬ 
search  Department  has  issued  a  mime¬ 
ographed  synopsis  of  the  Survey  cov¬ 
ering  expenditures  of  white  non-relief 
families  in  New  York. 

Roberts  to  Winnipeg 

C.  M.  (Monty)  ROBER’TS,  formerly  of 
the  Vancouver  Province  staff,  has 
become  promotion  manager  of  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune.  As  a  member  of 
the  magazine  staff  of  the  Province,  Mr 
Roberts,  collaborating  with  Jack 
Boothe,  staff  cartoonist,  originated  a 
weekly  feature,  “There  and  Back 
with  Monty  and  Jack.”  He  was  also 
for  a  while  manager  of  Pacific  News 
Service,  an  independent  publicity 
agency. 

Music  in  Milwaukee 
THE  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ran  a  full- 
page  ad  recently  intended  to  stim¬ 


ulate  business  for  music  schools,  in¬ 
structors  and  merchants.  Headed 
“She  Shall  Have  Music  Wherever  She 
Goes,”  the  page  was  attractively  il¬ 
lustrated  wi^  a  photograph  of  a  young 
girl  playing  a  piano  at  home.  Copy 
extolled  the  virtues  of  music  and  of 
knowing  how  to  play  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  and  called  attention  to  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  numerous  music  schools  and  in¬ 
structors  and  the  fine  musical  instru¬ 
ments  available  in  its  stores.  Reprints 
of  the  page  were  sent  to  merchants 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  tie-up 
their  own  merchandising  with  the 
Sentinel’s  general  campaign. 

Selling  the  Retail  Store 

THE  Advertising  Almanac  Services, 

in  co-operation  with  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  are  issuing  this  week  a  sup¬ 
plement  designed  to  help  retail  stores 
sell  themselves  to  the  public  during 
National  Retail  Demonstration  Week, 
which  opiens  Sept.  18.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  ideas  and  suggestions  that 
should  prove  helpful  to  newspaper 
promotion  departments  in  developing 
retail  institutional  linage. 

The  idea  behind  National  Retail 
Demonstration  Week  is  to  build  up 
the  institutional  character  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  dry  goods  stores.  The  re¬ 
tail  store,  it  is  pointed  out,  must  not 
only  sell  its  wares,  it  must  sell  it¬ 
self. 

It  must  do  a  public  relations  job  for 
itself  through  institutional  advertising, 
winning  public  confidence,  goodwill 
and  support  by  showing  how  important 
a  place  it  occupies  in  the  community 
it  serves. 

The  current  supplement  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  copy  ideas  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  leaders  in  retailing  and 
merchandising  that  suggest  copy  ap¬ 
proaches.  It  reproduces  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  institutional  advertisements  of 
retail  stores  all  over  the  country  show¬ 
ing  how  successful  stores  are  building 
public  goodwill  by  using  newspaper 
space  for  institutional  copy. 

BBB  AD  RULES  ADOPTED 

Richmond,  Va..  Aug.  25 — Representa¬ 
tives  of  Richmond  department  stores 
and  furriers  have  adopted  and  put 
into  effect  through  the  ^tter  Business 
Bureau  trade  practice  rules  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  fur  industry.  Truth  in 
advertising  and  selling  furs  and  fur 
garments  is  emphasized  in  the  rules. 
Accurate  names  of  pelts  will  be  given 
in  all  advertising  and  on  all  marking 
tags. 


Boston  Parley 
On  Distribution 
Has  World  Aspect 

Experts  from  Abroad  and 
U.  S.  to  Discuss 
Problems  Sept.  26-27 

With  a  good  portion  of  the  program 
devoted  to  world  aspects  of  distribu¬ 
tion  which  will  be  explained  by  spieak- 
ers  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and 
from  Europe,  the  10th  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution,  a  national 
forum  for  problems  of  distribution, 
sponsored  by  the  Retail  Trade  Board, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Sept. 
26-27. 

The  conference,  in  which  universi¬ 
ties,  business  and  industrial  associa¬ 
tions  are  co-operating,  will  hear  P.  A. 
O’Connell,  general  chairman  of  the 
conference  and  president  of  E.  T. 
Slattery  Company,  Boston,  and  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board,  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  at  9:30  a.m.  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  During  the  opening 
session  Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  president, 
American  Retail  Federation;  Harold 
Whitehead,  Harold  Whitehead  and 
Staff,  Ltd.,  business  consultants,  Lon¬ 
don;  Mrs.  Hortense  W.  Odium,  pres¬ 
ident,  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York,  among 
others,  will  discuss  new  trends  in 
distribution  technique. 

Foreign  Experts  to  Speak 

Distribution  experts  from  England, 
France,  Denmark  and  Austria,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  this  field  in  the 
U.  S.,  will  read  papers  during  the 
afternoon  session  that  day.  Current 
activity  in  domestic  trade,  measure¬ 
ment  in  sales  management,  executive 


leadership  and  distribution  problems 
of  the  future;  the  effects  of  European 
co-operatives  on  retail  trade;  indus¬ 
trial  relations  in  department  stores 
and  price  policies  in  a  changing  world 
are  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  following  day. 

Donald  W.  Nelson,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  merchandising.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  preside 
as  chairman  of  the  luncheon  that  day 
during  which  Ralph  McA.  Ingersoll, 
vice-president.  Time,  Inc.,  will  talk 
on  “The  Distribution  of  Information”- 
R.  E.  Freer,  member.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  will  discuss  “The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Consumer,” 
and  Dr.  George  Gallup,  director, 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
wave. 

Dr.  Lubin  on  Program 

Speakers  during  the  closing  session 
will  be:  Frank  M.  Surface,  director  of 
sales  research.  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link,  the 
Psychological  Corporation,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
Isidor  Lubin,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor; 
Q.  Forrest  Walker,  economist,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.;  William  H. 
Ingersoll,  Ingersoll,  Norvell  and  Bab- 
son;  Hector  Lazo,  executive  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Co-operative  Food  Distributon 
of  America;  John  Ryan,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  the  Metal  Box  Company,  Ltd, 
London,  and  L.  J.  Schumaker,  pres¬ 
ident,  American  Bakers  Association 

The  entire  conference  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  throughout  the  world  by  short¬ 
wave. 

SEEKS  FCC  PERMIT 

Wash  ngton,  D.  C.,  Aug.  25— Appli¬ 
cation  for  a  permit  to  construct  and 
operate  a  radio  broadcasting  station 
has  been  filed  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.,  Niagara  Falk, 
N.  Y. 


Circulation 

302,520 

average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues) 
during  July,  1938 — which  rep¬ 
resents 

Gain 

1,990 

over  July  a  year  ago 

Sunday  Sun  circulation  in 
July:  210,947 — a  gain  of  878 
over  July,  1937. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


llie  .\ll  .\nicricaii  and  Iiilernatioiial  Soap  Box  Derbies 
sponsored  by  (.bevrolct  Motor  Division  and  113  news¬ 
papers  in  tbe  United  States,  Canada,  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
and  Hawaii.  Run  for  the  4th  consecutive  year  in 
AKRON,  Ohio. 

The  World's  Greatest  Amateur  Racing  Event 

The  AKRON  BE.4CON  JOURN.4L  is  proud  to  have  been 
chosen  by  Clievrolet  to  help  make  this  event  such  an 
outstanding  success  4  ear  after  Year.  .4n  estimated  crowd 
of  100,000  men,  women,  and  children  attended  the  races. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

REPRESENTED  BY  STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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"TET’S  CALL  in  the  Morrill  Service 
jL^  Man,"  say  experienced  publishers 
faced  with  a  printing  problem  to 
which  ink  may  be  the  answer.  The 
Morrill  Service  Man  knows  newspaper 
reproduction.  You  can  depend  on  his 
practical  methods  as  you  can  depend 
on  the  fine  inks  he  can  furnish ...  for 
sharper,  cleaner  printing . . .  clear,  crisp 


halftones... strong,  smooth  coverage. 
His  ideas  and  suggestions  for  making 
yours  a  more  attractive,  more  saleable 
newspaper  will  cost  you  nothing.  He 
comes  backed  by  98  years  of  progres¬ 
sive  research,  by  the  world’s  foremost 
producer  of  news  black  and  color 
inks.  Call  on  his  help  —  have  your 
secretary  mail  (he  Memo  at  the  right. 


Bring  the  Morrill  Service  Man  into 
the  picture  when  you  want  cleaner 
printing,  better  legibility,  less  offset 
and  smudging,  improved  ink  effi¬ 
ciency.  He's  at  your  call  right  now. 
Mail  the  Memo  below. 


YOUR  FIRST  STEP  Tft  RETTER  PRINTING 


MORRaL>«INES 


STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 


Ottemo  to  your  Secretary 

Get  in  touch  with  nearest  Morrill  Ink  Service 
Branch  and  request  a  Morrill  Service  Man  lor 
consultation  on  how  Morrill  News  Inks  can 
give  us  — 


Q  Cleaner  Printing,  Better  Legibility 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 


Q  Quicker-Drying.  More  Rapid  Setting 


Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

FACTORIES  e  Norwood,  Mass.  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Ba.  •  Chicago,  111,  •  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Branches  e  Boston  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  •  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


Q  Reduced  Pressroom  Delays 
O  Improved  Ink  EiRciency  ond  Economy 


Clip,  check,  pin  to  your  letterhead  and 
mail  to  nearest  Morrill  Ink  Service  Branch 
for  quick  oction. 


16— A  DVERTiSlNG 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


certain  lines  of  foods  that  were  missing 
and,  at  the  bottom  of  each  advertise¬ 
ment  each  day,  from  8  to  10  definite 
items  were  shown  with  prices. 


Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  80.  Grocery  Stores 


SINCE  the  Patman  bill  became  a  law, 
millions  of  lines  of  food  advertising 
have  disappeared  and  one  has  only  to 
look  at  Media  Records  or  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  own  ledgers  to  see  how  great 
the  loss  has  been. 

Recently  a  small  daily,  located  in  a 
fine  suburban  market,  started  a  six 
months  campaign  for  a  grocery  store 
doing  a  business  of  about  $80,000  a 
year.  The  details  of  this  campaign 
will  be  better  understood  after  having 
examined  a  few  statistics. 


definite  and  fixed.  A  man  earning 
$2,000,  spending  25%  for  food,  will 
sp>end  little  more  for  food  when  his 
income  reaches  $4,000.  His  family 
consumes  the  same  amount  of  food 
each  day  in  pounds  and  in  gallons  of 
liquids  but,  as  income  goes  up,  the 
family  will  switch  to  delicacies,  more 
expensive  specialties,  and,  instead  of 
confining  their  meat  purchases  to 
hamburger,  stews,  etc.,  they  will  oc¬ 
casionally  buy  porterhouse  steaks, 
Virginia  ham,  or  exp)ensive  roasts. 


How  Much  Do  People 
Spend  for  Food? 

THE  Providence  Journal  “Food  Mar- 
I  kets  Study,”  covering  93  cities  in  the 
U.  S.,  gives  us  the  p)er  capita  con- 
svimption  for  these  cities  covering  the 
year  1933.  Publishers  who  have  not 
yet  seen  this  book  should  obtain  a 
copy  as  soon  as  px>ssible.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  tool  we 
have  seen  for  the  planning  of  a  food 
advertising  campaign  for  either  local 
or  national  advertisers.  Government 
figures  covering  studies  in  five  cities 
follow: 


2  s  s 

t'j:  4> 

"rt  5 
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City 

5  rt 

HI 

<  o. 

tS  § 

Manchester,  N 

.  11..  147 

3.83 

$1,399 

34.5 

Detroit  . 

_  600 

3.68 

1,593 

32.3 

Riefamond  . . . 

_  198 

3.78 

1.542 

29.4 

Birmingham  . 

. 202 

3.67 

1,461 

30.6 

New  Orleans 

. 321 

3.80 

1,299 

35.6 

An  executive  in  San  Francisco  sp^nt 
$6,025  of  his  income  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  miscellaneous.  Of  this 
amount,  $865.92  was  ^nt  for  food 
which  represented  14.3%  of  his  annual 
expenditures.  In  this  family  there 
were  a  wife,  a  boy  11  years  old  and  a 
girl  of  5. 

Brookings  Institute  studies,  covering 
practically  all  families  in  the  U.  S., 
show  that  when  a  family’s  income 
reaches  $2,000  per  annum,  additional 
expenditures  for  food  do  not  increase 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  do  expenditures 
for  the  home,  wearing  appiarel,  and 
other  living.  Stated  another  way,  the 


Basis  of  the  Food  Campaign 

THE  suburban  paper  referred  to  above 
which,  like  all  other  pepers  in  its 
section  of  the  state,  has  experienced 
drastic  cuts  in  chain  store  advertising, 
individual  markets,  etc.  and  other 
types  of  food  outlets,  decided  that  they 
would  lay  the  basis  for  a  campaign 
that  would  appeal  to  the  average  in¬ 
come  and  above  average  income 
groups. 

TTiey  selected  a  good  food  market 
operated  by  two  aggressive  men  who 
had  formed  a  partnership  in  1935. 
They  deliver  over  a  wide  territory  and 
carry  in  stock  many  expensive  food 
specialties.  The  paper,  working  with 
outside  research  people,  discussed  with 
doctors,  dentists,  visiting  nurses  and 
dieticians  recipes,  menus  and  certain 
foods  that  these  authorities  believe 
best  for  various  age  groups. 

Out  of  this  research  came  a  decision 
to  plan  advertising  copy  for  five  defi¬ 
nite  groups.  Monday  it  was  decided 
to  talk  to  mothers  about  babies  and 
the  importance  of  correct  food,  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness,  and  a  doctor’s  con¬ 
stant  sup)ervision  of  the  baby’s  diet. 
Tuesday,  the  children  from  2  to  6  were 
selected.  Wednesday,  children  from 
6  to  16;  Thursday,  high  school  and 
college  p)eople;  and  Friday,  adults. 

A  trained  dietician  was  employed 
to  supervise  the  production  of  the 
copy  and  the  campaign  was  laid  out 
on  a  contract  basis  to  run  six  months 
five  times  a  week,  each  ad  being  56 
lines  double  column  so  that  the  total 
contract  amounted  to  just  under  15,000 
lines  of  advertising. 

’The  dietician  and  a  representative 


Grocer's  Resistance 
’THE  TWO  GROCERS  who  were  com¬ 
pletely  sold  on  the  program  resented 
the  idea  of  featuring  manufacturers 
brands  because  they  were  fearful  that 
compjetitors  would  lift  these  items  and 
advertise  them  the  following  week  at 
cut  prices.  In  other  words,  they 
would  attempt  to  make  “loss  leaders” 
of  these  items. 

More  than  200  separate  items  were 
selected  for  the  ads  and,  after  they  had 
been  analyzed,  it  was  found  that  vir¬ 
tually  90%  of  them  were  never  fea¬ 
tured  or  advertised  by  chain  markets, 
giant  markets,  or  typical  week-end 
advertisers.  For  years,  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  released  campaigns  to 
newspapjers  on  the  condition  that  the 
newspjapxjr  would  get  tie-up  advertis¬ 
ing  from  local  distributors.  Within  a 
week  after  this  particular  campaign 
started,  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  food  advertisers  in  the  country 
called  on  the  newspapjer  and  the  food 
market  and  wanted  to  know  how  his 
company  might  tie  up  with  the  local 
advertiser.  'This  was*certainly  “carry¬ 
ing  coal  to  Newcastle.” 


come  and  those  in  the  upper  income 
brackets,  can  be  made  to  pay  and  give 
the  grocer  something  that  he  deserves 
and  needs — a  fair  mark-up  on  standard 
merchandise  and  on  exclusive  items 
which  the  average  store  cannot  stock 
because  of  the  lack  of  capital,  store 
location,  or  the  belief  that  the  only 
way  to  get  pjeople  into  a  grocery  store 
is  by  featuring  low  prices. 

National  Sale 

OUT  OF  THIS  EXPERIMENT  prob¬ 
ably  will  come  a  presentation  for 
national  food  advertisers  that  will  be 
slightly  different  from  anything  they 
have  ever  seen.  At  least,  that’s  the 
feeling  of  the  management  of  this 
particular  pap)er.  As  this  campaign 
progresses,  as  they  have  sales  records 
from  the  grocer,  and  as  they  compile 
their  lists  of  new  customers  attracted 
by  this  advertising,  this  material  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  na¬ 
tional  representatives. 

This  column  will  report  from  time 
to  time  the  progress  of  this  campaign 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  thought  out  and  most 
progressive  typies  of  food  advertising 
that  we  have  seen.  If  it  works  in  one 
city,  it  should  work  in  any  market  in 
the  U.  S. 


When  Is  Food  Bought? 

WE  NOW  KNOW  that  46%  of  all  the 
food  sold  in  the  U.  S.  is  p>assed  on 
to  the  consumer  from  early  Friday 
morning  to  late  Saturday  night.  We 
also  know  from  checking  hundreds  of 
food  advertisements  that  more  than 
75%  of  all  these  advertisements  are 
confined  to  bargains  and  “loss  leaders.” 
One  or  two  markets  in  any  city,  run¬ 
ning  continuous  advertising  five  times 
a  week,  directed  at  the  average  in- 


RECORD  PLAN  A  HIT 

With  the  Victor  Record  Society  Plan 
only  21  weeks  old,  on  a  national  basis, 
’Thomas  F.  Joyce,  RCA  Victor’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Aug.  25,  announced 
that  new  members  from  every  section 
of  the  coimtry  are  being  added  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  2,000  p>er  week.  "New 
members  are  being  signed  up  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate  as  RCA  Victor 
Musical  Merchandise  dealers  tie-in 
with  the  huge  national  advertising 
campaign  which  launched  the  plan,” 
Mr.  Joyce  said. 


average  p>erson’s  food  habits  are  rather  papx?r  then  analyzed  the  gro 

_ _  .  _ stock,  suggested  the  addition  of 


3rd  Reason  Why 


Sunday  Journal  readers  will 
be  an  especially  receptive 


Market  for  Better 
Home  Equipment 


1.  Own  Your  Home  promotion 

2.  Certified  Homes  program 


.  .  .  but  in  ISew  York  it^s  the 
pulling  power  of^  The  Sun! 


3.  Sunday  Journal 

Home  Section 


Whrttinx  reader  appetites  each  week 
for  bettor  homes,  modem  equipment. 
Write  for  oample  sections! 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 


105f000  Each  Sunday! 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

*^Our  concern  tcith  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.”  AVGIJSTIISE 


FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  RAILROADS — The  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  past  eighteen  years  have  spee<le<I  up  freight 
service  hy  55  per  cent,  abolished  car  shortages,  extende<l 
freight  services  from  door  to  door  for  less-than-car-load 
business,  made  new  high  records  in  safety  year  after  year 
and  revolutionize!!  passenger  service.  Despite  this  record 
of  progress,  the  railroads  now  find  themselves  in  a  most 
critical  financial  situation. 

Railroad  troubles  are  not  due,  in  general  sense,  to  con¬ 
ditions  within  the  industry  itself  but  to  causes  which,  over 


a  period  of  years,  have  retiuced  revenues  and  raised  ex¬ 
penses  until  the  margin  between  income  and  outgo  has 
virtually  disappeared.  Chief  among  the  causes  is  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  30  years  the  railroads  have  not  been 
allowed  to  run  as  a  business  under  fair  and  equal  conditions 
of  competition.  Instead,  they  have  had  to  compete  with 
other  forms  of  transportation  which  are  subject  to  no  such 
restrictions  an<l  even  aided  by  the  public  purse. 

SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 


Drunken  Driving 
Decreases  J 

Drunken  driving  conditions  were 
worse  under  Prohibition  than  under  : 
Repeal  and  tlie  record  of  dry  states  i 
today  is  worse  than  that  of  their  wet  : 
neighboring  states  is  the  conclusion  i 
reached  by  Repeal  Associates  in 
their  recent  publication,  “A  Study 
of  the  Alcohol  Factor  in  Automo¬ 
bile  Accidents.” 

The  report  also  says  that  because 
the  drunken  driver  is  “greatly  ab¬ 
horred”  he  has  attracted  undue  at¬ 
tention  in  motor  vehicle  accident  re¬ 
ports.  Statistics  show  such  acci¬ 
dents  to  be  a  minor  factor  in  total 
accident  records.  The  report  sets 
out  Prohibition  opponents’  attitude 
as  follows:  “Comparisons  that  are 
favorable  to  the  Repeal  years  do  not 
reduce  the  seriousness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  -  day  drinking  -  driver  problem. 
Proponents  of  Repeal  are  encour¬ 
aged  but  not  satisfied  in  noting  an 
improvement  over  conditions  under 
Prohibition.”  SOURCE  —  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

Community  Trade 

The  automobile  and  good  rou<ls 
profoundly  changed  American  .Slip¬ 
ping  habits.  The  mobile  consumer 
today  is  not  dependent  on  any  single 
retail  store,  nor  the  stores  of  any  one 
town  or  city.  The  sphere  of  com¬ 
petition  for  the  retail  store  has  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Trade  now  goes  to  the  city  with 
the  best  retail  stores.  The  commu¬ 
nity  with  good  shopping  facilities 
holds  its  local  trade  and  attracts  out- 
of-town  buyers.  Bt'cause  of  their 
ability  to  attract  shoppers — local 
and  outsiders — who  patronize  many 
of  the  community’s  businesses,  chain 
stores  are  a  community  asset  in  an 
age  (»f  inter-city  competition. 
SOURCE — National  .Association  of 
Food  Chains. 

^age-Earners^  Budget 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  .^9 
representative  cities  of  the  United 
States,  recently  undertaken  by  the 
^.P..\.,  shows  that  the  item  of  food 
Constitutes  36  per  cent  of  the  budget 
of  the  typical  manual  worker’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Next  in  importance  is  rent, 
which  takes  18  per  cent.  Clothing  is 
^ird,  at  15  per  cent. 

Electricity  comprises  only  one  and 
|>ne-half  per  cent  of  this  typical  fam- 
•ly  s  expenditure,  or  only  one-quar- 
|cr  of  that  devoted  to  recreation. 
Last  year  less  money  was  spent  for 
electricity  in  the  home  than  was 
i'Pent  for  admission  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres  alone.  .SOURCE— Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute. 


About  Anthracite 
Industries 

Anthracite  Industries,  Inc.  lias  is¬ 
sued  a  thirty-two  page  booklet  en¬ 
titled  "Program  and  Progress”  de¬ 
scribing  the  activities,  methods  of 
operation  and  general  i>bjectives  of 
its  organization. 

This  trade  group,  sixuisored  by 
leading  hard  coal  priKlucers,  was 
formed  two  years  ago  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  manufacturers  of  heat¬ 
ing  equipment,  the  work  of  plumbing 
and  heating  contractors,  and  the  work 
of  retail  coal  merchants.  Their 
methods  of  ojieration  form  an  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  in  trade  association 
merchandising,  and  is  interestingly 
described  in  this  Inioklet  which  is 
being  distributed  to  interested 
parties  upon  request. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  .Anthra¬ 
cite  Industries.  Inc.  include  a  com¬ 
plete  heating  laboratory  for  testing 
and  developing  anthracite-hurning 
c<|uipment;  a  monthly  merchandis¬ 
ing  school  to  aid  the  various  elements 
of  the  industry  in  keeping  abreast  of 
modern  merchandising  methods;  a 
research  fellowship  at  .Mellon  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  a  field  organ¬ 
ization  which  spends  its  time  con¬ 
tacting  architects,  builders,  realtors, 
heating  contractors,  coal  merchants 
and  homeowners;  and  permanent  ex¬ 
hibits  of  iiKKlern  anthracite  heating 
i  riuipmcnt  in  New  York.  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 


The  size  of  the  anthracite  industry 
is  graphically  illustrated  by  charts 
which  show  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Hard  Ct)al  business  is  a  giant  among 
American  industries.  .SOURCE- - 
Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

Life  Lines  of  Rural 
America 

The  so-called  “back  roads”  of  the 
48  states  are  the  life  lines  of  rural 
America.  They  carry  the  farmer’s 
produce  to  market  and  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail. 
They  cut  down  the  rural  death  rate 
by  facilitating  and  expanding  the 
practice  of  the  country  doctor.  They 
decrease  fire  loss  by  providing  access 
to  modern  fire  apparatus  “in  town.” 
That’s  why  farm-to-market  roads 
must  be  good  roads. 

The  American  Road  Builders’  As¬ 
sociation  seeks  to  help  the  newspa¬ 
per  editor  interpret  the  highway 
needs  of  the  nation’s  30,000,000 
farm  people.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  association’s  “Highway 
Press  Service”  which  includes  the 
syndication  of  “Down  the  Road,”  a 
column  by  Charles  M.  Upham,  in¬ 
ternationally  recognized  road  author¬ 
ity.  Mats  and  photographs  to  sup¬ 
plement  this  copy  are  furnished  hy 
the  A.R.B.A.  Editors  can  obtain  this 
service  and  other  educational  and 
factual  material  free  of  cost  by  writ¬ 
ing.  SOURCE  —  American  Road 
Builders’  Association. 


A  Cog  Between  Business 
and  Government 

In  no  sense  conflicting  with  the 
service  rendered  business  by  news¬ 
papers,  strongly  edited  business  pa¬ 
pers  are  performing  a  plus  function 
today  wliich  is  aimed  to  interpret 
legi>lation  and  government  to  busi¬ 
ness  men  and,  in  turn,  to  represent 
the  interests  and  problems  of  the 
particular  business  served  to  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  leading  the  thinking 
of  their  readers  to  a  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  public  interests. 

Business  paper  editors  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  newspapers  wanted 
factual  information  on  trends  or  de¬ 
velopments  in  their  respective  fields, 
that  is  second  to  none  in  authority 
and  completeness.  .SOURCE — The 
.Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

Brewers*  Symbol  Ties 
With  Public  Interest 


Directory  of  Aothoritati ve 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Ameriran  Roaii  Builder^'  A^^n. 

N'utioiial  PresK  RIcIr.,  WHsliiiiKtoii.  R.  i'. 
A  Hiirhway  Prfsj*  Servi«f*.  imblirizinfr 
of  “iiior<*.  belter  and  safer  roads.** 
An  otUieational  tolunin.  "Down  the 
Road.**  A  series  of  artieles,  "History 
of  Highways,”  with  mats  juid  photo* 
irraphs.  Also  liiK’hway  faets  and  licrnres 
anti  a  monthly  publieation.  "Road  Ibiild- 
era*  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

.Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

.■{‘•iO*  <'hr>»l**r  BIiIk..  New  York  ( it.v 
A  non-profit  ornranization  o(  Pcnns.vlvania 
hard  coal  producers,  desiirncd  to  promote 
the  use  of  iinlhracite,  throuirh  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  eflicient 
authra<-ite  burninir  equipment,  Fact-flnd- 
imr  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  service 
of  ctlitors  everywhere. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
Transportuton  KIiIk..  VVushinicton,  D.  C. 
Puhlieatioiis,  n-ports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  ear  service,  traf- 
lie,  financi-.  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
ami  n-ferenee  material  available  to  all. 

Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

;t09  la-xinKton  .Vve.,  New  York,  N.  Y". 
This  irroup  of  of  the  nation's  domin¬ 
ant  business  publications  constitutes  a 
r<‘s<*rvoir  of  factual  information  with  re- 
canl  to  proiiuction,  distribution,  construc¬ 
tion.  transportation. 


Fopper  &  RraKs  Research  Assoc. 

fiO  l,e\iiiKtnii  .Yvpiuie,  New  Y’ork  City 
Eilitors  interested  in  buildiiur,  home  mod¬ 
ernization  and  home  furnishiiiir  are  invited 
to  <'all  upon  us  for  data  on  the  uses  of 
t'opiier.  Ilrass  and  Bronze.  Our  library 
IS  most  complete:  the  histor.v  of  copper 
most  iiiterestim.':  its  lutiire  usefulness 
1-^  unlimited. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Klile.,  VVashiiiKton,  I).  C. 
Kaetiial  iiiformation.  data  and  statistics 
relatinir  to  the  Tlistillim,'  Imlustr.v.  reports 
from  otiieial  soiirct-s  on  prisluction.  con- 
'itniiition.  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Fileclric  Institute 

I.exiiiKtmi  .\ve..  New  York,  N.  Y’. 
Kaetual  infonnatioii.  data  and  statistics 
relatinir  to  the  l■lectril•al  industry. 

National  Association  of  Food  (Chains 
Jaekson  Place,  Wushineton,  D.  C. 
Jolin  .V.  I.ogaui.  Kxeeiitive  Y  ice-President 
(  ontinuimr  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  «•hain  store  distribution.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  inforniative  material. 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Founda¬ 
tion  m  I'last  10th  Street,  New  Y'ork  r 
A  non-profit  incorporated  membership" as- 
soi-iation,  oriranized  by  the  bn-winp  indus- 
tr.v  of  the  Ihiited  States  to  interpret  the 
public  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  industry  to  the  public. 


coBUf.  The  insignia 

of  United 

ship,  which  is 
to  already  appear¬ 

ing  in  many 
brewing  company  advertisements  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  ctiurUry,  identifies  the  brewers 
who  have  pledged  support  to  the 
duly  constituted  authorities  for  the 
elimination  of  anti-.social  conditions 
in  the  sale  of  beer, 

.Many  of  these  brewers  are  re¬ 
flecting  in  tlieir  own  advertising,  the 
F’oundation  appeal  to  the  public  to 
cooperate  for  law  observance  and 
law  enforcement. 

Brewers  using  the  symbol  ask  the 
public  to  support  and  encourage  the 
many  retailers  who  sell  beer  as  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  who  operate 
legal,  respectable  premi.ses. 

•SOURCE- -United  Brewer-  In- 
du'trial  Foundation. 

The  Road  Job  Ahead 

Highway  engineers  and  traffii- 
experts  point  out  that  the  biggest 
job  ahead  of  America  today  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  and  safe  highways. 

The  size  of  the  job  in  money  and 
miles  will  soon  1h‘  determined  by 
traffic  counts,  road  use  surveys,  high¬ 
way  inventories  and  economic  stud¬ 
ies  in  nearly  every  step. 

Public  opinion  can  insure  that  the 
facts  disclosed  are  converted  into 
sound  road  construction  programs 
based  on  traffic  needs  and  future 
growth.  SOURCE  —  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  .Association. 
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Daily's  Drive  Wins 
Improvements 
For  Youngstown 

All  But  One  Bond  Issue  for 
Streets  and  Buildings 
Approved  by  Voters 

Youngstown,  O.,  Aug.  22 — Taxpay¬ 
ers  of  Youngstown,  O.,  are  going  to 
get  their  “10  -  year  -  improvement 
plan"  accomplished  within  the  next 
year  or  so  at  about  half  price — and 
the  credit  goes  to  the  Vindicator,  the 
city’s  only  daily  newspaper,  and  its 
general  manager,  William  F.  Maag,  Jr. 

For  the  improvement  program,  the 
Vindicator  waged  a  strenuous  three - 
week  campaign  in  which  plenty  of 
printers’  ink,  both  red  and  black,  was 
spattered  freely,  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  “cuts”  were  used. 
Had  lockiag  of  Civic  Greapt 

And  virtually  every  one  of  the  city’s 
organizations— b  u  s  i  n  es  s ,  religious, 
civic,  social,  labor,  veterans,  political, 
music,  nationality,  and  other 
groups — lined  up  solidly  behind  the 
program. 

Youngstown  officials  some  years 
ago  devised  a  “lO-year  improvement 
plan” — a  program  calling  for  widen¬ 
ing  narrow  and  inadequate  streets 
where  traffic  jams  occurred  and  b\isi- 
ness  was  stifled;  opening  new  traffic 
arteries;  building  new  bridges  across 
the  Mahoning  River,  the  “Ruhr  of 
America”;  constructing  a  new  down¬ 
town  police  and  Are  station,  and  im¬ 
proving  parks  and  playgroimds. 

But  the  improvements  never  came. 
Ir.stead  came  the  depression  —  and 
with  it  financial  straits.  Steel  is  visu¬ 
ally  “prince  or  pauper”  and  now  it 
was  pauper.  In  spite  of  sharply  re¬ 


duced  income,  the  city  reduced  its 
outstanding  debts. 

But  Youngstown  voters  wouldn’t 
permit  any  improvements — and  they 
held  the  whip  hand,  for  Ohio  law  re¬ 
quires  a  65%  vote  to  put  over  bond 
issues  for  improvements. 

’Then  came  the  PWA  with  offers  of 
45%  grants  for  improvement  pro¬ 
grams.  Youngstown  saw  a  chance  to 
get  its  “10-year  plan”  accomplished 
at  about  half  price. 

Many  Improvements  Listed 
Under  encouragement  of  the  Vin¬ 
dicator,  city  officials  quickly  set  up 
a  complete  program  calling  for  a 
$3,197,800  street  widening  program  of 
which  the  federal  government  would 
pay  $1,352,800  and  the  city  $1,845,000; 
a  bridge  building  program  of  $1,006,- 
386  of  which  the  federal  government 
would  give  $415,786  and  the  city 
$590,600;  city  building  of  $306,500  to 
require  $137,925  from  the  federal 
government  and  $168,575  from  the 
city,  and  park  improvements  to  cost 
$4^,190.91,  of  whidi  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  woxild  give  $210,685.91  and 
the  city  $257,505. 

A  federal  survey  showed  the  city 
schools  needed  more  than  $6,000,000 
expenditures  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
standard  for  15  cities  surveyed  and 
so  a  school  improvement  program 
also  was  set  up,  calling  for  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1,792,227  of  which  $797,727 
was  to  be  a  federal  grant,  and  $994,- 
500  was  to  be  raised  by  a  bond  issue. 

’The  program  was  completed  only 
last  July  and  the  bonds  had  to  be 
submitted  for  the  voters’  approval 
Aug.  9. 

"rhe  Vindicator  quickly  took  hold. 
A  Public  Improvements  Committee, 
which  included  many  business  men, 
was  hastily  organized,  and  waged  a 
non-partisan  campaign  for  the  issues. 

From  July  18  to  election  day,  the 
Vindicator  carried  daily  stories  about 


the  progress  of  the  campaign,  of  the 
need  for  the  various  improvements. 
It  carried  daily  feature  stories,  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  and  maps 
and  drawings,  of  the  various  improve¬ 
ments,  showing  how  the  city  looks 
now  and  how  it  will  look  when  the 
improvements  are  accomplished,  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
improvements,  of  how  many  jobs  the 
program  will  make.  It  carried  full 
page  ads  and  huge  cuts  on  its  first 
pages,  and  even  splattered  red  ink  on 
page  one  to  aid  the  program. 

The  program  quickly  took  hold. 
There  was  a  hot  fight  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  gubernatqrial  nomination  be¬ 
tween  Martin  L.  Davey  and  Charles 
Sawyer,  with  Davey’s  action  in  send¬ 
ing  troops  into  the  “Little  Steel” 
strike  a  major  issue — but  that  fight 
was  lost  because  of  the  interest  in 
the  “bond  issue”  campaign. 

On  the  day  before  election  the  Vin¬ 
dicator  was  distributed  to  every  home 
in  Youngstown. 

Came  election  day — and  the  elec¬ 
tion  results.  Bond  issues  failed  in 
cities  and  towns  all  over  the  state— 
but  the  biggest  municipal  program 
proposed  in  any  city  in  the  state, 
Yoimgstown’s,  went  over  decisively 
only  the  school  plan  being  defeated, 
and  by  a  narrow  margin  of  700  votes 
out  of  the  40,000  cast  in  the  election. 


GffiSON  NOT  AD  CHIEF 

In  the  Aug.  13  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  it  was  reported  that  Joe 
Gibson,  formerly  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee  display  advertising  department, 
had  accept^  a  position  as  director  of 
advertising  of  the  Sandusky  (O.) 
News.  This  statement  was  incorrect. 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  became  unemployed 
when  the  News-Bee  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  Aug.  2,  has  not  as  yet  ob¬ 
tained  a  connection. 


P.  J.  Banker  Drowns; 
Baltimore  Editor 

Paul  J.  Banker,  45,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Baltimore  Morning  Sun. 
was  drowned  Aug.  24  when  he  fell 
from  a  small  sailboat  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Magothy  River,  near  Balti¬ 
more.  His  son,  Paul,  17,  who  was 
sailing  with  him,  dived  repeatedly  as 
the  boat  drifted  away  and  than  swam 
a  half-mile  to  land  for  aid. 

Mr.  Banker  was  born  near  Middle- 
town,  O.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1915.  Between  that  time  and 
the  entrance  of  the  U.  S.  into  the 
World  War  he  was  associate  editor  of 
Commerce  and  Finance. 

m 

ARCHIBALD  S.  LECKIE 

Archibald  S.  Leckie,  75,  former 
manager  of  the  old  City  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  forerunner  of  the  present  Citj' 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  and  later 
publisher  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
News,  died,  Aug.  23,  at  his  home  in 
San  Gabriel,  Cal.  Mr.  Leckie  left  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1895  to  join  the  Joliet  news¬ 
paper.  He  retired  about  15  years  ago 
to  go  to  California.  With  Harry  Say- 
ler,  Mr.  Leckie,  then  head  of  his  own 
news  bureau,  formed  the  City  Press 
Association  in  1890.  They  later  sold 
it  to  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  its  present  op¬ 
erators. 

■ 

T.  F.  MACMANUS  NAMED 

’Theodore  F.  M^cManus,  formerly 
president  of  MacManus,  Johns  & 
Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  who  retired  as  active  head 
of  that  firm  in  December,  1936,  after 
29  years  in  the  advertising  business, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America,  Washington. 


READ  WHAT  MR.  LEON  SHAW,  GENERAL  MANAGER, 

BILLINGS  IMONT.I  GAZETTE  SAYS  ABOUT 

THE  NEW  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  PRESS 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Dear  Sirs: 

Presses  may  come  and  pre8se.«i  may  go,  but  the  Duplex  goes  on  forever.  After  20  years 
service,  in  which  time  we  did  not  miss  a  single  mail,  we  decided  to  purchase  a  Unitii- 
bular  because  of  its  greater  capacity.  We  kissed  the  old  Tubular  goodbye  with  the 
comment  “Farewell,  old  faithful  servant;  thou  has  served  us  long  and  well.”  The 
new  owner  is  going  to  say:  “Welcome  to  our  house:  •we  know  what  you  can  and  will 
do  for  us.” 

But  as  “sweet”  as  the  Tubular  was.  one  should  see  the  I'nitiihular  in  action.  It  is 
not  only  beautiful  to  behold  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  had  to  secure  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  pressmen  from  taking  it  to  bed  with  them,  hut  also  little  short  of 
marvelous  in  its  operation.  It  is  all  that  we  expected,  and  to  use  the  vernacular  of 
the  street,  “Then  some.”  I  have  an  obsession  that  it  will  win  hands  down  over  the  old 
Duplex,  and,  seriously,  that's  saying  a  hell  of  a  lot.  Quiet  and  unassuming,  it  func¬ 
tions  on  the  order  of  a  Swiss  watch,  but  my  goodness  how  the  papers  do  belch  forth 
from  the  folder  in  the  center  of  the  press.  Its  simplicity,  the  absence  of  gears,  its 
symmetrical  proportions  and  rhythmic  action  are  wonderful  to  behold.  More  power 
to  Duplex,  who  gave  such  a  boon  to  the  daily  newspaper.  Its  color  work  is  simply 
astounding  as  well.” 

Sincerely.  LEON  SHA^  .  General  Manager. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  4DS 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN 
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Compared  with  most  other  areas,  the  United  States  of 
New  England  offer  special  advantages  for  the  national 
advertiser. 

New  England  is  a  stronghold  of  capital.  Its  indus¬ 
tries  are  important  and  highly  diversified.  New 
England’s  agriculture  is  based  on  the  more  profitable 
specialities  such  as  maple  syrup,  cranberries,  potatoes 
and  other  products  for  which  there  is  always  a  market  at 


a  profitable  price.  And  New  England’s  scenic  beauties 
attract  a  tremendous  extra  volume  of  tourist  money. 

Salesmanagers  who  operate  here  know  they  can  sell 
New  England  in  ANY  year,  in  ANY  month,  in  ANY 
Season.  Current  New  England  business  indices,  as 
gathered  by  the  New  England  Council,  indicate  that 
portents  are  extremely  favorable  for  successful  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  in  this  region  at  this  time. 


THESE  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  FOR 
FACTS  AND  MERCHANDISING  AID 


CONSULT  ANY  OF 
MARKET 

Maine 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  Express,  Sunday 
Telegram  (M&ES) 

new  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union-Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 


Boston  Record-American  (ME) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening  Leader 
(M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and  Mercury 
(M&E) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Eagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
(M&E) 


Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  C^l  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S)  • 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E) 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (El&S) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

“DEATH  IN  HEADLINES" 

J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  director  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation,  takes  vigorous  exception 
to  our  comments  upon  his  recent  interview  in 
Colliers.  He  denies  that  he  has  had,  in  the  main, 
anything  but  praise  for  the  conduct  of  newspapers 
in  criminal  investigations  in  which  his  bureau  has 
been  concerned.  He  believes  that  he  has  had 
made  that  stand  abundantly  clear,  not  only  in  the 
Colliers'  inter\'iew,  but  in  other  discussions  of  the 
subject. 

“In  the  main,”  we'll  agree.  Mr.  Hoover  has  paid 
generous  tribute  to  newspapers  as  adjuncts  of  the 
law-enforcement  agencies,  but  we  can’t  help 
thinking,  after  reading  his  protest  and  his  original 
quotations  in  the  story,  that  he  values  the  press 
most  highly  when  it  refrains  from  printing  what 
ho  believes  should  not  be  printed.  That  is  natural 
and  commendable,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man 
and  an  organization  which  has  placed  law-enforce¬ 
ment  on  a  new  plane  in  this  country. 

His  views,  however,  will  never  be  reconcilable 
with  the  duty  of  newspapers,  as  it  is  now  en¬ 
visioned  by  most  newspapermen.  Mr.  Hoover 
puts  great  store  in  "off  the  record”  revelations, 
which,  he  declares,  most  newspapermen  regard 
faithfully.  They  are  useful,  even  essential,  to  con¬ 
tacts  between  public  men  and  the  press,  but  news¬ 
papers  regard  them  not  as  boons,  but  as  neces¬ 
sary  evils.  They  are  negative  and  no  success  has 
ever  been  built,  either  in  journalism  or  law-en¬ 
forcement,  by  not  doing  something. 

We  believe  there  is  no  vital  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Hoover’s  views  and  those  held  by  the 
majority  of  newspapermen,  including  this  page. 
News  has  to  be  printed  and  efforts  to  delay  its 
publication  or  to  suppress  it  even  partially  are 
generally  futile.  There  is,  and  probably  can  be, 
no  proof  that  either  “premature”  publication  or 
suppression  was  an  important  factor  in  the  tragic 
endings  of  certain  kidnapping  cases,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspaper  people,  as  a  class,  will  give 
every  co-operation  to  enforcement  officers  when 
they  are  convinced  that  partial  or  total  suppression 
of  a  story  for  a  day  or  two  may  help  apprehend 
a  criminal  or  save  the  life  of  his  victim.  That 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  Miami,  where  the 
newspapers  withheld  the  story  of  a  local  crime 
at  a  time  when  pure  news  judgment  called  for  a 
smashing  play.  The  story  broke  before  the  FBI 
was  ready  for  it,  under  circumstances  that  are  not 
wholly  clear,  but  there  isn’t  now,  and  there  has 
not  been,  any  question  that  the  Miami  papers  held 
off  as  long  as  they  could  without  becoming 
locally  ridiculous.  The  same  has  been  true  else¬ 
where. 

The  incidents  that  provoked  Mr.  Hoover  to 
criticism  of  journalism  will  find  few  newspaper 
defenders.  It  was  a  despicable  thing  for  a  reporter 
to  mislead  the  father  of  a  kidnapped  child  by 
posing  as  a  Federal  officer.  It  was  a  criminal  act 
to  forge  the  identity  of  a  Federal  officer.  The  law 
can  deal  with  those  things  as  they  arise,  naming 
names  and  taking  appropriate  action  against  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  are  not  common  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice  and  will  not  be  condoned  by  the  majority  of 
newspapers. 

Our  complaint  against  the  interview  in  Colliers’ 
is  that  in  general  tone  and  in  headline  it  seemed 
to  apply  the  odium  that  should  attach  to  isolated 
offenses  to  the  press  as  a  whole,  and  we  say  that 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  general¬ 
ized  compliments.  The  impression  we  received 
might  be  summed  up  as  “The  newspapers  are 
O.K. — but,  etc.” 

One  of  our  analogous  comments  upon  Mr. 
Hfxiver  was  based  upon  memory.  It  referred  to 
the  use  of  firearms  by  G-Men  in  the  capture  of  a 
criminal  while  New  York  police  and  firemen  were 
extinguishing  a  fire  in  the  building.  Mr.  Hoover 
points  out,  with  complete  justice,  that  his  men 
fired  no  shots  after  the  firemen  arrived  and  that 
the  shooting  was  done  by  New  York  officers.  For 
our  failure  to  check  the  incident  completely,  we 
apologize. 

For  the  rest,  we  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Hoover 
and  others  who  have  to  work  with  the  press  will 
not  keep  the  spotlight  on  the  sins  of  the  few  while 
the  vague  floodlights  of  their  comments  glow  over 
the  many.  The  problems  are  many,  and  many- 


RIAL 


Now  brethren,  if  I  come  unto  you  speaking  with 
tongues,  what  shall  I  profit  you.  except  I  shall  speak 
to  you  either  by  revelation,  or  by  knowledge,  or  by 
prophesying,  or  by  doctrine'? 

— I.  Corinthians,  XIV ;  6. 


sided,  but  they  are  not  insoluble.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  had  for  several  years  the  respect  of  news¬ 
papermen  to  a  degree  commanded  by  no  other 
police  officer  and  few  public  officials.  He  is  in  a 
position  by  his  prestige  to  obtain  whatever  co¬ 
operation  he  considers  necessary,  if  he  and  hi.s 
agents  will  be  candid  and  not  arbitrary  with  the 
newspapermen  on  the  job  and  their  superiors. 
Their  contacts  are  usually  under  the  tension  of 
events  which  bears  equally  on  both  sides — a  situa¬ 
tion  which  puts  a  premium  on  mutual  tolerance, 
patience,  and  frank  understanding. 

A  newspaper  which  puts  the  sale  of  papers 
ahead  of  all  other  considerations  can  be  handled 
without  gloves.  So  can  a  reporter  who  breaks  the 
law  to  get  a  story.  No  “power  of  the  press”  will 
be  proof  against  the  indignation  of  other  news¬ 
papers  and  of  the  public  if  Mr.  Hoover  can  make 
a  firm  case  that  a  newspaper  or  a  newspaperman 
aided  a  criminal,  obstructed  justice,  or  was  even 
remotely  instrumental  in  the  death  of  a  criminal’s 
victim. 

There  have  never  been  many  such,  and  in 
today’s  journalism,  they  are  at  a  new  low. 


MAGNinCENT  HARVEST 

WE  HAVE  HAY  IN  OUR  HAIR  and  wheat  in 

our  trouser  cuffs  this  week,  but  a  song  in 
our  heart. 

The  reason  is  the  annual  repKjrts  carried  in  our 
Agricultural  Supplement  of  the  magnificent  fe¬ 
cundity,  the  awesome,  lavish  productivity  of  the 
vast  plains  and  uplands  of  these  states. 

Figuratively,  we  have  been  following  the  har¬ 
vest  and  watching  the  farmers  bring  in  the  fruits 
of  the  season. 

By  the  sweat  of  millions  of  brows  and  the 
benign  workings  of  sun  and  soil  and  rain,  the 
vast  cornucopia  of  our  plenty  has  been  filled  to 
overflowing  again  with  the  materials  for  food  and 
raiment  for  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions. 
Not  only  enough  for  them,  but  for  uncounted  mil¬ 
lions  more. 

And,  if  the  demand  arose,  and  the  idle 
acres  were  put  under  the  plow,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  production  capabilities  of  this  land  would 
overwhelm  the  imagination. 

Although  crop  yields  did  not  reach  the  excep¬ 
tional  highs  recorded  in  1937,  this  year  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  most  opulent  since  1920.  According 
to  W.  F.  Callander,  chairman  of  the  Cre^  Report¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  per  acre  yield  will  be  about  9.7%  above  the 
1923-1932  ten-year  average. 

As  to  farm  income,  the  depression  of  last  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring  has  left  its  mark.  With 
incomes  in  industrial  centers  reduced  as  much 
as  30%,  the  demand  for  farm  products  fell  off, 
and  prices  to  the  farmer  are  generally  much 
lower  now  than  a  year  ago. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  these  factors,  cash  farm 
income  for  1938  will  total  about  $7,500,000,000, 
according  to  A.  G.  Black,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  upturn 
in  business  noted  in  the  past  few  weeks  and  the 
expectation  of  greater  improvement  ahead,  will 
have  a  distinct  effect  on  consumer  demand  for 
farm  products,  Mr.  Black  declares.  Surpluses  will 
be  moved,  prices  will  improve  and  those  on  the 
farms  will  be  actively  in  the  market  for  the 
products  they  need. 

The  vast  harvest  is  nearly  in,  and  it  is  a  good 


RETAIL  DEMONSTRATION  WEEK 

THE  GREAT  “national  retail  demonstration  week” 

under  which  stores  of  all  types  are  expected  to 
join  in  a  country-wide  effort  to  build  consumer 
confidence  and  make  the  customer  more  aware  of 
the  social  and  economic  importance  of  retail  stores 
in  the  nation  and  community,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  during  the 
week  of  Sept.  19,  affords  newspapers  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  their  fall  advertising  linage. 
According  to  Saul  Cohen,  president,  and  Lew 
Hahn,  general  manager,  respectively,  of  the 
NRDGA,  this  display  of  “collective  community 
courage”  will  launch  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  institutional  copy,  and  in  addition  will  boost 
straight  merchandise  advertising  linage. 

Messrs.  Cohen  and  Hahn,  who  are  spokesmen 
for  more  than  5,700  retailers,  employing  3,500,003 
people  and  doing  a  $40,000,000  business  each  year, 
speaking  before  a  pre.ss  luncheon  in  New  York 
this  week,  urged  newspapers,  among  other  media, 
to  get  behind  the  NRDGA  drive.  For  one  week, 
according  to  the  program,  America’s  stores  will 
be  on  parade.  In  keeping  with  regular  advertising 
programs,  stores  will  stress  to  their  customers 
how  they  are  prepared  to  serve  them  in  the  new 
forward  movement  of  business,  and  how  they 
serve  them  in  good  times  and  bad.  Customers  will 
be  especially  invited  to  visit  stores  and  inspect 
their  services.  Many  stores  will  hold  “open 
house.”  “In  short,”  Mr.  Cohen  said,  “the  idea  is 
just  that  every  store  of  every  sort  and  size  put 
its  own  particular  best  foot  forward  and  invite 
the  public  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of  service  and 
opportimity.” 

And  as  Mr.  Hahn  added  to  Mr.  Cohen’s  state¬ 
ment:  “There  is  no  fixed  formula  for  the  demon¬ 
stration  except  that  every  store  shall  put  its  best 
foot  forward  during  the  designated  week  AND  run 
some  institutional  advertising  on  the  subject  of 
retailing’s  importance  to  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  these  U.  S.  and  each  community.”  Mr. 
Hahn’s  statement  sounds  like  “manna  from 
Heaven”  to  us  so  we  think  it  fair  to  state  that, 
taking  community  interest  for  granted,  news¬ 
papers  stand  to  profit  from  the  demonstration  as 
much  as  any  store — immediately  or  over  a  period 
of  time — and  urge  publishers  to  co-operate  to 
help  put  this  drive  across. 
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THEY  AREN'T  DEAD 

DID  YOU  EVER  see  a  ghost  walking?  We  haven’t 

either,  but  in  scores  of  cities  today  are  walk¬ 
ing,  laughing,  breathing  and  working,  the  people 
who  might  have  died  up  to  June  30  if  the  cru¬ 
sade  against  violent  death  on  the  nation’s  high¬ 
ways  had  not  been  put  across  with  such  telling 
effect  by  the  daily  newspapers  and  other  agencies 
interested  in  furthering  traffic  safety. 

As  reported  in  the  Aug.  13  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  it  is  expected  that  the  nation’s  traffic 
fatalities  will  be  reduced  by  7,500  this  year  if 
the  gains  made  the  first  six  months  are  continued 
through  the  remainder  of  1938.  Significant  news- 
paperwise,  is  the  fact  that  the  cities  represented 
in  the  first  C.I.T.  Safety  Seminar  showed  a  297c 
average  reduction,  compared  with  a  22%  average 
drop  in  auto  fatalities  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  this  issue  the  “blue  ribbon”  papers  in  the 
C.I.T.  list,  which  have  helped  cut  traffic  deaths 
as  much  as  75%,  tell  how  they  did  the  job  in 
their  cities.  In  several  instances,  it  is  shown,  the 
C.I.T.  has  put  newspaper  crusades  for  safety  on 
the  highways  on  almost  scientific  basis.  The 
dailies  had  conducted  campaigns  against  ticket 
fixing  and  other  evils  to  which  motoring  reckless¬ 
ness  are  attributable,  but  their  efforts  had  been 
sporadic  and  fruitless  until  the  C.I.T.  showed 
them  how  to  do  the  job  systematically. 

If  newspapers  accomplish  only  this  in  1938,  a 
great  recession  in  the  tide  of  “Sudden  Death,” 
it  will  be  a  notable  achievement.  The  results  of 
their  efforts  to  date  are  heartening.  We  hope 
many  more  of  the  nation’s  dailies  will  join  the 
battle. 


In  all  its  aspects  it  brings  a  message  of  courage 
and  progress.  ^ 


THE  PROFITABLE  LIFE 

Nay,  there  is  no  profit  to  man,  but  that  he  eat, 
and  drink,  and  delight  his  soul  with  the  profit  of 
his  labor.  Ecclesiastes. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


MERRILL  C.  MEIGS,  Chicago  Eve- 
ning  American  publisher  and  chair- 
nan  of  the  Chicago  Aero  Commission, 
was  a  member 
of  the  special 
committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  May¬ 
or  Kelly  to  wel¬ 
come  Douglas 
Corrigan,  Irish 
flier,  who  visited 
Chicago  Aug.  20. 

John  T.  Cus- 
tis,  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer, 
has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a 
two-week  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Seal  Har¬ 
bor,  Me. 

Paul  Martin,  publisher,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State-Journal,  was  in  charge 
of  presentation  of  distinguished 
euests  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Michigan  American  Legion  at 
Battle  Creek  Aug.  19-23. 

Oliver  J.  Keller,  vice-president  and 
editor,  Pittshurqh  Post  Gazette,  is  back 
at  his  desk  after  a  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  and 
publisher,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
was  heard  Aug.  25  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System’s  program 
“Americans  at  Work.”  In  the  half- 
hour  allotted  to  the  program,  Mr. 
White  and  members  of  the  staff  ex¬ 
plained  their  duties. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher 
of  the  Capper  Publications  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  and  Charles  H.  Sessions,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Topeka  Daily  Capital, 
and  Mrs.  Sessions  are  in  Walker, 
Minn.,  for  a  vacation  with  friends. 

Will  T.  Beck,  editor  and  publisher, 
Holton  (Kan.)  Recorder,  and  Mrs. 
Beck  entertained  100  country  corre- 
^ndents  of  the  Recorder  at  a  pic¬ 
nic  at  the  Holton  Country  Club 
Aug.  19. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  was  guest  speaker 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
Aug.  16  at  Gray,  Ga. 

Fred  E.  Tarman,  publisher,  Nor- 
"uin  (Okla.)  Transcript,  Mrs.  Tar- 
nian  and  their  son  and  daughter, 
Roger  and  Harriet,  are  spending  their 
vacation  in  Ruidoso,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran- 
’<mpt-Telegram,  has  returned  on  the 
liner  Scythia  from  England. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  spoke  Aug.  ^  at  Memphis 
Rotary  Club  on  trade  treaties  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
HuU. 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
Ras  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  North  Carolina.  Gray  is  also 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  state 
senate  from  Forsyth  county,  vice- 
diauman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
'Re  National  Young  Democratic 
Clubs,  and  director  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Young  Democratic  Clubs  in 
North  Carolina. 

James  F.  Crook,  editor,  Spartan- 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  was  among 
speakers  at  one  of  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  sponsored  by  the  extension  ser¬ 
vice  and  chamber  of  commerce  to 
establish  a  county  -  wide  pimebred 
livestock  program. 

Major  John  C.  Shumberger,  joint 
owner  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call, 
•ind  Mrs.  Shumberger  returned  from 
sn  European  tour  abroad  on  the 


North  German  Lloyd  liner  Bremen 
Aug.  22. 

George  Carmack,  editor,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  was  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  at  the  dedicatory  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  new  high  school  building 
at  Troy,  Tenn.,  Aug.  18. 

Harold  Beck,  editor  of  the  Ocean- 
side  (Calif.)  Blade-Tribune,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  a  group  planning 
to  form  a  state  conservation  district. 

Clarence  Bruce,  editor,  Helena 
(Ark.)  East  Arkansas  Record,  has 
been  appointed  Philips  County  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Arkansas  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Neius  &  Observer,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “A  Southerner  Discovers  The 
South,”  spoke  recently  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  commencement  exercises  of  Ala¬ 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute. 


In  The  Business  Office 


JAMES  E.  OSTRUM,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Wyandotte  (Mich.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  that  publication.  Ostrum, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  journalism  school,  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  in  Wyandotte  for  the 
past  15  years.  He  succeeds  J.  T.  Wat¬ 
ters,  resigned. 

Kenneth  Paddock,  food  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  News,  has  returned  from  a 
two-week  vacation  in  Colorado.  Wade 
Comer,  also  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  has  returned  from  a  cruise  to 
Cuba  and  Panama. 

Lieut.  Edgar  B.  Parker,  business 
manager,  Conway  (Ark.)  News,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Reserve.  He  is  a  World  War 
veteran. 

Roy  G.  Barnett,  county  circulator. 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal, 
escorted  61  carriers  on  a  four-day 
vacation  trip  to  Charleston  and  the 
South  Carolina  beaches  recently.  The 
trip  was  a  prize  to  each  of  the  car¬ 
riers  for  securing  15  or  more  new 
subscriptions. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of 
the  California  Newspapter  Publishers’ 
Association,  spoke  at  a  Rotary  Club 
luncheon  in  Los  Angeles  Aug.  19. 

Joseph  Newman,  circulation  super¬ 
visee,  Buffalo  Times,  was  in  charge 
of  37  carrier  boys  on  a  three-day  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week.  Tne 
boys  were  given  the  free  trip  as  a 
prize  in  a  circulation  drive. 

W.  J.  Foster,  advertising  manager, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Foster  left  Aug.  20  for  a 
two-week  vacation  trip. 

William  Child,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review,  and  Mrs.  Child  visited  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  on  a  va¬ 
cation  motor  trip. 

John  C.  Nolan,  former  advertising 
manager,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  has 
been  appointed  by  Attorney  General 
Guy  K.  Bard  of  Pennsylvania  as  his 
executive  assistant. 

Mrs.  L.  Chauncey  Brown  and  Miss 
Marion  Brown,  wife  and  daughter  of 
L.  C.  Brown,  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Independent,  were  due 
to  arrive  in  New  York  Aug.  27  on  the 
liner  Statendam,  after  two  months  in 
Central  Europe  and  England. 

Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  manager, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  and  general  manager  of  WKY, 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  radio  station 
there,  has  just  returned  from  a  three- 
week  vacation  trip  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Asa  Schenck,  credit  manager, 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  has  returned 
from  a  two-week  vacation  in  Colo¬ 
rado. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


A  TRADITION  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Press  has  been  revived  by 
the  appointment  of  Vincent  S.  Jones 
as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  a  p>ost  once 

held  by  his 

father,  William 
V.  Jones,  and  by 
an  uncle,  the 

late  George  E. 
Dunham. 

Jones  succeeds 
Joe  H.  Torbett, 
who  has  been 
named  executive 
editor  of  the 

Press  and  the 

Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  of  the 
Gannett  Group.  In  reporting  these 
appointments  in  last  week’s  issue  a 
cut  of  William  S.  Jones  was  used  in¬ 
advertently  for  Vincent  S.  Jones. 

Dunham  assumed  charge  of  the 

Press  in  1885  and  was  both  editor 
and  president  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1922.  Associated  with  Dunham  in 
the  development  of  the  paper  was 

William  V.  Jones.  He  succeeded  him 
as  president,  retiring  in  1936. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  his  son,  joined 
the  news  staff  after  his  graduation 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1928  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  year  of  gradu¬ 
ate  study  at  Harvard,  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  then. 

After  an  apprenticeship  as  reporter 
he  became  night  city  ^itor  and  in 
March,  1937,  was  appointed  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He  also  has  had  charge  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  engraving  for  the  Press. 

In  1932  he  married  Miss  Eleanor 
Warren  of  West  Newton,  Mass.  He  is 
a  member  of  Psi  Upsilon  and  Pi 
Delta  Epsilon. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


LOUIS  RUPPEL,  Chicago  Times 

managing  editor,  and  Mrs.  Ruppel 
returned  to  Chicago  this  week  from 
a  two-month 
trip  abroad. 

Philip  Max¬ 
well,  member  of 
the  Chicago 
Tribune  editor¬ 
ial  staff  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
Chicagoland 
Music  Festival, 
and  Mrs.  Max¬ 
well  will  sail 
Sept.  6  for  a 
trip  to  England 
and  Scotland. 
John  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  managing  editor,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  returned  from  West 
Tisbury,  Mass.,  where  his  family  is 
on  vacation. 

Carroll  Bunder,  foreign  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  will  join  two  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  professors  in  a 
discussion  of  world  diplomacy  on  the 
NBC’s  Round  Table  Aug.  28. 

Ray  Sprigle,  reporter,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette,  and  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ner,  addressed  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Clarksburg,  West  Va.,  Aug.  23  on  his 
unearthing  of  the  KKK  activities  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Black.  On 
Aug.  16  Mr.  Sprigle  addressed  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Oil  City,  Pa. 

H.  K.  Richardson,  formerly  radio 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  WNAX,  Yankton, 
S.  D. 

Edgar  A.  Guest,  Detroit  Free  Press 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


“High  in  reader 
interest  with 
Toothall  fans” 


I  So  writes  W alter  Morrow,  editor 
i  of  The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
1  ISews,  about 


WILLIA.MSQV  ' 


SCIENTIFIC 


IFOOTBALL 


RATINGS  AND 


PREDICTIONS 


Mr.  Morrow  adds:  “It  also  has 
increased  the  popularity  of  our 
football  guf'ssing  contest  measur¬ 
ably.” 

■  His  letter  follows  one  from  Allan 
I  C.  Bartlett,  editor  of  The  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  which  remarks — 

,  ■■Williamson's  Football  Ratings 
;  and  Predictions  is  one  of  the  best 
seasonal  features  we  have,  well 
:  worth  the  price.  And  the  pro- 
[  motional  steam  you  are  putting 
hack  of  it  helps  a  lot.” 

i  1  wo  100  per-cent  endorst'inents 
I  «)f  the  football  forecasting  fea- 
'  ture  that  for  five  years  straight 
has  proven  90  per  cent  accurate. 

W  illiam.son's  predictions  are 
based  on  last  -  minute  reports 
wired  in  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Sports  editors  of  the  United 
Press,  Associated  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  praise  it. 

First  release  this  fall  is  Septem- 
her  20. 

For  full  details,  samples,  proofs 
of  1938  promotion,  please  write 
or  wire  to 
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Ohio, 


I>oet.  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  cele¬ 
bration  in  Chicago  Aug.  17,  marking 
Mr.  Guest’s  57th  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary. 

James  E.  Warner,  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal’s  Washington  bureau, 
and  Mrs.  Warner  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter  bom  recently  in  Columbia 
Hospital,  Washington. 

Leslie  T.  Hart,  city  editor,  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal,  who  left  the  city  desk 
recently  to  write  politics  for  the 
Journal  in  the  state  primary,  has  re¬ 
sumed  duties  as  city  editor.  Robert 
McKey,  acting  city  editor  during 
Hart’s  absence,  has  returned  to  the 
copy  desk. 

Irving  Sulds,  formerly  on  the  city 
staff  of  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  has 
joined  the  Washington  News  Service. 

A1  Ostrow,  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  News  rewrite  desk,  is  spend- 
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ing  a  two -week  vacation  ir 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Ted  Haas  has  rejoined  the  Council 
Blufs  (la.)  Nonpareil  as  police  re¬ 
porter.  Andrew  Thornell  has  joined 
the  staff  as  a  reporter.  Glen  Clauson, 
assistant  sports  editor,  has  resigned, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Burke  Gillespie. 

Philip  M.  Connelly,  president,  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  Aug.  21 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  new  California  State  Industrial 
Union  Council,  regional  CIO  organi¬ 
zation,  at  its  first  convention. 

Noel  Houston,  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  staff,  who  is  on 
leave  of  absence  as  assistant  Sunday 
editor  and  dramatic  critic  in  order  to 
go  to  college,  recently  was  awarded 
a  Rockefeller  foundation  scholarship 
which  will  enable  him  to  continue  his 
work  for  another  year  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
A  book  of  his  one-act  plays  will  be 
published  next  fall. 

Leigh  R.  Culley,  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Culley  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter  bom  recently. 

T.  D.  Kemp,  Jr.,  who  conducted  a 
column  in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  for  four  years,  prior  to  1936, 
is  back  in  that  paper  with  a  column 
called  “Now.” 

Raymond  V.  Ryan,  sports  writer, 
Buffalo  Courier  -  Express,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Independent 
Editorial  Federation,  organization  of 
editorial  department  employes  of  that 
newspaper.  Mr.  Ryan  succeeds  Miss 
Margery  Marble,  who  has  become  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Miss  Marjorie  Short,  formerly 
of  the  News’  society  department,  has 
become  society  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Express. 

H.  Paul  Draheim,  Herkimer  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press,  suffered  bruises  about  both 


Odd  Copy  Theme 


of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 

staff  are  on  the  sick  list.  _  , 

Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  Chicago  Eve-  B^OkeS  ClCtSSllied  Poy 
ning  American  financial  editor,  re-  “  “  ‘ 


turned  to  his  home  this  week  to  re¬ 
cover  from  an  appendicitis  operation. 
At  the  same  time,  Robert  Jr.,  a  son, 
was  stricken  with  appendicitis  and 
was  operated  upon  at  Passavant  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Miss  Martha  Shaeffer,  society  and 
club  editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  suffered  serious  in¬ 
juries  Aug.  21  when  her  automobile 
skidded  in  loose  gravel  and  over¬ 
turned  near  Hoxie,  Ark. 


Special  Editions 


HUNTINGTON  (Ind.)  HERALD- 
PRESS,  90th  Anniversary  Progress 
Edition,  52  pages,  Aug.  21. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  Ameri-  of  ad  “  contained  in  the  slogans 
can  Legion  State  Convention  Souve-  Staples  uses. 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Aug.  25— A 
method  of  using  ordinary  classified 
advertisements  to  arrest  the  reader’s 
attention,  with  the  result  of  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  sales,  was  outlined  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  by  Truss  C. 
Staples,  owner  of  a  lumber  wrecking 
concern  in  Fort  Worth. 

Instead  of  devoting  his  space  to  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  services  he  has  to  of¬ 
fer,  Staples  inserts,  in  caps,  such  ir¬ 
relevant  phrases  as  “I  have  sent  my 
heart  to  China,”  or  “I  am  fishing  right 
on  the  bottom.”  The  ads,  inserted  in 
the  Forth  Worth  Star-Telegram,  have 
attracted  reader  attention  far  beyond 
the  usual  claims  for  the  paper’s  classi¬ 
fied  section.  Apparently  Ae  name  of 
the  firm  is  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  firm’s  business;  the  pulling  power 


nir  Edition,  Aug.  11,  50  pages. 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald, 
Fourth  Annual  Blue  Water  Edition, 
162  pages,  10  sections,  Aug.  4. 

Halifax  Mail,  60th  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion,  48  pages,  Aug.  10. 

Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter,  130th 
Anniversary  Number,  44  pages, 
Aug.  15. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Daily  Times, 
Aug.  18,  “Back  to  School”  Edition,  16 
tabloid  pages. 

Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  Aug. 
14,  Pioneer  Day  Edition,  20-page  sec¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  Iowa 
territorial  centennial. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  Tobacco 
Supplement,  eight  pages  in  tabloid 
size,  Aug.  20. 

Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening 
Telegram,  Annual  Tobacco  Edition,  36 
pages,  Aug.  18. 

Superior  (Wis.)  Evening-Telegram, 


“It  is  my  belief  that  people  don’t 
read  long,  drawn-out  ads  any  more. 
It  seems  that  a  word  or  two  about 
something  that  is  taking  place  at  the 
time  really  gets  results,”  Staples  ex¬ 
plained.  The  idea  originated  prac¬ 
tically  as  an  accident,  he  said.  "Some 
time  ago  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
girl  up  at  the  Star  Telegram  Want  Ad 
Department  was  rushing  me  for  a 
Want  Ad  to  put  in  the  evening  paper. 
I  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  get  the 
ad  in,  so  I  could  not  think  of  much  to 
say.  However,  I  wanted  an  ad  in  the 
paper  that  evening,  so  I  told  her  just 
to  write:  T  Hate  War  Too.’  This  ad 
got  results  quickly.” 


Faeifie  Gout  (Wra^sn'letits:  Campbell  Wataon.  2132 
Daria  Strasl,  Berkeley.  Cal.,  Telephoae:  Thoravall  5557; 
Een  Tarior,  1215  North  Habart  Bout,  Loa  Ancelea,  Tele- 
pbooe,  Hempatead  5722^ 


18  -  page  “Tri  -  State  Fair  Edition,” 
legs  and  on  his  left  arm  when  he  was  Aug.  19,  in  co-operation  with  the  Tri- 
struck  by  an  automobile  Aug.  18.  State  Fair,  Aug.  22-28. 

W.  J.  McCulloch,  foreign  news  edi-  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
tor,  HamVton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  re-  News  and  the  Battle  Creek  Moon- 
cently  addressed  the  Greater  Buffalo,  Journal,  “Dollar  Day”  editions  of  28 
N.  Y.,  Advertising  Club  in  Hotel  Stat-  and  24  pages,  respectively,  Aug.  17. 


loDtioo  Office:  e/e  The  Caztoo  Magarine,  Grand  Build- 
Inf,  Trafalgar_^.,  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delafona,  Manager; 
fSepbone,  . . 


WUtehaU  6861. 


Paita,  Franoe  Offioe:  76  nie  dee  Fettle  Champa.  Manager: 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  teleiiboae  Opera  66-27.^  Correepond- 
ant:  Bernhard  ~  —  -  „  -  , 

Etoile  07-70. 


Ragner,  25  kaa  Bmnsjain,  Telei^one 


Ett  EMlem  Cocremaadanta;  Hana  R.  Johaniaa,  e/o 
OHka  Malniriil.  Omika,  Japu  and  Jamet  Shen,  the 
Centre  Neiee  Agene^  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking,  China. 
Dtepiay  adrertUng  ratea  ^eetire  Deoanber  1,  1937; 
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ler  on  “United  We  Stand,  Divided 
We’re  Stuck.” 

Gordon  R.  Closway,  city  editor. 
Winona  (Minn.)  Republican  -  Herald, 
was  elected  state  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  annual  convention  held 
at  Hibbing,  Minn.,  Aug.  13. 

Harry  W.  Link,  telegraph  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  vacation 
trip  to  Miami,  Philadelphia  and  other 
points. 

Ann  Ryan  Lesh,  society  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City. 

Harold  W.  Cohen,  dramatic  and 
motion  picture  editor,  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Cohen  are  on  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Provincetown,  Mass. 

P.  A.  Knauer,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  proofreader,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  East  Memphis  Park  Civic 
Club  recently. 

J.  Irby  Koon,  telegraph  editor. 


Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  4- 
page  Gilmour  Court  (realty  develop¬ 
ment)  Section,  Aug.  20. 


Wedding  Bells 


Club  nt«;  The  dub  ntci  an  cpplioible  to  all  sub- 

aoriptiou  in  any  one  ornniiatioa — whether  paid  for  by  „  - _ _ 

‘i^aJ^m^dSeSafafSrKro^^fc  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  is  au 
for  IhrM  yean,  $10;  five  subacriptions  to  different  ad-  thor  of  a  novel,  ‘  They  Stoned  Ma 
dremea  for  one  year  each  or  one  auhaeription  for  five  yean,  xJavJ-ri  >’  nff  fbp  nresK  this  week 
$15;  ton  aubaoeiptlaoa  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  yean.  Hayden,  olt  tne  press  inis  weex. 

$25.  Member  Aaaodatod  Budneaa  Papera. _  Ted  Magee,  son  of  Carl  C.  Magee, 


MISS  BETTY  LeBARON,  Beloit 

(Wis.)  Daily  News  business  office, 
to  T.  LesUe  Samuel,  Jr.,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  in  Beloit,  Aug. 

Richard  A.  Drummond,  county  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  to 
Miss  Agnes  M.  McPartland,  of  the 
Telegram’s  woman’s  department  staff, 
recently,  in  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Herbert  Workman,  jffiotographer, 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  to  Miss 
Lydia  Young  Addison,  Aug.  20,  at 
Columbus. 

T.  Frank  O  ’  H  e  a  r  n  ,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Evening  Tribune  city  hall 
reporter,  to  Miss  Marion  B.  Cordon 
of  Lawrence,  Aug.  21,  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Church,  Lawrence. 

Miss  Annie  Mushlitz,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  to  Rurick  Kelnar  Anderson, 
news  editor,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  at 
Evansville,  Aug.  21. 

Ralph  S.  Morton,  publisher  of  the 


Mrs.  Mann  President 
Of  Theta  Sigma  Phi 

Helen  Jo  Scott  Mann,  widow  of 
Robert  S.  Mann,  associate  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  who  died  May  1, 
was  elected  president  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  at  its  tenth  biennial  convention 
which  closed  Aug.  21.  Sally  Moore, 
columnist  and  feature  writer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  &  Express,  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  Mabel  De  Bra 
King,  writer  and  painter  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  was  elected  treasurer. 

Re-elected  members  of  the  national 
coimcil  were:  secretary,  Josephine 
Caldwell  Meyer  of  Overton,  Texas; 
and  Lucy  Rogers  Hawkins  of  Chicago. 
Matrix  magazine  editor.  Louise 
Eleanor  Ross  is  executive  secretary  at 
the  central  office  at  Indianapolis. 

One  hundred  twenty-five  member.^ 
of  the  national  honorary  and  profes¬ 
sional  fraternity  for  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  representing  36  active  and  12 
alumnae  chapters  from  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.,  met  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Aug.  18-21. 


MBS  HEADS  REELECTED 

Chicago,  Aug.  22 — Officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  were  re-elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  here  last  week. 
All  of  the  stock  of  MBS  continues  to 
be  held  by  WGN,  Inc.,  Chicago  and 
Bamberger  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  operator  of  WOR 
W,  E.  Marfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune 
business  manager,  was  re-elected  MBS 
president;  Alfred  J,  McCosker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Fred  Weber, 
general  manager.  Mr.  Weber  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  newly-formed  Texai 


and  Mrs.  Magee  are  parents  of  a  Canadian  News,  Boston,  to  Miss  Ruth  State  network  of  23  stations,  operated 

_ _ _ —  ■  ■  —  T>A/kAr\TlRP  IvlacyOO  1C  mar  t  ^  l  <>.«**  «.#  _ 1a  __  vil  1 


Six  Montbs 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Totoi  Dis¬ 
tribution 

I  Jaae  30.  1938 . 

12,360 

13,212 

1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

1933 . 

8,796 

10,320 

1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10,816 

12,216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

1928 . 

8,982 

10,223 

daughter  born  recently.  Magee 
West  Coast  representative  of  Picture 
Play  Magazine.  Carl  Magee  is  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Harlingen  Valley 
Morning  Star. 

Hugh  Arthur,  motion  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has 
been  in  Hollywood  looking  over  new 
films. 

Harold  Myers  and  Wallace  Depew 


Macaulay,  formerly  of  the  Halifax 
Chronicle,  at  Halifax,  recently. 

William  H.  Cooper,  circulation 
manager.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  and  Mercury,  to  Jo¬ 
sephine  Clarke  of  Torrington,  Conn., 
Aug.  11,  in  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


by  Elliott  Roosevelt,  will  become  affili* 
ated  with  MBS  Sept.  15,  making  ib 
total  of  affiliates  107  stations  from 
coast  to  coast. 


DAILY  CHANGES  NAME 

The  New  York  Jewish  Morning 


Thomas  Conners,  of  the  Scranton  ^^d  T^e  Jewish  Daily  Neiw 

Tribune  editorial  staff,  to  Miss  Jean  ,  ®  changed  its  title  to  the  Jeioish 
Gerrity,  recently.  Journal  and  Daily  News. 
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T  HERE  are  some  81  non-metropolitan  markets 
in  Ohio  from  which  maximum  and  profitable 
sales  results  can  be  obtained  only  through  the  use 
of  advertising  space  in  each  market’s  local  news¬ 
paper. 

These  non-metropolitan  areas  represent  a  popula¬ 
tion  four  times  the  size  of  Cleveland.  They  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  Ohio’s  largest  market.  It  exceeds 
in  size  the  ten  leading  Ohio  cities  combined. 


age  of  90  of  all  cities  in  Ohio  of  less  than  100, (K)0 
population  and  62%  coverage  of  the  counties  in 
which  these  cities  are  located. 

To  pass  up  Ohio’s  great  Hometown  Market  is  to 
miss  more  than  58%  of  Ohio  families.  This  is 
not  the  orthodox,  routine  viewpoint  which  con¬ 
siders  a  schedule  in  a  few  large  cities  to  be  an 
adequate  selling  job.  But  it  is  the  viewpoint  which, 
in  these  days  of  intense  and  vigilant  competition, 
will  lead  you  to  maximum  success  in  this  impor- 


Tocal  daily  newspapers  provide  an  average  cover-  tant  state. 

USE  OHIO’S  NO  N  -  M  ET  R  O  P  O  L  I  T  A  N  NEWSPAPERS  TO 

REACH  OHIO’S  BIGGEST  MARKET 


Alliance  Review  (e) 

Ashland  Times-Gazette  (e) 
Athens  Messenger  (e  &  S) 
Cambridge  Jefiersonian  (e) 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (e) 
Defiance  Crescent-News  (e) 


Dover  Reporter  (e) 

Findlay  Republican-Courier  (m) 
Fremont  Messenger  (e) 

Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (e) 
Lorain  Journal  &  Times-Herald  (e) 
Mansfield  News-Journal  (e) 


Middletown  News-Journal  (e  &  S) 
New  Philadelphia  Times  (e) 
Ravenna-Eent  Record  (e) 

Sidney  News  (e) 

Warren  Tribime  Chronicle  (e) 


Imagine  a  city 
4  times  the  size  of  Cleveland 
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Blosser  Renews 
NEA  Contract  to 
Draw  "Freckles" 


Artist's  Strip  Is  Oldest 
In  Service's  Budget 
With  23-Year  Record 


full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  by  “pok¬ 
ing  his  nose,”  as  he  describes  it,  into 
the  affairs  and  activities  of  kids.  He 
says  he  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
get  into  a  baseball  game  with  high 
school  youngsters. 

Blosser  attended  high  school  in 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  and  had  one  year  of 
college  in  Maryland.  He  now  lives 
with  his  wife  in  Los  Angeles. 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 


Merrill  Blosser,  who  has  been  draw¬ 
ing  “Freckles  and  His  Friends”  for 
more  than  23  years,  has  renewed  his 
contract  with 


Merrill  Blosser 


NEIA  Service,  it 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Fred  S.  Fergu¬ 
son ,  president. 
Blosser’s  strip  is 
the  oldest  in  the 
NEA  feature 
budget. 

In  almost  a 
quarter  -  century 
of  drawing,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time 
he  has  “raised” 
Freckles  from  a 


Landon  Series 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE  this  week  released  four 
articles  by  Alfred  M.  Landon  on  his 
impressions  of  his  losing  fight  to  de¬ 
feat  President  Roosevelt  and  the  les¬ 
sons  he  learned  in  the  campaign. 


months,  is  returning  to  Los  Angeles 
next  week  to  resume  his  position  as 
United  Feature  representative  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Ad  Carter,  creator  of  King  Features’ 
“Just  Kids,”  will  make  two  public  ap¬ 
pearances  by  newspaper  demand.  On 
Aug.  30  he  will  talk  before  the  Read¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania,  Rotary  Club  for  the 
Reading  Eagle,  and  on  &pt.  30  he  will 
visit  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  to  judge 
a  Child  Beauty  Contest  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Herald. 

George  McManus,  creator  of  “Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father,”  King  Features,  was  a 
performer  on  the  NBC  America  Steps 
Ahead  coast -to -coast  radio  broadcast 
Aug.  18. 


945  Children  Win 
Daily's  Prize  Trips 


Clark  at  Hines  Trial 
WITH  PHOTOGRAPHERS  barred 
from  the  courtroom,  NEA  Service, 
Inc.,  last  week  sent  its  artist,  George 
Clark,  creator  of  “Side  Glances,”  to 
sketch  the  scene  of  the  sensational 
trial  of  James  J.  Hines,  which  is  now 
in  progress  in  New  York. 


snub-nosed  kid  to  a  high  school  senior 
and  football  hero,  Blosser  has  never 
missed  a  deadline.  The  secret  of  that, 
he  explains,  is  that  he  keeps  religious¬ 
ly  ahead  of  his  schedules.  “I  found 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  ahead  is  to 
set  aside  a  certain  period  each  day 
and  stick  to  it  meticulously  as  if  I 
had  to  punch  a  time  clock  in  an  office. 
I  get  up  early,  and  am  at  my  drawing 
board  every  morning  by  8  o’clock.  1 
work  steadily  until  1  or  2  p.m.  and 
then,  unless  Tve  encountered  a  partic¬ 
ularly  stubborn  problem.  I’m  through 
for  the  day  and  I’m  free  to  roam 
around  and  collect  ideas. 


New  AP  Features 
W.  T.  McCLEERY,  executive  editor. 
Associated  Press  Feature  Service, 
this  week  announced  distribution  to 
members  of  two  new  features.  The 
first,  a  sports  page  series  on  “Women 
Who  Play  A  Man’s  Game,”  tells  of 
women  who  have  won  outstanding 
places  in  such  fields  as  horse  racing, 
trap-shooting  and  running  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  speedway.  The  other  is  a  four- 
article  series  on  “Ten  Years  of  Talk¬ 
ies,”  by  Robbin  Coons,  AP  Hollywood 
columnist.  The  articles,  illustrated, 
trace  the  development  of  the  talkies 
since  “The  Singing  Fool”  and  point  out 
that  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 


CORRECTION 

Last  week  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Bulletin  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  listing  of  New  York 
dailies  carried  on  page  19  with  the 
“Areas  of  Newspaper  Influence”  mar¬ 
ket  feature  prepared  by  Walter  P. 
Burn  &  Associates,  Inc.  The  Daily 
Bulletin  was  established  Oct.  4,  1937, 
by  James  Ottaway  who  purchased 
the  paper  as  a  semi-weekly.  It  now 
has  a  circulation  of  5321,  according 
to  Theis  &  Simpson  Company,  its  spe¬ 
cial  representative.  Endicott  is  the 
home  of  the  Endicott-Johnson  Shoe 
Company. 


Basing  its  program  on  direct  support 
of  summer  educational  programs  on 
playgrounds,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  has  just  concluded  a  six-week 
Playground  Penthathlon  in  which  945 
boys  and  girls  from  10  to  16  won  prize 
trips  to  Cedar  Point,  O.,  a  Grent 
Lakes’  beach,  to  the  National  Air 
Races  that  open  Sept.  3,  or  to  see  the 
Cleveland  Indians  play  a  game.  En¬ 
tries  approached  10,000  on  Greater 
Cleveland’s  181  playgrounds. 

The  CedcU'  Point  trip  Aug.  17  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  excursion  with  the 
public  boosting  the  number  of  travel¬ 
lers  from  370  prize  winners  to  a  total 
of  650.  The  winners  of  the  ball  game 
trip,  370  of  them,  saw  the  Indians  lose 
to  Chicago  on  Aug.  19.  The  winners 
of  the  Air  Race  trip  will  be  on  hand 
when  Douglas  Corrigan  appears, 
Sept.  3. 


Election  Extra  Nets 
Ads,  New  Subscribers 


Personals 


Had  to  Lick  Deadline  Problem 

“I  realized  early  in  life  as  a  comic 
artist,”  Blosser  says,  “that  I  couldn’t 
have  any  fun,  or  any  peace  of  mind, 
unless  I  licked  the  deadline  problem. 
I've  heard  too  much  about  artists 
whose  nerves  were  frayed  and  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  nervous  break¬ 
downs  all  because  they  were  contin¬ 
uously  behind  with  their  strips.  I 
simply  couldn’t  work  that  way.  I  set 
a  minimum  amount  of  work  for  each 
day,  and  I  stick  to  it  until  I  have  it 
licked. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  ideas  come 
any  easier  because  I  have  mapped  out 
a  routine,  or  that  I’m  not  subject  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  temptation  to  throw 
the  drawing  board  away  and  call  it 
a  day.  Frankly  I  am  scared  of  ever 
flnding  that  I  am  not  ahead  by  a  com¬ 
fortable  margine.” 

While  Blosser  has  no  children  of 
his  own,  he  is  able  to  keep  his  strip 


HOWARD  DENBY,  editor  of  Esquire 

Features,  Inc.,  Chicago,  returned 
this  week  from  a  Ashing  trip  in  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota.  Col.  Ira  Emerich. 
western  sales  representative  for 
Esquire  is  returning  to  America  this 
week,  following  a  trip  to  Sweden  and 
Russia.  Col.  Emerich  sailed  with  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Sweden 
on  their  return  voyage  to  Sweden 
aboard  the  Gripsholm. 

Charles  B.  Driscoll,  who  has  written 
the  biography  of  the  late  O.  O.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  will  apear  as  the  guest  of  Mary 
Margaret  McBride  during  her  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  Columbia  network, 
Aug.  29.  Driscoll,  who  has  taken  over 
McIntyre’s  column,  “New  York  Day 
By  Day,”  distributed  by  McN aught 
Syndicate,  will  reminisce  about  the 
days  when  McIntyre  was  making  a 
name  for  himself  as  the  first  Broadway 
columnist. 

Frank  B.  Knapp  of  the  United  Fea- 
TUR  Syndicate,  who  has  been  employed 
in  the  New  York  office  for  the  past  four 


EDITOR  HELD  FOR  LIBEL 

C.  O.  Wahlquist,  publisher  of  Cap¬ 
itol  News,  political  weekly  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  prior  to 
the  Aug.  9  Democratic  primary  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  state,  entered  $1,000  bond 
Aug.  24  for  release  on  an  indictment 
charging  libel  and  slander,  in  articles 
purportedly  relating  to  John  F.  Wells, 
member  of  the  State  Corporation  Com¬ 
mission,  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock. 


Planned  as  subscription  promotion 
and  utilized  to  secure  some  additional 
advertising,  the  Sidney  (O.)  Daily 
News  during  the  recent  Ohio  primary 
elections,  issued  a  four-page  election 
extra  of  7,500  copies,  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  all  subscribers  who 
could  be  reached  by  regular  carrier 
boys  in  Sidney  and  16  surrounding 
towns. 

In  addition  to  building  good  will, 
the  extra  “has  resulted  in  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  large  number  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers  and  secured  for  the  News 
3,850  lines  of  additional  advertising 
linage,”  according  to  E.  C.  Amos, 
president.  The  revenue  from  the 
linage,  he  said,  “aided  in  meeting  the 
immediate  costs  of  production.” 


THE  FOREIGN  OBSERVER 


The  editors  of  THE  LIVING  AGE, 
America’s  foremost  authority  on  for- 
eifcn  affairs  for  94  years,  announce 
THE  FOREIGN  OBSERVER,  a  weekly 
news  column,  in  answer  to  a  demand 
of  editors  and  readers  for  a  complete 
and  authoritative  back^outid  of  “what 
everything  is  about.” 

An  essential  part  of  THE  LIVING 
age’s  news  sources  is  a  comprehensive 
study  of  more  than  500  of  the  world’s 
greatest  publications — as  well  as  the 
little  “cellar  press”  journals  which 
thrive  in  many  foreign  countries. 

It  is  upon  the  known  authorities  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  “legal  press”  and  upon  the 
unnamed  martyrs  writing  in  the  “illegal 
press’’  that  THE  LIVING  AGE  bases 
its  almost  uncanny  forecasts-  the  real  news 
behind  the  news. 

FOREIGN  OBSERVER  is  released 
each  Thursday  night. 

For  information  and  priett 
wire  or  write  to 


THE  FOREIGN  OBSERVER 

420  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Speciei  price  to  weeUiet. 
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Continuing  the  Fastest  Turf 
Feature  on  the  Wires 


Collyers' 

Comment 

and  Selections 


Now  Being  Used  Daily  By 
Sports  Editors  of  Leading 
Newspapers  from  Coast  to 


trade  mark  REG. 

U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Coast 


Featured  Daily 
in 


•  Philadelphia 
Inqulrier 

•  New  York  Newn 

•  Proviflenre  Joariinl 

•  Buffalo  Courier- 
KxpreHfl 

•  Montreal  Gazette 

•  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator 

•  Detroit  Free  Pre«»> 

•  Cleveland  New’s 

•  St.  leOUiR  PORt 
nUpatch 

•  TlmcM  Pica.vunea 
New  Orlean** 

•  Miami  Herald 

•  Beacon  donrnal. 
Akron 

a  San  FrancUco 
Kxaminer 

•  frOfl  Angeleft 
Examiner 


The  far-reaching  usefulness  of  CoUyers’ 
Daily  Turf  Feature  continues  as  the  late 
Bert  E.  Collyer  planned — 


Same  staff,  same  trackmen  and  handicap- 
pers,  same  direct-wire  facilities,  same 
methods  and  same  sound  conclusions  as 
have  ever  characterized  this  Daily  Feature 
is  being  maintained. 


We  thank  Sports  Editors  and  Publishers 
for  their  expressions  of  confidence  and 
good  will. 


COLLYERS^ 
NEWS  BUREAU 


Founded  in  1914  by  Bert  E.  Collyer 

300  W.  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 
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She  fell  prostitute  on  the 


away  on  his  own  power,  telephone  wrote, 
me  and  I’ll  make  over,”  Leckrone  floor.” 
told  Edstrum. 

That  was  curtains  for  the  News- 
Bee  in  the  editorial  room.  Back'  in 
the  composing  room,  a  turtle  roared 
across  the  plated  floor.  Soon  the 
presses  droned.  The  men  departed  in 
twos  and  threes.  The  newsboys 
darted  out  of  the  bull  pen  yelling 


THERE’S  AN  emotional  tug  when  a 
newspaper  ceases  to  exist,  but  the 
final  act  is  not  particularly  dramatic. 

August  2  —  4  p.m.,  — sports  final  into  the  street, 
deadline  —  was  the  last  functioning 
moment  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee. 

At  4:01,  Eddie  Edstrum,  reporter,  PROF.  LEROY  NATIONS  of  the  Uni- 
telephoned  the  city  desk  from  police.  versity  of  Alabama  School  of  Com- 
“A  man  just  fell  down  an  elevator  merce  and  Business  Administration 
shaft  and  was  killed,”  he  said.  “Do  has  trained  many  a  newspaper  man 
you  want  it?”  for  advertising  work.  But  he  is  skep- 

Managing  Editor  Walter  Leckrone  tical  of  the  possibilities  of  a  girl  stud- 
had  answered  the  telephone.  ent  he  had  last  year.  ' 

“If  he  comes  to  life  and  walks  On  an  examination  paper  the  girl 


Editor  &  Pubi-isher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  usetl  will  not  be  returned. 
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John  Pennekamp  Replies 
To  Collier’s  President 


By  JOHN  D.  PENNEKAMP 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  MIAMI  HERALD 


WOULD  I  be  impertinent  were  I  to 
ask,  right  out  in  meeting,  who  cap¬ 
tioned  the  leading  article  in  the  Aug. 

13  issue  of  Collier’s  “Death  in  Head¬ 
lines?" 

This  by  way  of  introduction  to  a 
discussion  of  the  letter  from  Thomas 
H.  Beck,  president  of  the  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  Collier’s 
appearing  in  the  Aug.  20  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Beck’s  letter, 
a  reply  to  my  article  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  Aug.  13,  states,  more  or  less 
flatly,  that  “Death  in  Headlines”  was 
the  doings  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief 
of  FBI.  not  Collier’s. 

ScRsatienally  Captioned 
Anybody  reading  the  material  con¬ 
stituting  the  Hoover  article  must  con¬ 
cede  that  it  is  over-captioned,  sensa¬ 
tionally  so.  If  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  that 
caption,  Collier’s  in  the  interest  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  should  have  rewritten  it.  If 
Collier's  wrote  it,  I  should  like  to  hear 
Mr.  Beck’s  justification  for  it.  If 
Hoover  wrote  it,  I  also  should  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Beck’s  explanation  of  Col¬ 
lier’s  failure  to  “tone  it  down”  in 
keeping  with  the  subject  matter. 

The  impression  left  with  the  reader 
of  “Death  in  Headlines”  is  that  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen,  by  their 
conduct  impede  the  progress  of  FBI 
investigations  and  harrass  the  inves¬ 
tigators  while  tipping  off  the  crimi¬ 
nals;  all  the  while  showing  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  kindnap  victim’s  life. 

Presumably  the  stirring  “Death”  in 
the  caption  finds  its  meager  support 
in  two  instances  of  alleged  prema¬ 
ture  publication  in  cases  in  which  kid¬ 
nap  victims  were  killed  and  which  are 
cited  by  Mr.  Beck  in  reviewing  the 
article  published  by  Colliers.  Both 
are  unproved  and  unprovable  until 
and  when  FBI  solves  these  kid¬ 
nappings.  Then  the  proof  will  rest 
with  the  kidnappers’  honesty.  By 
that  time  they  will  have  had  ample 
time  to  devise,  rehearse  and  perfect 
whatever  story  they  may  decide  to 
tell,  when  and  if  caught.  “Death  in 
Headlines,”  may  give  them  some  idea 
of  the  direction  in  which  their  story 
might  run. 

”Wav«  of  Hand"  GettHre 

Mr,  Beck,  with  what  might  be  called 
a  wave-of-the-hand  gesture,  dis¬ 
missed  Collier’s  responsibility  for 
“Death  in  Headlines,'’  with  two  state¬ 
ments: 

1.  That  the  views  expressed  in  the 
article  are  the  views  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  not  those  of  Reporter  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

2.  That  this  was  clearly  indicated  by 
the  line  that  preceded  the  text,  to  wit: 
“An  interview  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
in  which  the  Director  of  FBI  gives  his 
views  to  Quentin  Reynolds.” 

Both  citations  imply  the  absence  of 


editorial  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
Collier’s  as  soon  as  that  publication 
sets  up  a  proper  verbal  shield.  In  the 
newspaper  business  we  have  a  habit 
of  assuming  responsibility  for  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  what  we  publish.  And  we 
view  with  skepticism  anything  com¬ 
ing  to  us  which  is  contradictory  on  its 
face  or  raises  a  doubt. 

Kidnapping  Sctnn  Was  Redlands 
For  instance,  a  newspaper  rejjorter, 
familiar  with  the  South  Florida  area 
as  we  believe  Reynolds  to  be,  would 
have  corrected  Mr.  Hoover  when  he 
persisted  on  placing  Princeton,  the 
Cash  kidnapping  scene,  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades  instead  of  the  Redlands. 

And  the  reporter’s  caution  signals 
for  further  inaccuracies  would  have 
been  up  and  potent. 

Supplied  with  a  proper  background 
when  preparing  an  interview  of  such 
moment  a  newBpaper  reporter  would 
have  said  to  Mr.  Hoover:  “Wouldn’t 
it  be  well,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to 
point  out  here  that  the  Cash  boy  was 
kidnapped  on  the  same  date  that 
Betty  Hobbs,  the  little  girl  who  had 
been  taken  from  her  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  home  was  found  in  Cool- 
ville,  O.,  and  that  the  Miami  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  permit¬ 
ted  an  opportunity  for  double-bar¬ 
relled  display  to  go  by  because  they 
had  promised  to  keep  the  Cash  kid¬ 
napping  ‘on  ice’  until  you  released  the 
story?” 

And  again,  noticing  from  his  back¬ 
ground  material  ihat  the  skeleton  of 
Peter  Levine  was  recovered  from 
near  New  Rochelle,  N.  J.,  on  May  29, 
the  day  following  the  Cash  kidnapping 
and  while  the  newspapers  and  press 
associations  were  keeping  their  prom¬ 
ise  to  FBI.  your  new.spaper  reporter, 
as  a  matter  of  fairness,  would  have 
insisted  upon  note  being  made  of  such 
“Death  in  Headlines”  restraint. 

The  Hoover  interview  affords  ample 
room  for  caution  signal  skepticism 
which  must  be  apparent  to  any  reader. 
An  outstanding  contradiction,  appar¬ 
ent  to  a  child,  was  pointed  out  in 
concluding  my  previous  article. 

Handling  Hot  Potatoes 

An  article  coming  to  a  newspaper 
and  arraigning  magazines,  from 
Hoover,  or  Mussolini,  or  Hitler,  or 
Stalin,  or  Chamberlin,  or  Benes,  or 
F.  D.  R.  (I  accept  Mr.  Beck’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  names)  would  be  greeted  with 
suspicion  on  its  face.  Newspapers 
have  a  habit,  founded  in  ethics,  when 
a  man  undertakes  to  hand  another 
man  a  hot  potato  through  their  col¬ 
umns,  of  looking  to  the  axe  he  has  to 
grind.  And  when,  as  seldom  is  the 
case,  they  find  the  hot  potato  rating 
space,  the  man  to  whom  they  are 
handing  it  ALWAYS  is  “given  a 
chance  for  his  white  alley.”  Which 


means  that  he  is  permitted  to  tell  his 
side,  THEN,  not  six  weeks  later  and 
subject  to  rejection  slip  restraint. 
Nothing  personal  there;  I  don’t  have  a 
collection  of  rejection  slips,  believe  it 
or  not. 

Had  Mr.  Hoover  indicated  to  news¬ 
papers  that  he  wanted  to  open  fire  in 
the  direction  of  magazines,  newspa¬ 
per  editors  generally,  I  believe,  would 
have  asked  him,  “What  do  the  maga¬ 
zines  say  about  your  charges?” 

And,  the  newspaper  editors  would 
have  asked  the  magazines  what  they 
had  to  say  about  it 
Mr.  Beck  asserts,  in  making  his 
third  point,  “That  our  news  release, 
an  accurate  digest  of  Reporter  Rey¬ 
nolds’  okayed  account  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover’s  views,  is  entirely  friendly  to 
the  press  and  not  at  all  in  accord  with 
the  picture  given  by  Mr.  Penne¬ 
kamp.” 

Let’s  change  Mr.  Beck’s  words 
“news  release”  to  “free  space  grab¬ 
bing  publicity  broadside”  which  is 
newspaper  English  for  that  sort  of 
thing. 

"Accurate  Digest"  Questioned 

I  know  that  Mr.  Beck  will  grant  to 
me  the  right  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  “accurate  digest”  statement.  If 
not  I  have  merely  to  point  out  that  he 
states  his  “accurate  digest”  is  “en¬ 
tirely  friendly  to  the  press.”  “Death 
in  Headlines”  decidedly  is  not. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  “en¬ 
tirely  friendly”  publicity  broadside 
here.  Mr.  Beck’s  letter  provides  its 
substance. 

It  is  an  extraction  of  all  the  sugar 
coating  in  the  Hoover  article,  patently 
presented  in  the  hope  that  gullible 
newspapers  would  use  it,  thus  lead¬ 
ing  additional  newspaper  readers  to 
‘‘Death  in  Headlines.”  And,  I  must 
insist  that  “Death  in  Headlines”  is 
not  conducive  to  honest  treatment 
of  newspapers  and  newspapermen  and 
their  conduct  as  I  came  to  know  them 
first  hand  during  the  investigation  of 
the  Cash  kidnapping. 

Mr.  Beck’s  fourth  point  is  “That 
Collier’s  is  an  open  forum  that  gladly 
gives  a  hearing  on  timely  subjects  to 
those  like  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  are 
qualified  to  discuss  the  problems  on 
which  they  seek  a  hearing.” 

Granted.  But,  may  we  suggest  an 
editorial  judgment  or  balance  that 
would  avoid  needless,  senseless,  un¬ 
justified  and  irreparable  injury  to  any 
person  or  institution. 


Auto  Industry 
Laying  Plans 
For  Bumper  Year 

Many  Previews  Are 
Due  . .  .  Biggest  Ad  Smash 
In  Years  Is  Indicated 

By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Aug.  24 — The  newspapers 
of  America  are  receiving  well  earned 
congratulations  from  the  automobile 
industry  for  carrying  on  so  effective  a 
campaign  for  traffic  safety.  Without 
the  support  of  newspapers  the  cru¬ 
sade  for  highway  safety  would  have 
been  lost.  The  29%  average  reduc¬ 
tion  in  traffic  deaths  in  a  large  group 
of  newspaper  cities,  as  reported  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  Aug.  13,  was  re¬ 
markable  and  it  has  earned  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  automobile  makers. 

Recently  in  Detroit  an  early  pre¬ 
view,  showing  the  first  of  the  1939 
crop  of  motor  cars,  was  held  for 
newspaper  editors  from  every  large 
city  and  the  Detroit  representatives. 

Starting  Sept.  10  Detroit  represen¬ 
tatives  will  be  called  in  within  two 
weeks  to  view  all  of  the  1939  models 
except  Chevrolet  and  Ford. 

Biggcft  Ad  Smash  in  Years 
The  1939  models  will  be  ushered  in 
with  a  nice  increase  in  newspaper 
linage  in  bolh  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

Last  week  this  writer  placed  a  news¬ 
paper  percentage  gain  at  25%  in  the 
daily  field — ^the  weekly  gains  should 
run  well  over  50%  to  75%  due  to  a 
more  constructive  sales  effort  in  their 
behalf. 

A  schedule  of  the  1939  auto  pre¬ 
views  follows: 

Stutiehaker,  Sii‘1.  10,  Sfuith  llciitl;  (iifiham. 
Sc-pt.  12,  l>rtr»*it;  Pontiac.  Sept.  1.1,  INiiitiac; 

<  );0snu*l»;lv.  14,  Lansing;  l*ac’<anl,  Sept. 

1.^.  hrlroit;  \Vr.l>>,  S.-pt.  Ifi.  Tokvio;  Buick, 
St  pt.  20.  l-'iiii! ;  Nash.  Sept.  24,  Lake  (k-neva; 
Iluil.soii  (not  settled).  Detroit;  ('hevrolet  (not 
**ettle«l),  Detroit;  Kurd  (n<»t  settle!).  Dearlx-m. 

The  Hudson  preview  will  probably 
hold  its  meeting  for  Detroit  newspa¬ 
per  representatives  the  week  of  Sept 
25.  Hudson  will  be  followed  by  Chev¬ 
rolet  some  time  in  October  and  then 
Ford  will  step  up  and  say  to  the 
newspaper  men,  just  before  New  York 
automobile  show  time,  “and  now  here 
is  the  1939  Ford — what  do  you  think 
of  it?” 


Karnak 

Biack 

liatic 


A  dynamic  new  Ludlow  face  packing  p/us-punc/i— yet 
meefing  all  good  taste  demands.  Particularly  suitable 
for  emphatic  emphasis  within  limited  area.  It  blends 
perfectly  with  almost  any  typeface  for  body  matter, 
combining  especially  well  with  other  members  of  the 
Karnak  family  ,  .  .  Available  in  matrix  form  in  all 
sizes  from  16  point  to  77  point,  inclusive. 
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Here  are  some  figures  that 
should  cause  insomnia 


Newspapers 

M agazines 

Radio 

Total 

1929 . 

.  55797,338,237 

69% 

3322,900,164 

28% 

330,257,406 

3% 

31,150,495,800 

1931 . 

.  624,953,969 

67% 

243,556,044 

26% 

57,821,562 

926,331,600 

1933 . 

.  428,672,688 

699  b 

141,001,525 

23% 

50,914,216 

8% 

620,588,400 

1935 . 

.  500,022,708 

65% 

186,097,701 

24% 

79,617,543 

11% 

765,738,000 

1937 . 

.  565,025,651 

61% 

254,953,849 

27% 

111,191,608 

12% 

931,171,100(Aj 

1939(B).. 

.  531,000,000 

57% 

270,000,000 

29% 

130,000,000 

14% 

931,000,000 

(C).. 

.  605,000,000 

65% 

215,000,000 

23% 

111,000,000 

12% 

931,000,000 

1937  Per  Cent 

of  1929 

7Kc 

79% 

3689( 

81% 

(A)  — Advertising  figures  for  1929-1935  from  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufacturers. 

(B)  — If  the  present  trend  continues. 

(C)  — If  1935  ratios  are  re-established  (adjusted  by  reduction  of  picture  magazines). 


Make  your  town  a  test  market 


At  the  June  Convention  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association.  Detroit,  Michigan,  Mr.  John 
Guernsey.  Research  Director  of  Media  Records,  re¬ 
leased  the  above  figures.  Note  the  1939  (B)  and  (C). 

Editor  &  Publisher  believe  that  any  doily  newspaper 
published  in  the  United  States  can,  if  used  continuously, 
produce  sales  at  a  lower  net  cost  than  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  Editor  &  Publisher  also  believe  that 
the  quickest  way  for  any  publisher  to  get  the  immediate 
attention  of  account  executives,  agency  owners  and 


practically  every  space  buyer  in  the  United  States,  is 
by  releasing  once  a  week  in  this  paper  a  statement  of 
what  the  publisher  has  to  offer  in  his  own  particular 
market.  Editor  &  Publisher  believe  in  every  associ¬ 
ation  now  working  to  develop  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  but  Editor  &  Publisher  also  believe  that  each 
individual  publisher  con  win  for  himself  more  revenue, 
more  net  profits,  by  selling  his  own  market  first  and 
the  easiest  way  to  sell  his  own  market  is  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  market  week  in  and  week  out  in  Editor 
&  Publisher.  The  cost  is  small: 


Quarter  page  __  168  agate  lines — weekly  $57.00 — for  one  year  $2964.00 

Half  page _ 336  agate  lines — weekly  $103.00 — for  one  year  $5356.00 

Full  page _ 672  agate  lines — ^weekly  $182.00 — for  one  year  $9464.00 


New  and  FREE 

Editor  &  Publisher  will,  at  no  cost  to  the  publisher,  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  contin¬ 
uous  schedule  of  advertising  in  this  paper.  Our  library,  our  research  department,  and  our 
copy  service  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Write,  phone  or  call. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Phila.  Record 
Wins  Fleet 
Safety  Contest 

Newspaper  Tops  Eight 

Fleets  .  .  .  Group  Reduces 
Accidents  33% 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
Once  more  National  Safety  Council 
records  show  that  newspapers  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  number  of 
accidents  in  which  their  vehicles  are 
involved.  The  Philadelphia  Record, 
with  69  trucks,  traveling  1,356,000 
miles,  won  first  honors  in  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  the  1937-38  National 
Fleet  Safety  Contest  with  a  total  of 
only  14  accidents,  or  rate  of  1.03  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  miles. 

Newspaper  Rate  33%  Lower 
The  nine  newsptaper  fleets  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  contest  finished  with  a 
combined  12-months’  rate  of  2.57  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles,  representing 
a  33'!^  decrease  in  accidents  over  the 

1936- 37  period  in  which  eight  news- 
p)ap>er  fleets  took  part.  This  reduction 
was  the  largest  of  any  division,  ex¬ 
cept  inter-city  trucks,  entered  in  the 

1937- 38  contest.  All  fleets  averaged 
2.22  accidents  p>er  100,000  miles.  Pas¬ 
senger  car  drivers  had  an  average  of 
rate  of  1.80;  the  rate  for  bus  drivers 
was  2.14;  and  truck  drivers  reported 
2.55. 

In  winning  first  honors  in  the  news- 
p>ap>er  division,  the  Record  had  but  14 
accidents  in  the  12-month  pjeriod. 
During  three  months,  the  Record’s 
truck  drivers  op)erated  without  a 
single  accident,  according  to  E.  J. 
Woodward,  circulation  manager.  The 
Record  assumes  top  pjosition  in  the 
newspjap)er  division  formerly  held  by 
the  Canton  (O.)  Repository  for  two 
years. 

Accident  Record  Improves 

Esptecially  significant,  however,  is 
the  combined  record  of  the  nine  news- 
pap>er  fleets  entered  in  the  contest. 
The  33%  reduction  in  accidents  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  during  a  pieriod 
when  automotive  accidents,  generally, 
have  increased.  The  1937-38  rate  also 
shows  a  decided  improvement  over 
former  years,  although  it  is  true  that 
fewer  newspap)er  fleets  have  partici- 
piated  in  the  National  Fleet  Safety 
Contest  during  the  past  two  years. 
Following  is  the  yearly  accident  record 
for  newspjapier  fleets  entered  in  the 
contest; 

Acciflciits 

per 


.No. 

No.  of 

100,000 

Year 

Veh. 

No.  of  .Miles 

Acc. 

.Miles 

1932  33  . 

.  570 

11,001,100 

715 

6.50 

1933-34  . 

.  522 

11,094,000 

763 

6.88 

1934-35  . 

.  963 

19,347,000 

1,315 

6.80 

1935-36  . 

.1,075 

18,852,000 

1,217 

6.47 

1936-37  . 

.  310 

6,276,000 

224 

3.57 

1937-38  . 

.  305 

6,451,000 

166 

2.57 

With 

the 

1938-39  contest 

getting 

underway,  the  Safety  Council  repx)rts 
no  new  newspaper  fleets  has  been  en¬ 
tered,  although  new  registrations  in 
other  divisions  total  315  fleets,  repre¬ 
senting  16,000  vehicles.  Discussing 
the  newsp)ap)er  truck  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  reducing  accidents, 
James  C.  Hayden,  Safety  Council  fleet 
engineer,  stated: 

“I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  state¬ 
ment  ‘we’ve  got  a  special  problem.’  I 
appreciate  that  some  typjes  of  opera¬ 
tions  are  far  more  hazardous  than 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
face  the  problem  squarely,  admitting 
that  our  task  is  to  make  a  sizable  re¬ 
duction  in  the  accident  experience. 
There  are  hundreds  of  examples  on 
every  hand  as  to  what  can  be  accom¬ 


plished.  Perhaps  the  resultant  acci¬ 
dent  rate  or  lost  ratio  may  not  be  the 
same,  but  our  job  is  to  lick  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand. 

Safety  Meant  Profits 

“I  see  red  when  I  am  told  that  the 
commercial  vehicle  opjerator  cannot 
make  money  today  because  of  too 
much  restriction.  I  am  convinced  that 
in  safety  lies  just  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  profitable  and  a  losing  busi¬ 
ness.  When  the  going  gets  toughest, 
that  is  the  time  to  crack  down  with 
more  safety.” 

True,  there  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  not  only  in  reducing  loss  of  life 
and  limb,  but  in  reducing  accident 
rates  and  thereby  obtaining  com¬ 
parable  rate  reductions  in  insur¬ 
ance. 

Independent  Contractors 
IN  LINE  with  the  U.  S.  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau’s  recent  ruling  that 
newspap)er  boys  op)erating  under  the 
Little  Merchant  Plan,  such  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
are  indepjendent  contractors,  the  bu¬ 
reau  has  ruled  that  carrier  boys  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  and  Lara¬ 
mie  (Wyo.)  Bulletin  are  likewise  in- 
dep)endent  contractors.  Contracts  of¬ 
fered  by  the  News  and  Bulletin,  in 
general,  comply  with  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  outlined  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  Aug.  20.  .  .  .  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  this  week  bulletined  its 
members  that  Robert  C.  Bassett,  legis¬ 
lative  attorney  for  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapier  League,  has  issued  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  a  newspaper  boy  is  held  to 
be  an  indepiendent  contractor  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  he  also  is 
exempt  from  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 

.  .  ,  On  the  question  of  newspapers’ 
insurance  of  indepiendent-contractor 
carriers,  George  P.  Ellis,  Chicago  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant,  answers  an 
Inland  central  office  query  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘‘With  reference  to  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  issued  by  (two  of  the)  insurance 
companies  covering  life,  accident  and 
other  forms  of  coverage,  I  am  very 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
premiums  on  these  policies  are  paid 
for  by  the  publisher  (the  newspapers) , 
it  is  an  indication  that  an  employer- 
employe  relationship  exists.  If  the 
newspaper  carrier  is  an  independent 
contractor,  he  is  then  the  customer  of 
a  publisher.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
a  business  concern  would  be  fimnish- 
ing  insurance  coverage  to  its  custom¬ 
ers.”  The  Inland  bulletin  ptoints  out, 
however,  that  if  the  carriers  them¬ 
selves  apply  and  pay  for  the  insur¬ 
ance,  even  though  through  the  news¬ 
paper  office,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
boys’  welfare,  the  independent-con¬ 
tractor  relationship,  if  real,  is  not 
jeopardized. 
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Corrigan's  Crate 
Superimposed  on  P.  1 

The  Buffalo  Times  Aug.  17  marked 
the  visit  of  Douglas  Corrigan,  the 
trans-Atlantic  flier,  to  Buffalo  with  a 
green  silhouetted  picture  of  Corrigan’s 
“crate”  superimposed  in  8-column 
width  across  the  top  of  page  1.  Corri¬ 
gan  visited  the  city  in  response  to  an 
invitation  telephoned  him,  while  he 
was  still  at  sea  on  his  return  from 
Ireland,  by  Joseph  F.  Cummiskey,  of 
the  Times  staff. 

First  of  the  5,000  persons  who 
greeted  Corrigan  at  the  airport  was 
George  H.  Lyon,  editor  of  the  Times. 
Another  crowd  of  between  125,000  and 
150,000  cheered  him  in  Cazenovia  park 
that  evening,  with  Mr.  Lyon  escorting 
Corrigan.  Incidentally,  the  Times 
was  one  of  the  papers  which  used  a 
reversed  8-column  line  and  a  green 
picture  of  Corrigan  on  the  day  of  the 
flier’s  return  to  the  U.  S. 

On  Corrigan’s  flight  from  Albany 
to  Rochester,  en  route  to  Buffalo,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  plane  piloted 
by  Russel  D.  Holderman,  chief  pilot 
for  the  Gannett  Newspapers.  With 
Mr.  Holderman  flew  Joseph  J.  Dun- 
heer,  chief  photographer  for  the 
Rochester  Times  -  Union;  Warren 
Phillips,  a  reporter  for  that  paper,  and 
Bob  Bechthold,  radio  technician  for 
station  WHEC  in  Rochester. 

TO  ASSIST  COCHRANE 

Francis  J.  Powers,  formerly  sports 
writer  for  the  Consolidated  Press 
Association,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  sports  staff  and  will 
assist  Edward  W.  Cochrane,  American 
sports  editor,  newly-appointed  sports 
supervisor  of  all  Hearst  newspapers. 
Mr.  Powers  is  a  nationally-known  au¬ 
thority  on  golf,  football  and  other 
sports. 


U.  S.  Considering 
Spreading  Tax 
On  Subscriptions 

Publishers  Object  to 
Reporting  All  Income 
As  Taxable  When  Paid 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  23— The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  under 
consideration  the  request  of  publish¬ 
ers  that  they  be  permitted  to  defer 
subscription  income  over  the  sub¬ 
scription  term,  rather  than  report  all 
income  as  taxable  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  collected. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  filed  the  request  after  the  bureau 
issued  a  ruling,  in  May,  that  money 
received  in  payment  for  subscriptions 
is  taxable  in  the  year  received,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  subscription 
runs  beyond  that  year  and  creates  a 
liability  in  future  years. 

To  Submit  Arguments 

'The  A.B.P.  spokesmen  have  been 
asked  to  submit  data  on  specific  cases 
and  a  supporting  brief  pointing  out 
the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  that 
would  result  if  the  new  ruling  is  not 
revoked.  Publishers  contend  that 
unearned  subscriptions  at  the  end  of 
each  taxable  year  constitute  a  liabil¬ 
ity,  against  which  the  price  paid  must 
be  pro-rated  to  reflect  the  transaction 
accurately  in  their  books. 

The  Bureau’s  ruling  declared  “tax¬ 
able  income  is  not  limited  to  earned 
income.” 

"SPECIAL"  APPOINTED 

Fenger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been 
named  Pacific  Coast  representative  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star. 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESS,  or,  more 
specifically,  newspaper  editorial 
writers,  need  to  find  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  approach  to  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  educational  system.  That, 
at  least,  if  the  carefully  considered 
(pinion  of  Charles  R.  Foster,  Jr.,  who, 
after  exhaustive  research  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  has  published  his  findings  in  a 
book,  “Editorial  Treatment  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Press”  (Har¬ 
vard  University  Press). 

Mr.  Foster  found  that  some  news¬ 
papers  devoted  a  third  or  more  of 
their  editorial  comment  on  education 
to  the  subject  of  cost  and  that  a  large 
percentage  was  adversely  critical. 
Calling  finance  the  dominant  center 
of  attack,  the  author  goes  on  to  say: 
"Some  editors  are  ruthless  and  make 
drastic  demands  for  retrenchment. 
Others,  more  sensitive  to  the  values 
involv^,  are  cautious.  But  virtually 
all  of  them  join  in  seeking  lower 
costs  in  public  instruction,  and  they 
insist  that  taxation  for  education  has 
become  a  heavy — sometimes  intoler¬ 
able-burden.” 

Naturally  a  great  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  have  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  both  the  discussion  and  the 
conclusions  that  are  reached.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  economic  and  socio¬ 
logical  trends  and  geographical  dif¬ 
ferences.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  take 
into  account  the  many-sidedness  of 
education,  not  to  mention  that  intan¬ 
gible  thing  known  as  “public  opinion.” 
Within  the  confines  of  a  brief  review 
it  is  impossible  to  go  into  more  de¬ 
tail.  However,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
Mr.  Foster  has  gone  thoroughly  into 
his  subject,  breaking  it  down  in  a 
scientific  and  impartial  manner. 

That  same  unbiased  i^irit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conclusions  the  author 
readies.  He  says  in  part  that 
“.  .  .  there  is  all  too  often  a  lack  of 
sound  judgment  among  editors  about 
(1)  the  specific  educational  activities 
criticized,  and  (2)  the  actual  nature 
of  the  general  taxing  situation  and 
the  problem  of  support  for  the 
schools.”  To  remedy  that  he  sum¬ 
marizes  at  the  end  of  his  work,  giv¬ 
ing  a  15-point  analysis  of  what  the 
press  should  know  and  do.  Along 
with  it  he  includes  a  like  series  of 
statements  pointing  the  way  in  which 
his  co-educators  can  bring  about  a 
clearer  rmderstanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  in  general.  Mr. 
Foster  explains  in  that  connection 
that  detailed  plans  of  that  nature  are 
not  within  the  province  of  his  study 
and  that  he  has  sought  to  illuminate 
rather  than  to  correct. 

On  that  basis  he  has  done  a  splen¬ 
did  ixece  of  work,  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration  by  any  editorial  department 
that  pretends  to  be  at  all  forward- 
looking.  The  reader  of  the  book  gets 
a  definite  impression  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  editorial  is  still  a  po¬ 
tent  and  virile  force  and  that,  con¬ 
i'^  to  some  of  its  critics,  it  still 
counts  for  something  both  as  an 
institution  for  expressing  and  mould¬ 
ing  public  opinion. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Foster 
accomplished  his  task  is  worthy  of 
note.  He  used  25  newspapers  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  and  examined  them  for 
a  five-year  period — from  January  1, 
1930  to  January  1,  1935.  In  them  he 
found  8,939  editorials  on  education. 
That  constituted  31^%  of  all  editorials 
on  all  topics. 

The  newspapers  included  follow: 
A^nta  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News,  Boston  Post, 
Chorlcston  News  and  Courier,  Chi¬ 


cago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News, 
Denver  Post,  Des  Moines  Register, 
Emporia  Gazette,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Leader, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  New 
York  Daily  Neivs,  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  Neto  York  Times,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

He  says  of  the  pajjers  he  selected: 
“Factors  used  include  geographical 
distribution,  circulation,  type  of  con¬ 
trol  or  ownership,  population  of 
places  of  publication,  general  type  or 
culture  level  of  the  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded,  the  nature  of  the  geographical 
sections  they  represent,  and  the  po¬ 
litical  complexion  of  their  ownership.” 
That,  again,  is  indicative  of  the  care 
with  which  Mr.  Foster  approached 
his  task.  He  includes  in  his  work  a 
great  number  of  quotations  from  the 
pap)ers  he  consulted.  The  foreword 
to  the  book  was  written  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley  of  the  New  York  Times. — 
C.  G.  T. 

MARK  WISEMAN’S  many  advertis¬ 
ing  activities  and  experiences  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
his  book  “Before  You  Sign  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Check:  A  Handbook  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Analysis  for  Business  Ex¬ 
ecutives”  (Harper  &  Brothers,  $2.50). 
He  makes  it  what  it  is  because  he  has 
had  department  store  training  rare  in 
the  agency  business,  because  with 
the  old  Blackman  agency  he  was 
copyman  on  Ivory  Soap  and  dedicates 
this  book  to  “J.  K.  Fraser  and  Ivory 
Soap — the  two  best  teachers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  I  know,”  because  he  was 
director  of  advertising  for  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Company,  and  because  he 
is  now  associated  with  Laird  of  Col¬ 
gate  in  the  Laboratory  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  Analysis. 

Play*  OR  Words 

In  one  wee  respect  he  is  the  copy¬ 
writer  playing  with  words:  the  book 
title  Before  You  Sign  the  Advertising 
Check  is  carefully  explained  by  the 
statement  that  an  O.K.  on  a  piece  of 
copy  is  equivalent  to  signing  a  check 
for  the  cost  of  space  and  art  and  me¬ 
chanical  costs,  and  that  for  that  rea¬ 
son  the  O.K.  should  be  based  on 
analysis  and  not  on  personal  whim; 
and  then  Mr.  Wiseman  breaks  his 
slogan  before  the  last  word  and  pim- 
ningly  heads  chapter  after  chapter 
with  “Before  You  Sign  the  Adver¬ 
tising — Check  on”  this  or  that  ele¬ 
ment.  The  joy  of  at  least  one  reader 
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of  this  excellent  book  was  checked 
considerably  by  this  play  on  check. 
But  apart  from  this  one  protest,  all 
I  can  say  to  the  purjxise,  plan  and 
execution  of  Before  You  Sign  is 
“Check  and  double  check.” 

There  is  some  professional  sounding 
jargon — basic  utility  and  end  utility, 
competition  strategy  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  strategy  and  value  balance  are 
not  completely  self-explanatory,  but 
each  of  the  terms  stands  for  an  im¬ 
portant  idea;  and  it  is  particularly 
interesting  that  an  expert  with  Mr. 
Wiseman’s  exp>erience  and  anlytical 
powers  makes  the  final  essential  of 
advertising  copy  not  the  Action  of 
the  old  AIDA  formula  but  Value 
Balance  or  the  jxistification  of  the 
product’s  cost.  Vehicle  as  an  engi-' 
neering  essential  strikes  me  as  an  un¬ 
fortunate  choice  of  term  for  a  special 
layout  or  style — for  example  the 
Jollyco  Family  theme  for  Ivory  Soap 
advertising  that  won  Mr.  Wiseman  the 
Harvard  Award  back  in  1925.  But 
that  may  be  my  prejudice  for  vehicle 
as  a  synonym  for  medium  as  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  whereaas  the  more  pro¬ 
fessional  Mr.  Wiseman  thinks  of  oils 
or  gouache  as  vehicles  for  the  artist. 

Discusses  Headlines 

More  specifically,  what  he  has  to 
say  about  headlines  (five  weak  and 
five  effective  types),  about  the  five 
text  factors  (ending  with  cost  justi¬ 
fication)  and  about  how  to  build  a 
campaign  by  analytical  methods  and 
how  to  judge  results  of  tests  and 
surveys  is  very  good  and  soimd  gos¬ 
pel,  worth  the  study  of  advertising 
experts  as  well  as  of  the  business 
executives  for  whom  the  handbook 
was  intended.  The  seven-page  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Edgar  Guest  testimonial 
advertisement  for  Pullman  cars  hints 
strongly  that  a  Wiseman  laboratory 
check  of  any  piece  of  copy  would  be 
worth  the  advertiser’s  time  and 
money. 

He  tells  us  that  the  Jollyco  Family 
campaign  on  Ivory  Soap  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  striking  increase  in 
sales;  but  most  of  his  analysis  seems 
a  little  subjective  and  too  free  from 
the  methods  and  knowledge  of  the 
direct-mail  advertiser — what  Gund- 
lach  and  W.  T.  Laing  know  so  well. 
The  Wiseman  book  is  a  wonder,  size 
and  other  limitations  considered. — 
R.  W. 

■ 

PRENTICE-HALL,  who  sometime  ago 

brought  out  Elmer  Wheeler’s  book, 
“Tested  Sentences  That  Sell,”  have 
now  placed  on  the  market  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  that  work  titled,  “The  Sizzle 
Book.”  It  contains  the  principal 
points  of  the  parent  book  but  has  a 
paper  cover  and  sells  for  75c.  It  is 
designed  mainly  for  “ — the  thousands 
of  ambitious  salespersons  who  wish 
to  take  the  guess  and  gamble  out  of 
their  everyday  sales  presentations.” 
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The  author,  who  coined  the  slogan, 
“It’s  the  sizzle  that  sells  the  steak — 
not  the  cow,”  is  president  of  the 
Tested  Selling  Institute. 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

“Mr.  Hearst  Steps  Down,”  the  lead  article 
in  the  Aug.  27  Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  an 
excellent  summing  up  by  Forrest  Davis  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Hearst 
“empire,”  including,  of  course,  the  publisher’s 
vast  newspaper  properties.  In  the  same  issue 
of  the  magazine  is  “Two  Games  Don’t  Make 
a  Pitcher,”  by  Johnny  Vander  Meer  and 
George  Kirksey.  The  latter  is  a  U.P.  sports 
reporter. 

August  Asia  contains  two  articles  under  the 
general  heading,  “The  Communists  and  China’s 
Future.”  One  was  written  by  H.  R.  Ekins 
and  Theon  Wright,  both  of  U.P.  The  other 
article  is  by  Anna  Louise  Strong,  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  Moscow  Daily  News,  first  English- 
language  paper  in  Russia. 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  “Conning  Tower”  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Post  wrote  “.Ave 
Attjue  Vale!”  for  Aug.  20  Nation. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  dislikes  ami  distrusts  us, 
and  his  sentirmmt  is  sullenly  reciproc.ated,” 
is  the  way  Ray  Tucker,  Washington  corre- 
.spondent  for  the  McClure  Syndicate,  sums  up 
relationship  between  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  newspapermen.  The  article,  “The 
President  and  the  Press”  appears  in  August 
Comrrtentator.  In  the  same  magazine  is  found 
“Touring — American  Plan,”  by  George  H. 
Copeland,  travel  editor  of  New  York  Times. 

Netv  Republic  for  Aug.  24  contains  “Japan’s 
hour  Bad  Boys,”  by  Robert  M.  MacGregor, 
who  has  been  a  U.P.  correspondent  in  China. 
Likewise  in  New  Republic  is  “Banner  on  a 
Yardstick,”  second  of  three  articles  about  TVA. 
Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
■Vews  and  Observer  is  the  author. 

■ 

PATTON  AD  MANAGER 

E.  W.  Patton,  former  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  succeed  C.  L. 
Eanes  who  recently  became  manager 
of  the  Albuquerque  Broadcasting 
Company.  The  company  publishes  the 
Journal  and  the  Tribune,  and  owns 
the  radio  station. 


He  Concentrates  on  Things 
Mere  Transient  Words 
Can  Never  Accomplish 

VHIS  publisher  laughs  at  the  com- 
^  petition  of  mere  words  spilled  in 
thin  air.  His  medium  does  so  much  more 
for  readers  and  for  advertisers.  Pic¬ 
tures  splendidly  reproduced,  well 
edited  news,  comment,  hnmor,  litera¬ 
ture. 

No  guessing  at  the  looks  of  products 
he  advertises.  No  grabbing  for  a  pen¬ 
cil  to  record  addresses.  The  commun¬ 
ity  appreciates  that  he  does,  supremely 
well,  the  things  radio  can  never  do. 
And  Certified  mats  help  to  make  it  a 
quality  job. 

For  dependsbit  sttrtotyping,  rtly  on 
Certified  Mets,  made  in  the  U.  5.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CDRPDRATIDN 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Institute  of  Classified 
Advertising  Proposed 

By  E.  O.  McCANN 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SUPERVISOR,  DECATUR  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  INC. 

(Copyright,  1938,  Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc.) 


IF  NEWSPAPER  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form 
and  with  its  present  constructive 
force,  intelligent  thought  and  a  lot 
of  it  must  be  given  to  the  preservation 
of  pure  transient  or  reader-advertis¬ 
ing  or  to  the  finding  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  that  will  provide  the  same  re¬ 
sults. 

In  the  main,  all  of  the  fundamental 
theories  concerning  classified  are 
based  on  the  primary  guarantee  of 
attention  and  result-power  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  variety  and  romance 
of  non-commercial  ads.  Yet  in  many 
of  the  best  newspapers  public  or  read¬ 
er-ads  have  been  steadily  decreasing 
in  number  for  several  years. 

Farther  Rate  Increases  Certain 

In  most  instances  general  classified 
volume  has  been  maintained  by  in¬ 
creased  commercial  linage.  Commer¬ 
cial  ads,  like  certain  crops,  produce 
big  revenue  but  seriously  deplete  the 
soil  and  the  very  success  of  commer¬ 
cial  ads  may  be  a  foreword  to  failure 
of  general  classified  as  a  distinctive 
medium. 

Further  increases  in  newspaper 
rates  are  as  certain  as  death  and  taxes, 
and  each  increase  in  rate,  however 
small,  automatically  eliminates  cer¬ 
tain  t>T)es  of  non-commercial  ads. 

Horse-sense  dictates  the  conclusion 
that  as  the  unit  cost  of  advertising 
goes  up  the  potential  uses  for  that  ad¬ 
vertising  will  go  down.  A  chair  hav¬ 
ing  a  possible  value  of  $1.50  might 
practically  be  advertised  if  the  unit 
cost  of  the  ad  does  not  exceed  50c.  It 
would  be  imreasonable,  on  the  other 
hcmd,  to  sell  the  advertiser  a  $1.25  ad. 
The  margin  of  profit  would  not  justify 
the  gamble. 

Similarly,  in  certain  business  cycles, 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  vacant  room  or 
apartment  list^  in  the  newspaper 
may  be  entirely  out  of  line  with  the 
potential  rettmi. 

There  will  always  be  a  difference  in 
the  value  of  advertising  to  reader-ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  commercial  users. 

The  first  has  only  a  specific  need, 
whereas  the  commercial  user  can  sell 
his  entire  stock  with  the  same  volume 
of  advertising. 

A  Rate  Postibility 

This  writer  is  in  no  sense  opposed 
to  profit  rates  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe 
commercial  rates  for  a  live  section 
should  be  substantially  higher  than 
the  rate  for  display  advertising. 

In  this  paradox,  the  introduction  of 
a  commercial  rate  represents  a  profit¬ 
able,  simple  solution,  giving  the  news¬ 
paper  adequate  income,  yet  permitting 
a  low  rate  for  pure  transient  devel¬ 
opment. 

To  prove  that  it  can  be  done,  we 
submit  our  own  experience: 

Prior  to  Oct.  1,  1930,  we  had  three 
rate  brackets: 

1.  Contract,  minimum  perform¬ 
ance  3  lines  daily,  for  one  year.  Basic 
rate,  14c  per  line. 

2.  Non-Contract.  Minimiim  ad  12 
words.  1  day,  3c  per  word;  3  days, 
21f»c  per  word  per  day;  7  days,  2c 
per  word  per  day. 

3.  Salesmen,  Agents,  Business  Op¬ 
portunities,  32c  per  5-word  line. 


Minimum  3  lines,  cash  with  order. 

We  were  entirely  satisfied  with  our 
average  of  $1.80  per  inch  for  contract 
linage,  but  the  average  rate  of  70c 
per  inch  for  non-contract  linage  was 
definitely  too  low.  An  increase  in 
rate  was  in  order,- but  we  did  not  want 
to  injiu-e  the  pure  transient  nor  did 
we  believe  a  70c  rate  too  low  if  it 
could  be  given  only  to  transients. 

New  Rotas  Yield  $2.30  Par  Inch 

Borrowing  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  we  introduced  a 
new  bracket  of  rates  to  apply  to  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  only.  The  rate 
is  roughly  three  times  higher  than  the 
transient  rate,  yielding  an  average  of 
$2.30  per  inch. 

The  rate: 

1  Day  — 20c  per  5-word  line 
3  Days — 19c  “  “  “  “  i)er  day 

7  Days — 18c  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

For  a  year  and  a  half  this  rate  has 
been  rigidly  enforced  and  we  have 
had  no  difficulty.  In  the  abstract  even 
those  users  penalized  by  the  rate 
agree  they  should  pay  more  than  non- 
business  advertisers.  The  commer¬ 
cial  rate  naturally  has  forced  the 
signing  of  many  daily  performance 
contracts.  Actually,  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  daily  contract  ads  has  resulted 
in  increased  commercial  non-contract 
volume  and  ads. 

At  the  same  time,  increases  in  total 
and  p>er  inch  income  has  given  us  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  many  worth-while 
experiments  with  pure-transient  ads 
and  rates.  This,  in  turn,  has  stimu¬ 
lated  transient  volume,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  reader  attention  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  by  better  results  for  all  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Thus,  contract  advertisers 
have,  indirectly  benefited  by  the 
change.  Increased  return  per  dollar 
investment  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  a  reduction  in  contract  rate. 

Abtantaa  Control 

The  problem,  however,  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  rate  and  theory.  As  a 
case  in  point,  the  expansion  of  chain- 
store  organizations  contributes  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  remote  control. 
New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago — issue 
orders  and  the  average  manager  (who 
seldom  is  a  local  man)  obeys.  This 
writer  has  seen  in  black  and  white 
statements  from  high-ranking  officials 
of  big  companies  to  the  effect  that 
“Classified  advertising  will  not  work 
for  our  store”  or  “Classified  is  not 
worth  while  in  cities  of  under  75,- 
000.”  Such  statements  are  obviously 
untrue  and  are  based  on  inadequate 
information.  Yet,  distance  and  red 
tape  prevent  our  doing  anything  about 
it. 

Since  the  chain  store  manager  is 
seldom  a  local  product,  and  in  the 
average  instance  does  not  live  in  a 
given  town  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years,  he  very  often  makes  no 
attempt  to  seriously  acquaint  himself 
with  local  newspaper  backgroimd. 

His  observations  and  convictions  of 
newspapers  are  based  on  his  original 
home  community  and  attempts  to  sell 
him  usually  fall  on  deaf  ears.  He  is 
not  planning  to  stay  in  the  conununity 
and  he  does  not  care  (may  not  dare) 
to  argue  with  his  main  office. 

Were  it  possible  for  the  classified 
salesman  to  contact  the  chain  big 


shots,  it’s  not  likely  the  sale  would  be 
made.  He  would  be  selling  one  pa¬ 
per  and  one  market,  and  chains  are 
not  anxious  to  make  exceptions  in 
general  plans.  He  would  be  further 
handicapped  by  possible  experiments 
of  the  company  in  other  markets 
where  classified  has  been  neglected, 
or  by  purely  localized  tests  by  other 
officers  imder  adverse  conditions. 

Instituta  of  Classified  Advartising 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  he, 
or  any  other  individual  can  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  ANCAM  can  do  a  great  deal 
about  it.  The  proposed  program  is 
three-fold: 

1.  Form  within  the  association  an 
Institute  (by  any  name)  of  Classified 
Advertising  backed  by  the  prestige 
and  obvioxis  sincerity  of  men  whose 
present  and  futiu-e  depends  on  Classi¬ 
fied.  The  bureau  would: 

A.  Intelligently  apply  itself  to  the 
study  of  classified  in  member  and 
non-member  papers  alike. 

Point  out  to  papers  on  which  classi¬ 
fied  is  neglected  the  profits  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  live  section. 

Advise  rate  changes  or  adjustments. 
Keep  all  publishers,  through  direct 
calls  and  through  contact  with  such 
associations  as  ANPA,  constantly 
aware  of  the  need  for  intelligent  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  classified  setup  and  the 
wisdom  of  independence  for  the 
classified  department  as  regards  dis¬ 
play-department  “must  nots.” 

In  general,  offer  an  advisory  service 
both  to  newspapers  and  advertisers  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  intelligent 
use  of  classified. 

B.  Go  thoroughly  into  possibilities 
for  general  development  of  classified 
through  tyiKJgraphy,  commercial  rates 
and  other  methods  calculated  to  stim¬ 
ulate  transient  volume  and  result- 
power. 

Work  on  Chains  As  Bureau 

C.  Work  on  chain  organizations  as 
a  bureau,  to  sell  generally  a  fair  con¬ 
sideration  for  classified,  to  suggest 
campaigns,  write  copy,  etc. 

Go  after  newspaper  advertisers  who 
may  have  discontinued  di.splay  pro¬ 
grams,  to  suggest  experimental  use  of 
classified  on  a  national  basis.  A  se¬ 
lected  group,  backed  by  the  weight 
of  the  entire  membership  of  ANCAM 
could  undoubtedly  get  an  audience 
with  any  official,  and  their  sales  mes¬ 
sage  would  certainly  be  considered. 

In  further  consideration,  operation 
of  the  bureau  would  naturally  tend 
to  minimize  the  isms  and  crack-pot 
theories  now  being  peddled  across  the 
country,  many  of  them  actually  hurt¬ 
ing  the  service  they  propose  to  help. 
There  has  been  too  much  selling  of 
systems,  not  because  the  system  is 
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fundamentally  sound,  but  because  it 
makes  a  living  for  the  sellers  and  we 
who  buy  have  not  analyzed  our  busi- 
ess  sufficiently  well  to  be  confident  cf 
om*  own  judgment. 

If  the  ANCAM  cannot  finance  the 
operations  of  the  bureau,  we  would 
suggest  an  assessment  of  all  members, 
or  the  solicitation  of  some  aid  frwn 
ANPA  as  against  a  “help  for  mem¬ 
bers  only”  policy.  The  fact  that  we 
propose  to  devote  our  entire  effort  to 
classified  generally  regardless  of 
ANCAM  membership  would  be  a  big 
selling  point  to  publishers.  They  will 
see  that  the  greater  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  the  effort  to  sell  newspaper  as 
against  other  media,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  all  advertising  newspa¬ 
pers  will  carry. 

a 

ICC  RULING  DEFIED 

Examiners  of  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  commission  recently  concluded 
a  hearing  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Texas  railroad  commission 
to  increase  intrastate  rates,  particular¬ 
ly  rates  from  seaports  to  interior 
points,  to  conform  to  interstate  in¬ 
creases  granted  by  the  ICC.  One  of 
the  commodities  involved  was  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint,  shipped  by  rail  from 
the  ports  to  inland  cities.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  Texas  publishers  appeared  at 
the  hearing  and  testified  that  if  the 
rates  were  increased  to  match  inter¬ 
state  increases,  the  railroads  would 
lose  the  tonnage  and  shipment  would 
be  made  by  truck  exclusively.  No 
order  has  been  made,  following  the 
hearing. 

a 

DAILIES  MERGED 

The  Greenville  (Miss.)  Democrat 
Times,  an  evening  paper  for  more 
than  50  years,  has  consolidated  with 
the  Delta  Star,  a  morning  paper 
which  began  publication  less  than 
two  years  ago.  Blffective  Sept.  1,  the 
papers  will  appear  evenings  as  the 
Delta  Democrat  Times.  Ernest  Smith, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Democrat 
Times,  will  be  business  manager  and 
Hodding  Carter,  editor  of  the  Delta 
Star,  will  be  editor. 
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$145«000  Revenue 
To  Dailies 
In  Building  Drive 

Co-operative  Ads  Used 

In  141  Newspapers  .  .  . 

2,500  Sponsors 

Providing  gross  local  newspaper 
revenue  so  far  of  more  than  $145,000 
(at  local  rates)  and  setting  new  rec¬ 
ords  of  co-operation  in  a  traditionally 
unorganized  industry,  the  building  in¬ 
dustry’s  “more  -  house  -  for  -  your- 
money”  campaign  utilizing  seven  full- 
pages  newspaper  mats  entered  its 
eleventh  week  Aug.  26  with  141 
newspapers,  in  31  states,  running  the 
series. 

Sponsored  by  American.  Builder 
magazine  and  the  Producer’s  Coun¬ 
cil,  national  organization  of  building 
material  and  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  campaign  seeks  to  stimu¬ 
late  home  building  by  a  nation-wide 
co-operative  newspaper  ad  campaign 
and  enlists  the  financial  support  of  all 
local  factors  in  the  building  industry. 
Mats  were  furnished  without  cost  to 
building  trades  organizations. 

Copy  Combats  Propaganda 
H.  M.  Shackelford,  sales  promotion 
manager,  Johns-Mansville  Corp.,  in¬ 
itiated  the  campaign,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  New  York  office  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Copy  for  the  seven  advertisements 
vigorously  combats  present  wide¬ 
spread  propaganda  that  today’s  build¬ 
ing  costs  are  “high”  and  lists  16  points 
in  which  the  1938  home  is  superior  to 
the  home  of  10  years  ago.  Sponsors 
for  the  advertisements  have  so  far  av¬ 
eraged  18  in  each  individual  city,  or  a 
total  of  more  than  2,500  so  far  in  the 
campaign. 

Experience  of  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  with  the  campaign 
has  been  happy,  reports  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  typical  newspapers  indicate. 
“Smotth  sailing”  for  the  campaign  in 
Anderson,  Ind.,  was  the  report  of  W. 
S.  Parker,  advertising  manager,  An¬ 
derson  Herald,  and  “all  the  sponsors 
are  enthusiastic,”  Louis  S.  Pickering, 
advertising  manager,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
Journal,  reports.  Several  newspa¬ 
pers  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
campaign  be  renewed  again  early  in 
1939. 

In  Anderson  the  lumber  and  build¬ 
ing  supply  dealers  were  more  direct¬ 
ly  interested  than  any  other  group, 
Mr.  Parker  declared,  but  the  realtors’ 
board  and  other  local  firms  co-oper¬ 
ated.  Two  plumbers  were  among 
others  to  subscribe  to  the  fund. 

“When  you  sell  a  plumber  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  that’s  one  for  the 
book,”  Mr.  Parker  commented. 

Numerous  inquiries  already  have 
been  received  as  a  result  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Ithaca  Journal,  with  all 
sponsors  enthusiastic  about  the  mes¬ 
sages  and  feeling  that  they  have  done 
niuch  to  educate  the  public  that  the 
modem  home  represents  the  greatest 
value  in  building  history,  according 
to  Mr.  Pickering.  The  local  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  campaign,  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Journal  took 
the  initiative  in  selling  the  campaign, 
receiving  the  idea  from  an  advance  ac- 
TOunt  of  the  campaign  published  June 
4  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

16  Points  Strassad 

The  16  points  featured  in  the  copy 
stress  the  superiority  and  greater  value 
^  be  found  in  today’s  new  home, 
^ey  are:  easier  financing;  small 
monthly  payments;  better  design;  bet- 
cr  construction  and  better  materials; 
®wer  maintenance;  extra  bathroom; 


added  living  quarters;  more  efficient 
kitchen;  air  conditioning;  more  mod¬ 
em  plumbing;  more  electrical  equip¬ 
ment;  automatic  heat;  weather-tight 
windows  and  doors;  copper  and  brass 
plumbing;  insulation,  and  fire-resist¬ 
ant-permanent  roof  and  sidewalls. 

Marshall  Adams,  managing  director. 
The  Producer’s  Council,  said  the 
Coimcil  will  continue  its  promotional 
activity  “until  about  Oct.  15,”  usual 
deadline  for  fall  construction  activity. 
He  thought  the  campaign  might  be  re¬ 
sumed  next  spring. 

(^tiituarp 

J.  E.  WORTHINGTON,  62,  editor  and 

owner.  Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  High¬ 
lander,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Lake  Wales  Aug.  19.  Mr.  Worthing¬ 
ton  purchased  the  Highlander  in  1920. 
He  had  been  city,  and  later  managing 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
Times,  and  before  going  to  Florida 
had  served  on  several  Michigan 
papers. 

Richard  T.  Dozier,  41,  night  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  from  1923 
to  1936,  died  of  a  heart  ailment  Aug. 
18  at  Atlanta.  A  native  of  Georgia, 
he  began  his  newspaper  career  as 
sports  editor  on  the  Augusta  Chron¬ 
icle  and  was  successively  with  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  the  Associated 
Press  at  Chicago  and  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  He  formerly  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal. 

Gborge  Lienert,  30,  a  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Buffalo 
Times,  was  drowned  Aug.  16  in  the 
Niagara  River  near  Ft.  Erie,  where 
he  had  been  on  vacation. 

Robert  B.  Montgomery,  50,  trade 
promotion  specialist  for  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  operator  of  an 
advertising  agency,  died  recently  of 
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a  heart  ailment.  He  was  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  Louisville- 
Herald. 

C.  E.  Born,  41,  city  editor,  Kenton 
(O.)  Daily  Democrat  for  the  past  18 
years,  died  on  Aug.  18.  He  had  been 
ill  three  months  but  continued  at  his 
desk  until  he  was  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

J.  W.  Dayball,  66,  employed  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s  mechani¬ 
cal  department,  died  Aug.  15  at  Criv- 
itz,  Wis.  He  was  employed  25  years 
by  the  St.  Louis  Republic  prior  to  its 
consolidation  with  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

Arthur  Rinaldi,  27,  district  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
died  Aug.  19  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  following  a  long  heart  ill¬ 
ness.  He  joined  the  Times  as  a  car¬ 
rier  in  1930. 

Frederick  V.  Dewey,  Jr.,  field  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  California  Automobile 
Association  and  son  of  the  late  Fred¬ 
erick  Victor  Dewey,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Hanford  (Cal.)  Journal, 
died  in  San  Francisco  Aug.  21.  Mr. 
Dewey  edited  the  Journal  for  a  short 
time  after  his  father’s  death  in  1935. 

Richard  Spamer,  82,  former  music 
and  drama  critic,  St.  Louis  Globe 


Democrat,  died  Aug.  24  in  Missouri 
Baptist  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  of  a  gall¬ 
bladder  inflammation.  In  1888  he 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Star  as  telegraph 
editor. 

■ 

WinfieW  S.  Ingram 
Dies;  Coast  Editor 

(By  telegrafh  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  24 — Winfield 
Scott  Ingram,  55,  veteran  California 
newspaper  man  and  editor  of  Glen¬ 
dale  News  Press  since  1918,  died  Aug. 
23  at  the  Glendale  Sanitarium  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack  Sunday. 

Bom  at  Sacramento  he  entered 
newspaper  work  as  an  office  boy  at 
the  Oakland  Tribune  rising  to  the 
editorship  of  that  paper.  After  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  editor  of  the  com¬ 
bined  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Examiner,  published  in  the  Tribune 
plant.  Later  he  edited  the  Fresno 
Herald,  Pasadena  Star  News,  Long 
Beach  Press  Telegram  and  for  nine 
years  owned  and  edited  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  News  giving  that  up  to  join 
the  Glendale  Neios. 

He  is  one  of  the  officials  who  created 
the  Tempo  Dynamic  makeup  adopted 
by  the  News  Press  early  last  year. 


Why  BJot  Try  I 
Advertising! 

i 

Very  few  of  the  men  who  make  ready-to-wear  clothing  wear  I 
ready-to-wear  clothing.  | 

Their  products  are  good  enough  to  sell  to  others,  but  not  good 
enough  for  them  to  use. 

Few  patent  medicine  manufacturers  ever  use  any  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  they  fix  for  other  people  to  take. 

There  are  many  newspaper  publishers  who  sell  advertising 
space  who  do  not  use  advertising  space. 

They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  good  enough  for  the  other  fellow, 
but  a  mighty  poor  thing  for  them  to  spend  real  money  for.  ' 

They  seemingly  show  a  lack  of  faith  in  their  own  product.  I 

What  kind  of  a  newspaper  man  are  you?  Do  you  believe  in  ' 

your  own  product?  Do  you  think  that  you  are  doing  the  right  ' 

thing  in  getting  people  to  spend  money  for  advertising?  Do  you 
believe  in  it? 

You  surely  should  have  enough  faith  in  your  own  prescription 
to  take  it  yourself. 

You  argue  that  your  publication  reaches  a  certain  class  of 
people,  and  you  show  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer  that  it  is 
good  business  to  reach  those  people  through  the  columns  of  your 
newspaper. 

You  have  space  to  sell  to  the  class  of  people  who  read  the 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.  You  have  something  to  place  be¬ 
fore  them. 

Do  as  you  urge  others  to  do!  Take  space  in  the  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER  and  show  advertisers  that  you  believe  in 
what  you  preach.  It  is  good  psychology.  It  is  logical. 

It  is  effective  solicitation.  It  keeps  your  newspaper  before  the 
people  you  want  to  reach,  and  it  keeps  it  there  all  the  time.  It 
is  good  business. 

i  Obviously  it  would  be  good  business,  also,  in  this  period  of 

j  stress  and  strain,  to  concentrate  your  story  in  the  publication 
tlwt  has  the  newspaper  atmosphere — to  make  a  good  showing  in 
display  in  one  publication  ratber  than  by  spreading  it  too  thinly 
in  many  publications. 

I  An  advertisement  this  size  in  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

represents  a  weekly  investment  of  $76.04  assuring  a  coverage  of 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  which  last  year  spent 
approximately  $191,000,000.00  in  national  newspaper  advertising. 

The  power  of  advertising  in  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 
backed  by  good  character,  good  service  and  good  merchandise 
will  increase  your  volume  of  national  or  general  advertising  and 
help  greatly  to  start  the  wheels  of  recovery  spinning. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

I 

The  Newspaper  Advocate 

I  1700  TimoM  Building  New  York,  NT.  Y. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  •  NEW  YORK 


DeSoto  National  Forest,  these  mes-  taught  or  attended  school  three 
sengers  carried  a  photographic  rec-  months  of  each  year  while  in  show 
ord  of  “hostilities”  from  the  theater  business  the  other  nine  months, 
of  operations  to  their  left,  making  the  Prior  to  entering  the  newspaper 
hundred  mile  flight  to  the  Crescent  field  as  a  full-time  photographer  in 
city  in  two  and  one  quarter  hours.  February,  1937,  when  he  joined  the 
Carrying  imdeveloped  film  from  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  staff, 
miniature  cameras  in  an  aluminum  he  had  been  a  free  lance  10  years, 
capsule  clipped  on  the  left  claw,  the  Stroup  was  promoted  to  head  of  the 
pigeons  were  released  twice  daily.  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  art 
Rising  high  above  the  Public  Rela-  department  and  chief  photographer 
tions  Bureau  at  Army  Headquarters  in  November,  1937. 
the  birds  circled  the  camp  to  get  their  Stroup  and  Helen  Roach,  deputy 
bearing,  then  streaked  away  on  a  bee-  clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
line  for  New  Orleans.  Court,  were  married  in  Peoria,  Ariz., 

Photographers  assigned  to  care  for  Aug.  15  and  now  are  on  a  wedding 


New  Water-Cooled  Light 
Hailed  As  Photo  Aid 


A  NEW  TYPE  of  lamp  has  been  de-  larging  lamps  where  films  larger  than 
veloped  by  the  General  Electric  miniatures  are  blown  up. 
and  Westinghouse  Lamp  companies.  This  type  of  cooled  lighting  is  in 
It  is  a  1,000-watt  water-cooled  light  the  rieht  direction.  Perhaps  in  the 
which  produces  12  times  the  bril-  near  future  the  whole  problem  will 
liance  of  the  same  power  incandes-  be  solved.  Similar  to  other  mercury 
cent  filament  bulb.  lamps,  this  new  type  will  require  a 

The  new  lamp  is  a  very  small  special  transformer  for  starting  and 
quartz  tube  which  holds  a  trace  of  operation.  It  is  stated  that  the  new 
_ _  light  arrives  at  full  brilliancy  imme¬ 
diately.  The  average  life  of  the  lamp 
when  operated  at  intervals  of  25  min- 
^  utes  on  and  5  minutes  off  is  given  as 
50  hours. 

In  its  present  style  it  will  make  an 
ideal  light  source  for  blowing  up 
miniature  negatives.  This  light,  com- 
ing  from  so  small  a  surface,  also 
i  makes  it  ideal  for  spotlight  lamps. 

The  initial  research  on  these  cap¬ 
iat  illary  lamps  was  conducted  by  the 
y  Philips  Glow  Lamp  Works  of  Hol- 
n  land.  ~ 


The  completed  lamp  may  be 
credited  to  the  subsequent  research 
and  development  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  Lamp  companies. 

I  Eastman  Industrial  Movie 

Photo  »howt  actual  $iie  of  new  water-  THE  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
cooled,  vapor  mercury  light  developed  by  nreview  of  its  npw  indii<itrtal 

General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  Lamp  ”  .  ^.r  i j  tt  *  i  i  i 

companies  movie  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel  last  week. 

The  writer  attended  desiring  to  wit- 
argon  gas  and  a  globule  of  mercury,  ness  a  parade  of  Eastman  develop- 
The  heat  from  this  light  is  so  intense  ments.  The  picture  lasted  about  an 
that  it  was  necessary  to  cool  it  by  hour  and  was  well  worth  seeing.  The 
flowing  water  before  it  could  be  em-  title,  “Highlights  and  Shadows,” 
ployed  for  general  use  in  any  en-  would  attract  any  photographer, 
graving  plant  or  studio.  The  small  Slightly  overdone  in  the  first  part 
tube  is  encased  in  a  larger  quartz  of  the  picture  are  the  angle  and  im- 
shell  fitted  with  intake  and  outlet  pressionistic  shots,  but  after  these  the 
couplings  for  the  flowing  water.  The  story  gets  down  to  the  subject  of  how 
outer  shell  is  capped  at  ach  end  with  film  is  produced  and  shows  the  vast 
connections  for  electrical  contacts,  organization  necessary  to  maintain 
The  complete  lamp  measures  only  six  production.  This  part  of  the  picture 
inches  overall.  is  well  worth  seeing  by  any  person 

White  Light  Increased  interested  in  photography.  The  con- 

The  development  of  this  new  type  however,  is  interrupted  by 

of  lighting  is  the  result  of  years  of  impressionistic  shote  before  it 

experimentation.  One  of  the  features  showing  how 

of  the  new  light  is  the  reduced  quan-  ‘=°\ted. 

tity  of  blue  rays  and  an  increased  The  entire  process  is  shown  and  this 
amount  of  white  light.  Quartz  is  interesting  parts 

used  instead  of  hard  glass  because  °  rrn  ^  w  j  r  •  i 

of  the  quantity  of  ultra-violet  radia-  * •  .i  -V" 

tion  given  off.  The  water  is  also  an-  presentation  and  its  ever- 

other  factor  in  clarifying  the  color  Present  musical  score,  shows  the 
value.  The  steady  stream  not  only  "lagnitude  of  the  Eastman  operations 
cools  the  tiny  tube  but  it  also  per-  and  is  highly  educational, 
mits  practically  all  the  ultra-violet  .  shown  before  va- 

and  visible  radiation  to  reach  the  rious  camera  clubs  about  the  country. 


Capitalizing  on  the  intense  public 
interest  in  this  year’s  American  League 
battle,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
under  way  an  eight  week  “Scrambled 
Indians”  baseball  picture  contest  in 
its  Art  Gravure  section.  Thirty-one 
cash  prizes  totalling  $500  are  being 
offered. 


Camera  Knights 


FORREST  STROUP,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  and  head  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub- 
_  ,  He  and  Gazette, 

f  combines  the 
talents  of  teach¬ 
er  and  acrobat 
as  well  as  pho¬ 
tographer  and 
artist,  having  for 
nine  seasons 
been  a  member 
of  an  aerial  and 
flying  trapeze 
troupe  with  the 
Schaller  Enter- 

- ^ -  prises. 

Forrest  Stroup  addition,  he 

holds  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  teach  both  in  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  and  holds  a  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  education  from 
Arizona  State  Teachers  College  at 
Tempe.  He  has  taught  in  six  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  two  colleges.  In 
college,  he  instructed  in  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  art  and  gymnastics.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  gymnastics,  he  won  a  place 
as  an  acrobat,  and  for  nine  years 


n  fHE  SPOTUCHl 


KeriiiiHe  they  prmliire  shariier 
plates — always  1 


FLASH  SHOTS! 


.  .  .  2  New  G-E  MAZDA 
Phototlash  Lamps  ...  for 
synchronized  flash  shots 


Called  the  "vest 
pocket  tun,"  photo 
shows  the  cool 
mercury  vapor  arc 
lamp.  Dr.  John  W. 
Marden  Westing- 
house.  research  engi¬ 
neer,  and  a  labora¬ 
tory  assistant,  shield 
the  ir  eyes  from  the 
brightness  of  this  tiny 
1000-watt  lamp  which 
is  expected  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  photo-en¬ 
graving  and  blue 
printing. 


G-E  Mazda  Photoflash  lamp  No.  7 
New,  smaller  bulb— new,  _  ^  , 
longer  flash  — as  much|Qf 
total  light  as  No.  10  .  . .  list 

G-E  Mazda  Photoftash  lamp  No.  15 
Same  size  as  No.  10—  _ 

longer  flash  and  about  |qS 
H  more  total  light  .  .  .  ust 

Both  have  new  quick- break 
filament  that  saves  batterr  and 
makes  for  surer  operation  of 
flash  synchronizers. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 
MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 


Solid  steel  printing  cylin¬ 
ders  in  high  grade  roller 
bearings.  Steel  inking 
drums.  Steel  and  Fabroil 
Press  Gears.  Steel  and 
Bronze  Drive  Gears. 

Fastest,  Safest,  Best 
Printing  Units  Built. 

Send  for  Catalog 
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HE  SAVED  100.000  PAPERS  AND  BUILT  THIS  HOME  Press  Forbidden  to  York  afternoon  dailies  carried  the 

.  wwm  .  11  morning  s  testimony,  including  the 

Print  TiTIQI  Oollocjuy  colloquy  between  counsel  and  Justice 

•c  j  u  i  .  1  Pecora,  and  it  was  reported  to  Editor 

Enlivened  by  constant  clashes  at  the  .  „  ’  ...  ,  ,  ,  , 

,  ,  ,  .  TVT  V  1  c„ _ &  Publisher  that,  on  being  informed  of 

>=  .  bench  between  New  York  Supreme 

„  -A  .  T  ir>  j-  j  r> _ r  mis  fact.  Justice  Pecora  commented: 

1  *!  Court  Justice  Ferdinand  Pecora,  and  „  ... 

^  Prosecutor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  trial  ^h,  well  It  s  too  late  now,  with  a 

of  James  J.  Hines.  Tammany  political  f  rug  of  his  ^oulders  He  indicated, 

.  j  1  j  _ however,  that  his  order  still  was  in 

leader,  developed  an  unusual  press  _ 

angle  Aug.  22  when  Justice  Pecora  ^  • 

issued  an  order  limiting  the  publica-  Photogs  Barred,  Arfisti  Used 

tion  of  colloquies  that  take  place  be-  The  New  York  dailies  have  had  to 
tween  counsel  and  the  court  in  the  revert  to  the  old  typie  of  illustrating — 
absence  of  the  jury.  pencil  sketching— due  to  a  standing 

Addressing  more  than  75  reporters  order  against  photographers  in  the 
sitting  in  the  press  section.  Justice  court  building.  With  the  exception  of 
^  Pecora  said:  the  Times,  Herald  Tribune  and  the 

'-iSU.  “Counsel  on  both  sides  have  just  ,  Sun,  which  used  pictures  of  the  prin- 

^  ^ informed  the  Court  that  the  press  cipals  taken  outside  the  court  house, 

have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  all  other  dailies  have  at  least  one 
!-  .yrS'  the  colloquy  that  took  place  at  the  artist  sketching  the  highlights  of  the 

bench  this  morning  between  counsel  trial  each  day. 

Pigeon  Cove.  Mass,  and  the  Court.  While  that  colloquy  The  Journal- American  has  assigned 

properly  appears  on  the  record  of  this  Massaguer,  famous  Cuban  caricatur- 

trial,  counsel  on  both  sides  feel  that  jst,  in  addition  to  Burris  Jenkins, 

that  should  not  be  made  a  matter  of  sports  cartoonist,  who  was  drafted  to 

publication.  The  Court  agrees  with  do  one  sketch  daily.  Willard  Mullin, 

the  views  of  the  counsel.  Will  the  sports  staff  cartoonist,  and  Caesar 

representatives  of  the  press  give  heed  Cirigliano,  a  commercial  artist,  repre- 

Mr$.  Fills  Stenman  to  this  statement  and  act  accordingly?”  sent  the  World-Telegram  and  each 

sitting  at  piano  made  Answering  a  query  of  Mr.  Dewey  if  does  from  one  to  four  cartoons  a  day. 

M  B  J-  had  “any  general  view  on  that  sub-  The  News  and  the  Mirror,  tabloids, 

*  °j...  j®ct,”  Justice  Pecora  said:  “Yes.  Gen-  also  have  one  artist  each  at  the  trial. 

North  pL  and  South  speaking,  conferences  at  the  Paul  Frehm,  staff  artist,  represents 

Pole.  All  the  furni-  between  counsel  and  the  Court,  the  Mirror  and  Joseph  Kidd,  free- 


MSWS\' 


worrying  about 
uniform  shrink¬ 
age.  Order  .  .  . 

Burgess 
Chrome  Mats 

and  request 
Burgess  service 


nea  group  named  rescues  two  women 

W.  H.  Conrad,  Medford  (Wis.)  Star-  Howard  Allard,  Jr.,  17  -year-old 
Sews,  president  of  the  National  Edi-  carrier  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
torial  Association,  heads  the  1939  NEA  Pilot  is  being  congratulated  for  his 
Alaskan  convention  committee.  Other  daring  rescue  of  two  women  from 
members  are:  Roy  Brown,  San  Rafael  drowning  at  Chesapeake  Beach,  Va., 
(Cal.)  Independent;  John  L.  Dier,  Aug.  22.  Later  Allard,  who  is  spend- 
Alamosa  (Colo.)  Courier;  Mark  Fork-  ing  the  summer  there,  delivered 
ner,  Langdon  (N.  D.)  Republican;  H.  papers  along  the  beach  telling  of  his 
H.  Jackson,  Coleman  (Tex.)  Demo-  feat. 

Voice;  and  L.  L.  Robinson,  La- 

Crosse  (Kan.)  Republican.  OKLA.  DAILY  LEASED 

■  O.  B.  Campbell  and  L.  W.  High- 
DSTTv  n  icr  m  nT%.<i  tit  «  .t^ttti  tower  have  leased  from  I.  H.  Nakdi- 

AWARDS  PLAQUE  men.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the  Vinita 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  awarding  (Okla.)  Leader- Journal.  Campbell 
a  plaque  to  the  Wisconsin  county  for  several  months  has  been  editor 
ving  the  outstanding  exhibit  at  the  and  manager  of  the  paper.  High- 
ui  annual  Wisconsin  State  Fair  this  tower  has  been  the  Journal’s  me- 

chanical  supervisor  for  six  months. 

■  B 

rail  express  meet  "SPECIAL"  APPOINTED 

Third  annual  Sales  Conference  of  •  The  Minneapolis  Star  has  appointed 
•n  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  Fenyer-Hall  Comply,  Ltd.,  as  its 

JJdl  be  held  Sept.  20-22  at  the  Stevens  Pacific  Coast  national  advertising 
Hotel,  Chicago.  representatives. 


A  Laboratory  Product 
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Pacific  Coast  Repreaentative,  RALPH  LEBER, 
42C  Poison  Blfia.,  Seattle,  Waahincton 
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How  Dailies  Have 
Cut  '38  Auto  Toll 

continued  from  page  3 


to  make  penalties  for  traffic  offenses 
consistent,  jjarticularly  to  reduce 
drastically  suspended  sentences  which 
had  been  granted  in  a  heavy  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  traffic  cases. 

d.  Shift  the  emphasis  from  failure 
of  traffic  control  to  success,  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  C.I.T.  seminar  re¬ 
vealed  many  definite  successes  in  de¬ 
tails  of  the  general  problem.  It  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  to  whip  the  problem.  The 
local  situation  was  particularly  prom¬ 
ising  because  we  had  here  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  intelligent  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
with  this  local  government  to  trans¬ 
late  the  concrete  suggestions  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  seminar  by  men  like 
Kreml  and  Miller  McClintock  into 
action.  For  example  Lieutenant 
Kreml’s  report  revealed  that  San 
Diego  did  not  maintain  enough  men, 
proportionately,  on  traffic  duty.  On 
being  shown  the  figures  the  local  ad¬ 
ministration  tripled  or  quadrupled  the 
mileage  of  traffic  patrolmen  by  re¬ 
forming  the  gasoline  allowance  and 
by  establishing  a  one-man  patrol  car 
system  in  place  of  a  two-man  system. 

Immediat*  Improvement 
These  steps,  which  in  most  cases 
were  discussed  in  advance  between 
the  city  manager  and  the  newspapers 
produced  such  an  immediate  im¬ 
provement  that  officials,  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  and  policemen  on  the  beats 
and  then  the  more  alert  private  citi¬ 
zens  began  to  recognize  that  the  thing 
could  be  done.  Six  months  ago  one 
of  the  most  influential  politicians  in 
town — who  had  tried  and  failed  to 
get  the  job  of  city  manager  —  was 
passing  the  word  that  the  traffic  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  ignored  because  it 
was  nothing  but  a  i>olitical  build-up 
for  the  city  manager.  Now  most  such 
men  are  maneuvering  to  get  in  on 
the  credit  for  what  promises  to  be  a 
credible  performance. 

Following  along  with  the  policy 
established  the  papers  ran  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  drawings  of  familiar  driving 
sitxiations  accompanied  with  explana¬ 
tory  comment  where  required.  The 
series  was  very  successful.  Coupled 
with  it  we  imdertook  to  discuss  re¬ 
curring  typ)es  of  accidents,  one  of 
which  was  p)edestrian  fatalities.  As 
7  of  the  14  local  deaths  to  date  in¬ 
volved  p)edestrians  we  are  now  plan¬ 
ning  a  renewed  drive  in  this  field. 


cause  of  safety.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  C.I.T.  Safety  Foundation 
Seminar  in  New  York  last  fall  that 
it  really  began  to  offer  a  concrete 
program;  to  begin  a  really  compre¬ 
hensive  educational  program  for 
motorists. 

Statistics  indicate  that  program  has 
borne  fruit.  On  the  basis  of  the 
present  death  rate,  fewer  than  30 
p>ersons  will  die  in  traffic  in  Gary  this 
year,  as  compared  with  last  year’s 
67.  Only  14  had  died  to  Aug.  13. 

Urged  by  the  Post-Tribune,  a  safe¬ 
ty  council  composed  of  citizens,  coun¬ 
cil  members  and  city  officicds  has 
become  active.  Ticket  fixing  has  been 
stoppjed  through  the  triplicate  ticket 
system  and  a  little  “publicity  pres¬ 
sure.”  Editorials  and  articles  are  car¬ 
ried  almost  daily  on  some  phases  of 
traffic  education.  Friendly  criticism 
of  court  procedure,  of  enforcement, 
has  brought  results  when  it  was 
needed.  A  junior  safety  council  has 
been  established  for  school  children 
with  the  newspap)er’s  suppwrt.  A 
separate  traffic  bureau  has  been  set 
up.  A  “cafeteria  court”  is  function¬ 
ing.  The  judge  who  handles  traffic 
cases,  the  head  of  the  traffic  bureau 
— both  have  help)ed  to  co-ordinate  the 
safety  activities  of  official  bodies. 

CoHrtesy  Contest  for  Motorists 

But  it  required  constant  hammer¬ 
ing  through  editorials  and  articles  be¬ 
fore  these  reforms  were  obtained. 
Weak  spx>ts  in  the  traffic  setup  were 
pxjinted  out  time  after  time — finally 
they  were  eliminated.  The  co-op)era- 
tion  of  the  safety  council,  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
similar  group>s  has  helpied  materially. 
They  are  actively  developing  and 
carrying  out  important  phases  of  the 
traffic  program. 

The  newspap>er  conducted  a  12- 
weeks  “courtesy  contest”  among  mo¬ 
torists  that  enabled  it  to  point  out 
good  as  well  as  bad  driving  practices; 
with  the  co-op)eration  of  the  Chicago 
Motor  Club  it  gave  the  weekly  win¬ 
ners  $5  cash  prizes;  used  their  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories. 

It  has  used  many  candid  photo¬ 
graphs  of  motoring  violations;  of 
traffic  hazards.  As  a  result,  hazards 
are  removed,  better  enforcement  has 
been  obtained,  and  the  drivers  them¬ 
selves  have  become  “safety  -  con¬ 
scious.” 


editorial  suppwrt  to  this  story,  finally 
inducing  city  officials  to  act. 

At  this  px)int,  the  other  Columbus 
newspapers,  the  Dispatch  and  Ohio 
State  Journal,  joined  the  campaign  to 
organize  a  City  Traffic  Commission 
to  supervise  the  safety  drive. 

The  Citizen  continued  to  give  play 
to  traffic  stories,  illustrating  them 
wth  scenes  of  crashes  and  diagrams 
of  how  the  accidents  happ)ened  and 
how  they  possibly  could  have  been 
avoided. 

Editorially,  the  Citizen  demanded 
px)lice  co-op>eration,  and  insisted  up>on 
impartial,  consistent  justice  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  courts.  Heeding  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  demands,  city  officials  began  a 
shakeup  in  the  police  department 


The  C'oliimiHis  ('itizen 


\^H  to  Mttrk  (iti!  I.ioht  l*hint  K\pon%unf 

TAKES  A  HOLIDAY  IN  (OlOmBW 


•irar 


How  Columbus  Citizen  featured  safety. 


which  resulted  in  the  increase  of  the  deaths  and  injuries  reported  through 


motorcycle  squad  from  14  to  48  men, 
the  formation  of  a  scientific  Accident 
Prevention  Squad,  abolition  of  “fix¬ 
ing”  of  traffic  charges  and  civic  sup¬ 
port  for  the  police  department. 

Today  Columbus’  traffic  toll  stands 
at  23  dead,  29  less  than  it  was  at  this 
time  last  year. 


Much  Space.  Best  Writers 
Got  Columbus  Results 


By  James  Welch 
Columbus  Citizen 


Concrete  Safety  Program 
Based  on  C.  I.  T.  Ideas 


By  H.  A.  Van  Dusen 
Cary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 

Gary  has  an  unusually  serious 
traffic  problem.  Located  on  the  edge 
of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  district, 
its  streets  are  required  to  handle  a 
traffic  load  far  heavier  than  in  most 
other  cities  of  greater  population.  The 
traffic  fatality  trend  was  steadily  up¬ 
ward  until  1938.  Last  year  67  porsons 
died  in  Gary  traffic  accidents.  Ap¬ 
proximately  900  more  were  injur^. 
Yet  there  was  little  organized  effort  to 
do  anything  about  it.  Of  about  10,000 
tickets  issued  in  1937,  some  7,400  were 
“fixed”  or  ignored.  There  were  few 
investigations  of  traffic  accidents,  sel¬ 
dom  an  arrest. 

To  Save  37  Livoi  in  *38 
The  Gary  Post-Tribune  had  been 
interested  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
traffic  safety  for  several  years,  but  it 
was  hamp>ered,  just  as  were  other 
new9p>ap>ers  throughout  the  country, 
by  a  lack  of  information  on  which  to 
build  a  program.  It  had  sup>px>rted 
all  moves  intended  to  advance  the 


From  the  second  worst  city  in  the 
nation  in  traffic  deaths  in  1937  to  one 
of  the  five  best  in  1938  is  the  im¬ 
pressive  record  of  Columbus,  O. 

And  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
drama  that  brought  about  this  re¬ 
versal  of  figures,  is  the  Columbus 
Citizen.  Realizing  the  necessity  for 
action,  this  Scrippjs-Howard  newspa- 
pjer  devoted  much  space  and  threw  its 
best  reporters  into  the  battle  for 
traffic  safety. 

Demanded  Action  by  City 

The  first  move  was  made  early  in 
1937  when,  after  nearly  two  years 
intensive  study,  a  scientific  survey  of 
Columbus’  traffic  problem  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  WPA  statisticians  and 
engineers. 

Illustrating  a  series  of  articles  with 
graphs  and  diagrams,  the  Citizen  was 
the  first  Columbus  newspap)er  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  results  of  the  survey  and 
demand  that  city  officials  do-  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  At  the  end  of  1937, 
Columbus  had  piled  up  a  death  toll 
of  96. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
WPA  survey  threatened  to  resign 
unless  p>olice  and  safety  officials  took 
immediate  action.  The  Citizen  gave 
prominent  news  display  and  strong 


Providence  Daily  Makes 
City  Accident  Conscious 

In  1937,  41  p)ersons  were  killed  by 
automobiles  on  the  streets  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  which  for  three  years 
beginning  in  1933  had  held  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  safest  city  in  its 
class  in  the  U.  S.  In  1935  only  19 
were  killed.  The  increase  in  fatalities 
was  reflected  in  reports  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state.  An  investigation 
revealed  that  sp)eed  was  the  contrib¬ 
uting  cause  of  nearly  all  accidents. 

A  plan  to  place  a  definite  sp)eed 
limit  not  to  exceed  25  miles  an  hour 
in  the  city  and  enroll  the  entire  uni¬ 
formed  division  of  the  pwlice  in  en¬ 
forcing  it,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Bureau  of  Police  and  Fire.  The  plan 
also  called  for  halting  all  motorists 
detected  of  any  typ)e  of  violation — 
inattention  to  driving,  cutting  in  and 
out  of  moving  traffic,  and  failing  to 
slow  down  at  street  intersections. 

Daily  Supports  Drive 

The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
has  supported  the  campaign  with  news 
stories  and  photographs  on  the  day 
to  day  developments  in  the  traffic 
problem.  Every  day  since  the  drive 
op)ened  on  Dec.  1,  1937,  as  a  “Six- 
Month  Safety  Campaign,”  the  Bul¬ 
letin  has  carried  a  news  story  or  fea¬ 
ture  story  on  accident  prevention  and 
px)lice  activities. 

Scores  of  photographs,  “sp>ot-news” 
pictures  of  accidents;  cartoons,  draw¬ 
ings  and  a  daily  box  showing  the  fa¬ 
tality  record  for  this  year  compared 
with  the  record  of  last  year,  and  a 
barometer  showing  the  nvunber  of 


out  the  state,  have  accompanied  the 
news  stories. 

As  the  camp>aign  gained  momentum 
its  success  became  app>arent.  Provi¬ 
dence  had  become  “accident  con¬ 
scious.”  Police  announced  that  the 
25-mile-an-hour  sp>eed  limit  would 
become  a  p)ermanent  p>art  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  code  and  the  campaign  would  be 
extended  throughout  1938. 

Feb.  8  Providence  p>olice  entered 
upx)n  a  p>eriod  of  “deathless  days”  by 
motor  vehicles.  ’This  drive  attracted 
national  attention.  These  “deathless 
days”  continued  \mtil  May  29,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  111  consecutive  days  without 
a  highway  death.  ’The  previous  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  city  was  67  days. 

7  Dead  in  '38;  21  in  '37 

Traffic  pjatrolmen  wore  arm  bands 
with  the  figure  50  stamp>ed  in  red  ink 
as  the  50th  day  was  reached.  AH 
pwlice  cars  carried  a  similar  numeral. 
A  white  flag  with  the  number  50 
stamp>ed  up>on  it  was  flown  from  City 
Hall.  Ten  days  later  the  arm  bands 
read  60,  and  large  pwsters  were  car¬ 
ried  on  all  trolley  cars  in  the  city. 
The  numerals  were  changed  when  the 
80th  day  was  reached  and  again  whoi 
100  days  passed  without  a  fatality. 

In  the  pjeriod  from  Jan.  1,  to  Aug. 
15  of  this  year  seven  p)ersons  have 
been  killed  in  highway  accidents  in 
Providence,  compared  with  21  in  the 
corresponding  poriod  a  year  ago.  In' 
juries  in  this  same  poriod  dropped 
from  885  in  1937  to  373  this  year. 

On  Aug.  1,  Governor  Robert  E. 
Quinn  announced  a  state-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  reduce  accidents,  and  des¬ 
ignated  August  as  “Safety  Month.” 
Since  the  campaign  became  state 
wide  the  Bulletin  has  assigned  a  pho¬ 
tographer  to  accompany  a  state  po¬ 
liceman  on  pmtrol  work  on  state 
highways  and  obtain  photographs  of 
actual  motor  vehicle  violations.  These 
“shots”  are  published  from  day  to 
day  as  p>art  of  the  campaign. 
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Utility  Paid  High  Ad 
Rate,  TVA  Probers  Told 

Francis  Biddle,  general  counsel  for 
the  Congressional  committee  investi¬ 
gating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
at  a  Cliattanooga  hearing  Aug.  25, 
said  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
Co.  paid  the  Chattanooga  Free  Press 
$1.26  an  inch  for  advertising  during 
1937,  while  local  department  stores 
the  same  year  paid  from  28  to  52.2 
cents  an  inch. 

In  1937,  Biddle  said  in  outlining  the 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Afternoon  daily  fast  growing  town  12,000  _ _ 

quirefexpeHencod' edhoVLT  ma^  fo’  eSu  News  Specialist ;  all  angles 

lical  and  wire  copy  make  up  and  gener  <;«»>tacts  with  religious 

ally  supervise  editorial  department.  Start  also  sound  knowledge  abor  held; 

at  $27  50  with  good  permanent  advanc-  re  write,  make-up,  general  editorial  ex^ 

ing  future  for  right  nmn.  Give  full  de-  ?,?."? ^  pa- 

tails  of  qualifications,  with  references,  moe.  Box  4,.o-,  Edi 

in  replying  to  Box  4268,  Editor  &  Pub^  _^oi^&  Publisher. _  _ 

lisher.  Reporter — aggressive,  accurate,  experienced. 

- - -  Competent  writer.  Well  educated.  Now 

Advertising  Salesman  —  Brooklyn  weekly.  employed  on  evening  paper,  middle  sized 

$15  guarantee,  experienced.  Box  4255.  ®'^y- .  Want  change.  Box  4258,  Editor  & 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher _ _ _ 

- ; - Reporter-photographer,  29,  married,  5  yrs. 

Circulation  Manager,  under  40,  large  metro-  experience,  excellent  references,  wants 

politan  paper,  morning  and  evening  cir-  position  publicity  or  advertising.  Box 

culation.  Pacific  Coast  city.  Experienced,  4265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

hard  hitter,  who  understands  sound  cir-  orrrTrt — “ — i — . „  . 

culation  sales  methods.  Write  full  par- 


local  and  wire  copy  make-up  and  gener¬ 
ally  supervise  editorial  department.  Start 
at  $27.50  with  good  permanent  advanc¬ 
ing  future  for  right  man.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  qualifications,  w-ith  references, 

— -  - -  - ".;  ■■■  ciTHATinMC  irs-.u  ...'lU  n.J— l  'n  replying  to  Box  4268,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Co.  paid  the  Chattanooga  Free  Press  SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order)  Usher. 

$126  an  inch  for  advertising  during  *  Jl"’*  r  ~  -7— 

__  L  -1  1  1  j  i  i  i  3  Times  —  .40  per  line  Advertising  Salesman  —  Brooklyn  weekly. 

1937,  while  local  department  stores  OTMPP  pi  A^^IPIPATION^  guarantee,  experienced.  Box  4255. 

the  same  year  paid  from  28  to  52.2  with  OrdeV)  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

cents  an  inch.  .v  •  .u  I  Time  —  .85  per  line  Circulation  Manager,  under  40,  large  metro- 

In  1937,  Biddle  said  m  outlining  me  ^  Times  _  .70  per  line  politan  paper,  morning  and  evening  civ- 

committee’s  probe  into  alleged  power  P-„.X  *L.  |i„-  whj.n  ondinn  culation.  Pacific  Coast  city  Experienced, 

T'VA  t.'Ouht  SIX  words  to  the  line  when  sending  hard  hitter,  who  understands  sound  cir- 

company  propaganda  10  prevent  1  v a  order.  Box  number  or  your  own  culation  sales  methods.  Write  full  par- 

from  marketing  its  current,  he  said  address  to  be  counted  es  three  words.  ticulars  Box  4260,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

the  utility  firm  paid  $19,873  for  adver-  Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will  Suggest  enclose  recent  photograph.  ^ 

tising  in  the  Free  Press,  $13,873  to  be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines.  Expert  mechanic  who  knows  how  to  operate 
the  Chattanooga  Times  and  nothing  FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON  sizeable  printing  plant,  with  newspajier 

to  the  Chattanooga  Nj^s^  The  N^s,  Minimum  space,  three  lines  The  Editor  d^"uar' vXml"  anmmTly'^?n”miSd^^^ 

he  added,  was  a  pro-TVA  paper.  The  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify.  west.  Old  and  well  established.  A  real 

Free  Press,  he  said,  favored  private  ®dit  or  reject  any  copy.  opportunity  for  competent  man.  Salary 

_  _ _  and  bonus  or  w-ould  consider  sale  of  sub- 

UtlUlies.  .  Piikitr  stantial  interest  to  right  party.  When 

John  Costello,  Tennessee  Electric  _ ruoiic  novices  answering,  give  data  supporting  your  ex- 

Co.  vice-president,  testified  that  the  New  Book  —  Inspirational  for  circulation  ability.  Box  4275,  Editor  & 

company  had  not  advertised  in  the  “"[Y  Idea's  The  Thing”  delights  cir-  _ 


ticulars  Box  4260,  Editor  &  Publisher.  particularly  human  interest;  utility  in- 

Sueirest  enclose  recent  nhotovranh  0"<aide  exwpt  sports;  editor  small 

suggest  enclose  recent  photograph. _  ^  present 

:pert  mechanic  who  knows  how  to  operate 

sizeable  printing  plant,  with  newspaper  _ _ ^ 

presses  and  composing  room  doing  over  Weekly  Editor  Ad  Manager — Doubled  cir- 


million  dollar  volume  annually  in  middle 
west.  Old  and  well  established.  A  real 
opportunity  for  competent  man.  Salary 
and  bonus  or  w-ould  consider  sale  of  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  to  right  party.  When 


culation  increased  revenues  large  eastern 
weekly  during  four  depression  years. 
Now  selling  ads  metropolitan  daily.  A1 
references.  Might  lease  or  buy.  Box 
4224.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


answering,  give  data  supporting  your  ex-  Young  married  man  with  5  years’  experi 
perience  and  ability.  Box  4275,  Editor  &  ence  proof  reading  on  large  Southern 


„  -  L  100c  u  culation  men,  produces  ideas  and  collec- 

NeWS  since  March,  lBo5,  when  a  tions:  costs  only  .$1.50.  circulation  Ser- 

bond  issue  for  erecting  a  municipial  vice  Bureau,  Box  60,  Moscow,  Idaho, 

distribution  system  to  carry  TVA  — 

current  was  voted  19,000  to  8,000.  _ Butineit  Opportunities  ^ 

Free  Press  Denies  Charge  Nationally  known  newspaper  broker,  fac- 

Answering  Biddle,  Everett  Allen.  tor  in  many  successful  sales,  consolida- 

_  Ts  °  1 _ _ _ tions,  appraisements,  desires  younger  man 

Free  Press  general  manager,  asserted  w-lth  some  means  as  associate.  Now  lo- 

the  utility  paid  only  the  regular  open  cated  in  South.  Will  consider  adding 

,  t  no _ 4„  „„„  V.lo..b.  Chicago  office.  Market  getting  active  with 

rate  of  98  cents  per  inch  lor  black  promise  of  large  returns.  Give  full  par- 

and  white,  plus  25%  for  color  adver-  ticulars.  Box  4237.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

tising.  The  $1.26  figure  used  included 

color  work  as  well  as  engraving  and  _  Buiinet*  Opportunity  Wanted 

art  work  charges.  He  said  varying  Partnership  of  newspaperman  and  business 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising 


paper,  also  1  year  soliciting  classified 
advertising,  desires  position  on  daily  or 
weekly,  preferably  in  South  or  South¬ 
east  coastal  town.  Permanent  position 
desired.  Frank  E.  O’Conn. ir,  708  West 
8th  .St.,  Erie.  Pa. 


Advertising-Manager  Solicitor  with  ideas,  —  - ^ ^ — 

w-hich  increased  linage  31.7%  last  year.  Situations  Wanted 

shows  favorable  gain  today,  seeks  change.  ,  c  »j  •  •  ,  4; 

Be.sides  directing  dept.,  creating  lin-  General  ck  Adminittranve 

age  selling  pages,  editions,  I  sell  more  ZT  Z  Z  7  ZZ  - - . 

space  than  any  other  man  in  dept.  7  When  You  Need  a  Manager,  yon  can  do 


rates  were  charged  other  advertisers 
numeral,  tecording  to  frequency  of  insertion 
Tiber  50  contract. 

Following  Mr.  Allen  on  the  stand 
was  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general 


Chicago  office.  Market  getting  active  with  years  adv.  mgr.  present  position  11  years 
promise  of  large  returns.  Give  full  par-  ’^4^  years  old.  Box  4_54,  Edi- 

ticulars.  Box  4237.  Editor  &  Publisher.  tor  &  Publisher _ 

„  .  »  7  .1”  .  ,  Advertising  Manager,  resourceful,  ideas.  10 

Business  Opportunity  Wanted  years  experience;  32,  wants  change.  Box 

- —  - -  - —  4266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

irtnership  of  newspaperman  and  business - 

man  will  jiay  $20,000  down  payment  on  Classified  Telephone  Supervisor — Young  w-o 


profitable  weekly  or  small  daily.  Must 
be  east  of  Mississippi.  Box  427(1.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


manager,  Chattanoogi  Times,  who  county  Seat  newspaper,  best  town  in  Ohio, 
told  the  committee  that  he  had  per-  circulation  4.000 — fully  equipped  $25,000. 
S"w£;  knowledge  that  the  Free  Press  ^riZbu^.-oLo’ 

was  not  subsidized  by  the  private 

^wer  interests.  He  said  that  Jo  Newspaper  Brokers 

Conn  Guild,  president  of  the  power _ !_*_ _ 

>ns  have  company,  told  him  emphatically  that  Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers, 
idents^m  he  did  not  own  any  stock  in  the  Free 


Newspaper  Brokers 


man ;  experienced  first  and  third  papers ; 
excellent  record.  Create  harmony,  teach 
phone  selling  methods,  increase  present 
production.  Box  4276,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanttd 
Circaladoii 

Circulation  Manager  large  paper  or  Business 
Manager  small  city.  Has  record  of  doub¬ 
ling  circulation.  Saved  Publisher  $75,- 
000  in  *38.  College  graduate,  married; 
age  33.  Box  4214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


21  in  the  fVess 


no  other  one  thing  which  will  increase 
!h«*  pr»‘stige  and  net  profits  of  your  news- 
pai>er  to  a  comparable  d«‘gree  than  by 
the  selection  of  a  man  who  can  fully 
measure  up  to  the  commoiily  recognized, 
vitally  necessary  requirements  of  the  job. 
1.  Clean  living.  2.  Ability  to  make  an<l 
hold  friends.  3.  Ability  to  build  person¬ 
nel  loyalty.  4.  Practical  experience  in 
(‘conomical  operation  of  ALL  depart- 
ment.s.  5.  Knowledge  of  eorporation  ac¬ 
counting  and  finance.  6.  Ability  to  train 
and  supervise  selling  departments.  7. 
Practical  help  to  editorial  department  in 
making  a  new'spaper  which  will  gain  and 
hold  readers.  8.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
new'spaper  research  and  promotion  as 
developed  during  the  past  decade.  9. 
Responsible  references  covering  charac¬ 
ter.  exi>erience  and  profit  making  record. 
Salary  in  usual  proportion  to  annual 
gross.  (Experience  gained  managing  pro 
perties  with  annual  volume  of  $300,000. 
to  $2,500,000.)  If  you  have  a  mana¬ 
gerial  vacancy  in  prospect  write  today 
to  Box  4250,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


Lon  Peighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mi^  OlrcmlaUon  Manager— Several  years  ex-  Expert  In  Production  who  has 


Evening  dally  eastern  Penna.  Pine  oppor-  perience  in  all  phases  of  work.  Expert 
•  tiinity  to  double  value  of  property  by  carrier  organization  and  promotion. 

An  TJTTT  TMCi  aggre.ssive  tmrohaser.  Reasonable  offers  Efficient  and  economical  methods.  Good 

xxi/  considered.  record  and  references.  Box  4198, 

Circuit  Judge  Sherman  D.  Callender  Evening  dally  Tenn.  Making  money.  Nice  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

of  Detroit  Aug.  19  ruled  constitutional  location  prosperous  area.  $15,000  cash  Circulauon  Manager  varied  experience  Horae 
the  section  of  the  State  Optometry  law  Weekly'on  soTth  shore  Long  Island.  Owner  n!,‘irZ,Srconne'^f^„n‘®  T®2n‘ vel"rs®w!o; 
which  prohibits  optometrists  adver-  has  two  businesses,  must  sell  one.  $2,500  two^leading  daHies  Excellent  references 

tising  the  sale  of  eyeglasses  at  a  price  down.  _  Box  4238.  Editor  &_gubiis^ - ' 


tising  the  sale  of  eyeglasses  at  a  price. 
The  ruling  was  made  on  a  suit  filed 
t  t  no-  Kindy  Opticians,  Inc.,  who  main- 
tain  two  Detroit  offices,  against  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Optom- 
These  asking  a  declaratory  judgment 

r^day  to  that  section  of  the  law  aside. 


delivery  Country  Agents  Mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  desires  connection.  Ten  years  with 
two  leading  dailies.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4238.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.  W.  WORMELEY 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Southwest  daily  wanted  by  experienced 
publisher.  Reply  in  strict  confidence. 
Won’t  deal  with  broker.  Box  4272.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Profitable  daily  or  weekly  paper 
within  1,000  miles  of  New  York  City, 
doing  approximately  $100,000  gross. 
Substantial  down  payment.  1  FRENCH. 
170  Broadway,  Suite  1209.  New  York 
City. 


Circulation  Manager — Will  lease  circulation 
small  daily  or  handle  on  salary  and 
bonus  arrangement.  Welcome  talking  it 
over  with  publisher  whose  problems  are 
"tough.”  Will  put  run-down  depart¬ 
ment  in  top  shape  and  make  money  for 
both  publisher  and  my.self.  Excellent 


with  business  in  times  of  depression  as 
well  as  of  iirosperity,  wants  to  connect 
with  you. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  competent 
among  the  few  leading  European  men 
in  the  production  and  commercial  man¬ 
agement  of  newspapers  and  magazines — 
pulling  them  out  of  the  red  under  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  conditions.  Now  he  wants 
to  capitalize  on  his  unusual  experience. 
He  is  able  to  furnish  novel  methods  in 
promotion  and  publishing  and  has  an 
outstanding  experience  with  rotogravure 
printing,  etc. 

Bring  him  face  to  face  with  urgent 
questions  and  be  sure  he  will  show 
vou  how  you  can  profit  by  his  knowledge. 
Write  to  Box  4088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


references  and  out  standing  record  of  printing  and  Selling— lin  crease  yourbusi 
results.  Prefer  V\  est  Coast.  ness-— 

Box  4248,  Editor  &  Publisher.  »7p  a  m-in  ..tin  ok/,,,, 
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Carter  Warner  Wormeley,  64,  ad-  170  Broadway.  Suite  1209.  New  York 

_  yertising  and  publicity  director  for  City. 

[Virginia,  died  Aug.  24  at  his  home  -  - 

here.  A  former  Richmond,  Va.,  news-  Circulation  Promotion 

P^rman,  several  years  ago  the  - 

General  Assembly  elected  him  “poet  good  newspapers  this  27  year  old  insti- 
i„,.  ^  „  tution  eontinaes  to  add  sound,  substan- 

laureate  of  Virginia.  tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 


Situations  Wantud 

Editorial 


ness — 

Ask  a  man  who  knows  about  recessions 
particularly  in  the  publishing  field. 

I  have  had  long  experience  in  all  kinds 
of  production  and  publishing.  I  was 
managing  director  of  one  of  the  be.st 
printing  plants  with  an  outstanding  roto¬ 
gravure  production  in  Europe. 

Adapt  your  business  to  circumstances. 
Write  me  for  more  details  about  my 
unusual  knowledge  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  commercial  management 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  under 
Box  4089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STYLE  PHOTOS  RADIOED  <>^"^*1  Bidg.,  indi.napoii,, - 

More  money  for  newspaper  and  magazin 
The  New  York  Sunday  Journal  and  from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circ 
American  last  week  carried  t.zree  j^^n"  ^ 

photographs  of  women’s  styles  as  _ _ _ _ 

they  were  demonstrated  in  Paris  three  giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinntiiiiiig 
days  before.  The  pictures  were  ar-  |  | 

ranged  for  in  France  by  Mrs.  Carmel  |  -ir  t,  on  I 

Snow,  editor  of  Harper's  Baztar.  who  |  When  You  Buy  or  Sell  a  I 

had  them  radioed  to  tlie  Journal  and  |  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY  | 

American  through  the  facilities  of  |  _  _  i 

International  News  Photos.  |  Enlist  the  Aid  of  Our  | 

_  1  Brokerage  Service  1 

HORTON  GETS  U.  S.  JOB  | 

Robert  W.  Horton,  Washington  cor-  |  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
re^ndent,  New  York  World-Tele-  i  CORPORATION 

Sram,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  y  Parker  Likely,  Free. 

Section  of  Information,  U.  S.  Maritime  |  rimes  Bid*.,  New  York 

Commission,  succeeding  Harry  R.  | 

Stringer,  resigned.  ?imiiiiiiin;iMiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiii!iMi'iimiiiiiii;i;ii'i'imiiiiuiiiiiiiniimii’iiii'iiiii;iiiii!.'ii';ii 


Copy-Editor,  Telegraph,  Makeup,  twelve  gravure  production  in  Europe. 
Circalation  Promotion  years  experience  large  and  small  papers.  Adapt  your  business  to  circumstances. 

_  Married,  31,  has  one  child.  Fast,  un-  Write  me  for  more  details  about  my 

For  good  newspapers  this  27  year  old  insti-  tiring  worker;  writes  snappy  heads;  unusual  knowledge  in  the  field  of  pro- 

tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan-  fd'f*  «opy  sanely;  good  makeup  man;  duction  and  the  commercial  management 

tial  circulation  on  a  se.f-fln.niing  plan.  „->\Y;e‘’\nTdwest “"Ma^;  bL  "4o79?Td^?or“^‘‘p.=rr"^'’- 

f^nds  readily.  8^  4227  "'Editor  &  - 

dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, -  Publisher,  Pr.„e.  &  Mochinary  For  Sale 

More  money  for  newspaper  and  magazines  _ —  -  ,  - - 

from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circu-  Editor-Reporter,  24.  1  yfjirs’  woftkly  rx*  pQj.  g^e:  ~2 — Model  5  Linotypes,  equipped 
lation  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1974,  Knoxville.  pern'iire  on  ctMiiUy  seat  papers.  Desire  with  single  90  channel  magazine  and  gas 

Tenn.  position  on  daily;  college  edueation;  go  bargain.  The  Kvansville  Press, 

_ _ _ _  iiiiy where;  excellent  referenres:  salary  Evansville,  Indiana. 

s«'Condary.  Box  42t>2,  Kditor  I'lihlisher.  - - - - 7 - - 


Presses  &  Machinery  For  Sale 


CORPORATION 
L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres. 
1707  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


Editorial  Writer-  Tlninnighly  capable,  pro¬ 
gressive.  Posted  both  U.  S.  and  world 
,  affairs.  Available  through  merger.  Can 


pot — at  a  bargain.  The  Kvansville  Press, 
Kvansville,  Indiana. 

Hoe  16-page  Rotary  with  stereo  equipment. 
Can  be  seen  running.  $3,500.  Also  dry 
mat  roller.  PAJAY,  102  W.  94th  Street. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


show  work  n‘Cently  done.  Kine  refer-  32  Page,  4  Deck,  2  Plate  Wide.  Goss 


ences.  Box  4212,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

One  of  best-known  film  reviewers  in  this 
country  wants  more  work.  His  reviews 
and  editorials  averjige  thousand  letters 
monthly  from  readers  of  “movie**  maga¬ 
zine  in  his  twelve-year  editorship;  his 
thirteenth  year  of  comment  in  leading 
newspaper  still  going  strong.  Can  adapt 
style  to  any  publicntion.  Box  4274,  Kdi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 

Photographer — experienced  :  news  publicity. 
3  years  with  picture  agency.  Age  25. 
Magazine  photography  preferred  Box 
42H4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Stereotype  Press,  roluiiin  Length,  21 
inches.  Also  Westinghouse  Klectric  Drive, 
with  40  horsepower  motor.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  until  Sept,  5.  1938. 

Prici*  Press . $2,000.00 

F^lectrif  Equipment .  500.00 

HIGH  POINT  ENTERPRISE 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Photo-Engraving  Eqnipmnnt  For  Sola 

Photo-engravlog  Equipment  and  ICeUla 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGEB  CX). 

116  John  St.  538  8.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y  Chicago.  UJ. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


made  it  nonsense  to  the  Latini-^ts  and 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  scolded  profanely  on  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  brief,  the  work  does  not  begin  or 
for  both  the  use  of  a  foreign  ejacu-  News,  has  dropped  his  candidacy  for  end  there, 
lation  and  for  its  misspelling  in  these  a  seat  in  the  legislature  on  the  sug-  Constituents  consider  a  man  elected 
learned  confines  two  gestion  by  his  managing  editor  that  to  office  as  on  full-time  call — ready 
Adventures  weeks  ago.  “Adsit  journalism  and  political  activity  don’t  and  able  to  fix  traffic  tickets,  kill  a 

j  omen”  became  "adist  mix  in  Macon.  dispossess  proceeding,  attend  to  prob- 

omen”  after  an  There’s  enough  steam  under  that  lems  of  local  and  Federal  relief,  have 
Semantics  okayed  page  proof  lid  to  keep  us  going  all  September  jobs  of  all  sorts  on  immediate  tap, 
had  gone  in— which  if  nothing  better  offered.  Our  co-  guzzle  beer  at  picnics,  grace  social, 
made  it  nonsense  to  the  Latini-^ts  and  worker  believes  it  to  be  unfair  that  civic,  and  fraternal  gatherings,  buy 
kept  it  gibberish  for  the  folks  who  Mr.  Conoway  hasn’t  the  same  privi-  tickets  to  everything  that  comes 
are  long  enough  past  their  15th  year  leges  of  citizenship  that  Mr.  Bolles  along,  and  do  a  million  other  things 
to  have  forgotten  the  glories  of  the  is  exercising  and  that  have  b^en  exer-  that  weren’t  included  in  the  specifi- 

Roman  tongue.  We’ll  maintain  our  cised  with  distinction  varying  from  cations  of  the  office, 

right  to  use  the  simpler  cliches  of  great  to  minimum  by  a  good  many  Besides  that,  he  is  expected  to  serve 
alien  and  dead  languages,  but,  if  we  other  Fourth  Estaters.  on  committees,  study  all  manner  of 

exercise  it,  it  looks  as  though  the  Unfair  it  may  be  theoretically,  but  problems,  co-operate  with  the  ma- 
printer  will  have  to  be  supplied  a  probably  isn’t  as  a  practical  matter,  chine  that  put  him  into  office  (few 
glossary'.  There  are  some  bread-and-butter  oc-  independents  win  elections,  and  fewer 

Another  letter,  stirred  up  by  the  cupations  which  mix  freely  with  poli-  still  remain  independent  of  political 
same  and  previous  columns,  wants  a  tics  and  with  the  holding  of  political  organizations), 
definition  of  the  terms  “rat,”  “fink,"  office,  but  among  them  we  can’t  in-  •  ♦  * 

and  “scab,”  as  quoted  here.  Maybe  elude  the  subordinate  ranks  in  news-  SEATS  IN  LEJGISLATURES  and  in 
we  should  refer  the  question  to  the  paper  work.  Congress  are  not  for  poor  men  or 

Guild  Reporter,  since  the  words  are  A  lawyer  can  hold  office  and  prac-  for  those  who  have  to  give  their  com- 

rarely  heard  outside  of  labor  circles,  tice  many  of  the  branches  of  his  plete  attention  to  the 

and  our  own  information  comes  en-  profession  simultaneously.  A  profes-  joo  Much  f^’sk  of  earning  bread, 
tirely  from  the  newspapers  and  some  sional  politician  can  engage  in  insur-  frustur*  for  economic  pres- 

ancient  memories  of  printers’  lunch-  ance  or  construction  work,  often  to  mu  sures  are  too  great, 
time  chatter.  great  profit  in  both  spheres.  The  "  ***"  Demands  for  privi- 


Besides  that,  he  is  expected  to  serve 
on  committees,  study  all  manner  of 


ude  the  subordinate  ranks  in  news-  SEATS  IN  LEGISLATURES  and  in 
iper  work.  Congress  are  not  for  poor  men  or 

A  lawyer  can  hold  office  and  prac-  for  those  who  have  to  give  their  com- 
:e  many  of  the  branches  of  his  plete  attention  to  the 

■ofession  simultaneously.  A  profes-  joo  Much  f^’sk  of  earning  bread, 
□nal  politician  can  engage  in  insur-  frusturu  for  economic  pres- 

ice  or  construction  work,  often  to  ■  M  sures  are  too  great, 
•eat  profit  in  both  spheres.  The  "  Demands  for  privi- 

imbination  has  been  known  to  be  lege,  often  against 


time  chatter.  great  profit  in  both  spheres.  The  Demands  for  privi- 

“Rat,”  as  it  has  been  used  in  the  combination  has  been  known  to  be  lege,  often  against 

typographical  union,  usually  refers  to  expensive  to  the  taxpayers.  A  farmer  the  public  interest,  and  often  accom- 

a  printer  who  has  foresworn  his  union  can  sit  in  the  legislature  since  ses-  panied  by  economic  temptations,  are 

obligation  by  working  as  a  strike-  sions  are  usually  held  in  his  slackest  tremendous.  It  takes  a  good  man, 
breaker.  It  is  just  about  the  lowest  seasons,  and  a  trip  to  the  Capitol  moved  by  high  motives  and  free  from 
form  of  life  from  an  ITU  standpoint,  breaks  up  the  dreary  winter.  That’s  greed,  to  put  aside  the  allurements 

“Scab”  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  why  lawyers,  farmers,  and  gentlemen  of  reward  for  an  act  which  requires 


opprobrious 


with  no  apparently  regular  means  of  only  a  slight  anaesthesia  of  con- 


strikebreaker.  It  goes  back  to  the  livelihood  constitute  the  majority  of  science. 


railroad  .strikes  of  the  90’s,  maybe  our  legislatures, 
even  further,  and  it  has  never  lost  * 

any  of  its  sting.  LIKE  THE  DEI 

“Fink”  seems  to  be  fairly  modern  the  merchant 


LIKE  THE  DENTIST,  the  physician, 


They  would  be  doubly  pressing 
upon  a  man  dependent  upon  a  news¬ 
paper  job,  and  with  favors  under  con- 


“Fink”  seems  to  be  fairly  modern  the  merchant  and  the  day-to-day  fi'ol  bofi'  state  house  and  at 

and  according  to  our  dictionary,  re-  clerical  or  mechanical  worker,  the  newspaper  desk.  We  are  fairly 


fers  to  a  strikebreaker  unfamiliar 
with  the  work  assigned  to  him.  The 
word  seems  to  describe  the  mercenary 

troops  of  strikebreaking  agencies —  ■  ”■'*  gjx  days  a  week  and  aren  t  so  tolerant  toward 

steel-workers  one  week,  printers  the  Hard  Worked  subject  to  call  at  all  journalism. 

next,  then  motormen,  lathe-hands.  hours  outside  of  his  ^  financial  writer  who  accepted 

and  ad  lib.  regular  working  period.  Ldaves  of  money  or  who  permitted  himself  to 

None  of  the  three  apparently  is  absence  aren’t  unknown.  They  are  ^  “carried”  in  a  stock  promotion  in 
used  correctly  of  a  man  or  an  estab-  usually  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  return  for  favorable  notices  in  his 
lishment  which  is  non  -  union  for  book  or  making  a  trip.  column  is  considered  as  no  longer 

reasons  other  than  a  dispute  with  jn  either  case,  the  primary  interest  useful  to  newspapers.  For  that  mat- 
organized  labor.  isn’t  in  newspaper  work,  which  has  ‘er.  I'®  is  not  regarded  as  worthy  of 

On  that  last,  and  on  our  definitions,  been  the  means  to  the  end.  Salary  trust  in  any  capacity  where  honesty 
we  await  the  comments  of  our  fairly  bas  been  saved  contacts  made  or  a  ®ud  integrity  are  vital  qualities.  A 


Solon*  III 
Paid  and 
Hard  Worhod 


reporter  has  to  be  on  callous,  as  a  people,  concerning  trick 
the  job  for  his  pre-  deals  in  the  legislature.  We  can  take 
scribed  working  day  lot  of  smoke  before  digging  for  the 
six  days  a  week  and  ^re.  We  aren’t  so  tolerant  toward 
subject  to  call  at  all  journalism. 

hours  outside  of  his  ^  financial  writer  who  accepted 
e  period.  Ldaves  of  money  or  who  permitted  himself  to 


book  or  making  a  trip.  column  is  considered  as  no  longer 

In  either  case,  the  primary  interest  useful  to  newspapers.  For  that  mat- 

isn’t  in  newspiaper  work,  which  has  ter,  he  is  not  regarded  as  worthy  of 

been  the  means  to  the  end.  Salary  trust  in  any  capacity  where  honesty 

we  await  the  comments  of  our  fairly  bas  been  saved  contacts  made  or  a  eud  integrity  are  vital  qualities.  A 

heavy  and  seldom  complimentary  duebills  wangled  out  of  the'  busi-  discredited  newspaperman  isn’t  much 

mail  from  the  CIO  comer.  ness  office  for  the  promotion  of  the  better  off  than  an  unfrocked  priest  or 

•  *  •  major  objective.  We’ve  never  heard  ?  disbarred  lawyer,  despite  joumal- 

DESPITE  OUR  dislike  for  contro-  of  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  isms  lack^  of  written  ethical  canons. 

versies  during  a  New  York  sum-  of  sitting  in  a  state  legislature  or  unwritten  may  be  stronger, 

mer,  it  is  hard  to  steer  entirely  clear  going  to  Congress.  *  •  * 

of  them.  For  several  Most  newspaper  workers  who  have  PRACTICAL  ECONOMIC  considera- 
Jouraalitm  weeks,  we’ve  had  the  entered  politics  have  gone  in  with  tions  are  a  strong  barrier  against 

Yj  opposed  ideas  of  fel-  both  feet,  giving  up  all  newspaper  acceptance  of  part-time  political  ser- 

_  .  ’  lows  who  see  a  news-  associations  and  usually  taking  a  job  vice  by  the  salaried 

®  '  **  paperman’s  Heaven  in  that  paid  considerably  more  than  a  There  Are  newspaper  subordi- 
rvmning  a  small-  reporter’s  salary.  Few  of  them  had  Other  nate.  Obviously  they 

town  weekly,  and  the  inside  ideas  of  any  exalted  notions  of  serving  the  _  do  not  apply  to  edi- 

several  who  think  Heaven  is  some-  public.  They  wanted,  as  all  of  us  do,  re**ure*  publishers 

thing  else  again.  Currently,  we  have  to  better  their  economic  situation.  with  proprietary  in- 

the  argument  on  “Death  in  Head-  They  had  the  chance  to  impress  the'r  terests  in  newspapers  which  do  not 
lines”  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Thomas  abilities  upon  politicos  who  had  jobs  require  their  daily  personal  attention. 
J.  Beck  and  John  D.  Pennekamp  put-  to  give  out.  They  may  even  have  While  comparatively  few  of  them  hold 
ting  forth  views  on  the  function  of  done  some  favor  along  journalistic  state  legislative  seats,  and  our  expe- 
the  press  in  reporting  of  major  crimes,  lines  for  their  future  benefactors,  rience  with  these  has  been  limited,  we 
If  that  wasn’t  enough  for  August,  though  that  is  more  often  suspected  have  the  himch  that  the  combination 


Jouraalitm 

V*. 

Politic* 


_  .  ’  lows  who  see  a  news-  associations  and  usually  taking  a  job 

®  '  **  paperman’s  Heaven  in  that  paid  considerably  more  than  a 

rvmning  a  small-  reporter’s  salary.  Few  of  them  had 
town  weekly,  and  the  inside  ideas  of  any  exalted  notions  of  serving  the 
several  who  think  Heaven  is  some-  public.  They  wanted,  as  all  of  us  do, 
thing  else  again.  Currently,  we  have  to  better  their  economic  situation. 


There  Are 
Other 
Pressure* 


with  a  vacation  theoretically  in  hand,  than  true. 


has  not  been  for  the  complete  good 


county,  getting  support  for  long- 
needed  and  worthy  projects,  or  even 
in  such  small  favors  as  having  his 
supporters  rewarded  by  the  chicken- 
feed  jobs  that  keep  political  engines 
oiled.  We  have  known  such  men  to 
become  feudists,  both  in  politics  and 
in  journalism,  and,  as  such,  progres¬ 
sively  futile  in  both. 

It  takes  a  man  of  the  highest  cal¬ 
iber  to  resist,  not  the  economic  tid¬ 
bits  that  are  shoved  under  the  poor 
man’s  nose,  but  the  subtle  and  cyni¬ 
cal  deals  of  professional  politicians; 
it  takes  a  strong  man  to  keep  his 
balance,  tolerant  of  a  certain  amount 
of  chicanery,  knowing  that  a  certain 
part  of  most  public  works  appropria¬ 
tions  will  be  waste  but  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  a  bit  ahead  of  the  game 
at  the  end,  but  also  knowing  that 
there  must  be  limits  within  which  his 
rash  colleagues  must  be  held.  It  is  a 
disillusioning  business,  seldom  pretty. 

*  *  * 

MANY  MEN  have  made  distinguished 
careers  in  Washington  after  notable 
work  in  journalism.  Few  of  them 
have  tried  to  drive 

Senator*  Now,  horses  simul- 

■ut  Not  taneously.  Mr.  Hearst 

DUT  noT 

Journali*t* 

that  journalism  de¬ 
manded  80^  of  his  time.  Arthur 
Capper,  Carter  Glass,  Harry  Byrd, 
Arthur  Vandenburg,  to  name  only  a 
few,  can  no  longer  be  considered  ac¬ 
tive  journalists.  Some  of  them  tried 
it  and  found  that  the  pull  between 
the  desks  in  Washington  and  at  home 
was  too  much  for  human  tissue  to 
bear.  'Their  names  remain,  they  have 
a  desk  in  the  newspaper  shop  for 
hours  away  from  Washington,  but 
the  tie  is  sentimental. 

The  temptations  to  enter  public  life 
are  strong  after  a  man  has  put  an 
honest  life’s  work  into  newspapers 
and  sees  no  great  distinction  or  op¬ 
portunity  for  new  service  in  the 
newspaper  alley.  A  man  who  has 
worked  up  from  scratch  to  the  top  of 
a  newspaper  organization,  great  (X 
small,  has  seen  a  lot  of  life.  Usually, 
he  has  enough  income  to  satisfy  life’s 
ordinary  needs.  He  is  known  and  re¬ 
spected  by  most  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
but  if  he’s  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  has 
a  secret  yen  to  be  greeted  as  “Colo¬ 
nel,”  ‘‘(Sovemor,”  “Senator,”  no  mit- 
ter  how  well  he  knows  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  such  honorifics.  Usually, 
he  has  little  difficulty  in  getting  a 
popular  mandate  to  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  usually  he  does  a  better  job 
for  the  people  who  sent  him  than  the 
run-of-mine  politician.  Yet,  with  that 
phase  of  our  adventure  still  before 
us,  we  wonder  if  journalism  and  the 
people  it  serves  would  not  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  someone  could  find  an  elixir 
to  keep  in  these  men  the  vision  and 
^  the  energy  by  which  they  won  their 

■  newspaper  eminence  and  keep  it  bent 
*  upon  continued  improvement  of  th«r 

■  newspaper  activities. 

'  We  know  of  none,  so  from  our  va- 
cational  detachment,  we’ll  wish  good 
’  luck  and  many  terms  in  Cogress  to 
Steve  Bolles;  and  to  Paul  Conoway, 
^  the  patience  to  stick  to  the  newspaper 
until  his  stature  there  gives  him  the 
^  self-sufficiency  to  do  as  he  plea^ 
or  to  find  some  other  means  of  gain- 
’  ing  his  end.  Such  ambition  wont 
'  stop  at  a  reporter’s  rank  and  pay. 


one  of  our  colleagues  passed  along  There  is  no  economic  betterment  in  of  the  man,  the  newspaper,  or  the 

two  pieces  from  the  news  desk,  with  a  state  legislative  seat.  Pay  and  al-  state. 

the  .suggestion  that  they  might  make  lowances  in  most  states  are  not  Any  intelligent  editor  can  know  as 

copy.  They  do.  enough  to  tempt  a  man  with  the  ca-  much  of  the  workings  of  the  political 

One  informs  the  world  of  the  pacity  to  want  the  job  and  hold  it.  machine  from  outside  as  he  can  from 
“Truth  about  Stephen  Bolles.”  It  is  A  member  of  the  legislature  must  inside  its  coils.  As  a  member  he  is 
the  campaign  circular  of  the  Janes-  have  other  and  regular  means  of  boimd  by  party  actions,  by  the  deals 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette  editor  who  has  supporting  himself  and  his  family,  which  move  legislation  from  hopper 
decided  to  cap  a  half-century  (more  and  it  is  not  physically  possible  for  to  governor’s  desk.  The  editor-legis- 
or  less)  of  journalism  with  a  term  him  to  carry  out  newspaper  assign-  lator  who  bucks  the  machine  on  prin- 
in  Congress.  ments  and  give  the  taxpayers  a  run  ciple  on  the  floor  and  in  his  paper  is 

’The  other  is  the  news  that  Paul  for  the  money  in  his  legislative  ser-  likely  to  find  insuperable  difficulty 
Conoway,  after  11  years  as  a  reporter  vices.  While  sessions  are  usually  in  getting  roads  repaired  in  his 


OH  BOY! 

Friday,  Aug.  29,  was  a  be^’oti^u', 
cool  day  in  New  York.  As  refreshing 
as  the  cool  air  after  a  week  of  sultry 
weather  was  the  nine-sixteenths-of* 
an-inch  story  in  the  New  York  WorU- 
Telegram,  which  makes  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  do  page  one  didoes  in  reporting 
the  weather.  The  story  read: 

Weather  Story 

Oh  boy! 
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SECTION  TWO 


Business 

pushes  upward 
with  the 

Grass  Blades’ 


Grass,  not  timber,  coal,  oil  or  gold,  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  valuable  natural  resource.  Today, 
Wisconsin  farmers  are  smiling  over  a  greater  store 
of  this  crop  than  is  possessed  in  any  other  state  in  the 
nation.  The  hay  lofts  of  200,000  farms  in  the  state 
are  bulging  with  a  record  harvest  of  6, 1 1 1 ,000  tons. 

Ben  Franklin  once  observed  that  business  and  pros¬ 
perity  push  upward  with  the  grass  blades  .  .  .  and 
this  is  particularly  true  in  the  nation's  greatest  dairy¬ 
ing  state.  Grass  and  hay  are  the  key  to  life  on  Wis¬ 
consin  farms,  basis  of  the  state’s  leading  industry, 
raw  materials  of  the  farm  factories  which  produce 
eleven  billion  pounds  of  milk  annually. 

This  bountiful  crop  of  1938  represents  a  reservoir 
of  spendable  cash  which  will  steadily  replenish  the 
pockets  of  Wisconsin  farmers  for  months  to  come. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  Wisconsin’s  farm  crop 
goes  to  market  as  dairy  products  or  meat.  This  means 
income  not  just  once-a-year,  as  with  cash  crops,  but 
every  month  of  the  twelve. 

Total  farm  income  in  Wisconsin  will  top  $345,000,- 
000  this  year.  Dairy  products  alone  will  bring  Wis¬ 
consin  farmers  an  income  exceeding  the  citrus  bus¬ 
iness  of  California  and  Florida  combined  .  .  nearly 

tw'ice  as  much  as  the  tobacco  income  of  Kentucky. 


The  bulk  of  Wisconsin’s  $345,000,000  farm  income 
goes  into  circulation  in  the  Milwaukee  area  .  .  .  the 
50-mile  by  80-mile  slice  of  land  which  produces  more 
agricultural  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  equal 
sized  area  in  the  United  States.  The  best  harvest  in 
10  years  promises  a  golden  harvest  for  advertisers 
here.  It  means  surging  business  in  hundreds  of  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  and  cities,  humming  factories,  busy 
stores. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  the  “home-town”  news¬ 
paper  throughout  this  area  .  .  .  delivered  daily  and 
Sunday  to  town  and  country  subscribers  on  6,250 
miles  of  “Green  Box”  routes  .  .  .  read  by  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  all  families  in  70  of  the  leading  retail 
centers  of  the  state,  in  addition  to  more  than  7  out 
of  10  families  in  Milwaukee  and  suburbs. 
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HQ  ReCOV0rv  Iowa  Farm  pounds. 

^  X  _  fp  Export  demand  has  helped  both  the 

M  T  InCOm©  1 013S  com  and  lard  markets  to  a  consider- 

^  extent.  Iowa  converts  most  of 

XaXwV^AAX^  TT  w  com  produced  into  meat  and  it 

X  XUIX  possible  to  realize  this  sum- 

Dnly  7.4%  S.a.e  Uads  Notion  in  Volume  fo?c.m  S  ?oT5‘ 

,»  Gain  First  HoU '38:  Crops  Cor.  "O.  «.  Hoof  froMobIt 

Ao  Bountiful— More  Livestock  Prices  have  undergone  some  down- 

R  I  c  Diiccci  I  ward  revision  in  the  face  of  increased 

by  J.  b.  KUbbbLL  supplies,  but  com  marketed  “on  the 

Farm  Editor.  Des  Moines  Register  and  hoof’  .still  is  profitable. 

Tribune  :j<he  economists  insist  that  the  bot- 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  INSTITUTE  Iowa  farmers  already  are  marking  tom  of  the  1937-1938  depression  was 

down  1938  as  a  good  year  both  from  reached  this  siunmer  and  that  con- 
later  crops.  Announcement  was  made  the  standpoint  of  income  and  of  crops,  sumer  demand  is  due  for  a  pickup, 
on  Aug.  15  that  more  than  75,000  Indications  at  midyear  were  for  an  Improved  business  invariably  means 
applications  for  crop  insurance  poli-  increase  over  1937  in  farm  income  and  a  better  market  for  the  farmer’s  pork, 
cies  had  been  received,  mainly  from  for  an  increase  in  volume  of  livestock  butter,  and  beef, 
the  winter  wheat  belt,  and  Aat  an  for  sale  during  the  last  half  of  1938.  But  in  any  event,  all  indications 
extensive  campaign  for  applications  Last  year  the  Iowa  farm  income  point  to  one  of  the  largest  farm  in- 

in  the  spring  wheat  areas  was  to  be  totaled  522  million  dollars.  The  first  comes  in  the  last  eight  years  with  the 

started  on  Aug.  18.  It  should  be  re-  six  months  of  1938  showed  an  increase  total  to  date  the  largest  in  the  eight 
membered  that  wheat  \ised  for  pay-  of  10%  in  income  from  sale  of  prod-  years, 
ment  of  premiums  can  be  used  for  no  ucts,  although  the  nation  as  a  whole  i 

other  purposes  and  that  all  cash  pre-  showed  a  drop  in  farm  income.  The  NebrOSka  Com  and 
miums  received  must  be  immediately  six  month’s  income  totaled  $267,335,-  AVMinrIrmt 

invested  in  wheat  which  will  be  placed  000,  indicating  an  annual  figure  well  » *  nCUl  /XCUnauni 
in  storage  and  held  there  until  such  iu  excess  of  a  half  billion.  g  JACK  ERICKSON 

time  as  there  is  need  to  use  it  for  the  Iowa  is  the  leading  state  in  the  na-  Lincoln  (Neb  1  Star 

payment  of  crop  losses.  tion  from  the  standpoint  of  farm  in-  ' 

The  conditions  throughout  the  com-  come  on  the  basis  of  income  the  first  A  soaking  rain  is  falling  as  this  u 
growing  areas  at  this  time  are  favor-  half  of  the  year.  written.  Such  rams  as  this  one,  com- 

able  for  a  crop  greater  than  the  10-  Largest  Half-Year  Total  ^  pleasant  contrast  to  drouth  con- 

year  average  but  about  100  million  The  267-million  dollar  income  for 

bushels  less  than  the  1937  crop.  While  January  to  June,  inclusive,  1938,  is  agam  of  1937,  are 

the  com  price  at  present  is  consid-  the  largest  total  of  the  first  half  of  the  [hejeason  why  Ae  ^rrent  corr^ut- 
erably  lower  than  a  year  ago,  it  must  year  recorded  in  any  year  of  the  last  ^  ®  Production  of  187,000,000 

be  remembered  that  most  of  the  com  eight.  bushels. 

crop  is  marketed  on  the  hoof,  and  the  The  most  important  factor  in  stabU-  ^ 

livestock  prices  are  holding  fairly  izing  prices  of  the  1938  crop  is  the  The  last  touches  have  just  been 

steady.  On  June  15,  it  required  15.3  knowledge  that  a  loan  of  58  cents  vir- 

bushels  of  com  to  buy  100  pounds  of  tuaUy  is  assured  on  com  this  next  fall  tf 

live  hogs  as  compared  with  8^  bushels  and  winter.  yield  of  45,600,000  bushels  m  1937  and 

a  year  ago.  This  means  that  com  The  com  crop  this  year  will  be  above  bushels  in  19^. 

marketed  as  a  live  product  will  give  average  even  though  it  is  somewhat  grown  m  ^  of 

the  hog  producer  a  greater  return  below  the  bumper  production  of  1937.  fu  ^  coimties,  nearly  half  of 

than  when  the  corn  is  marketed  as  The  farmers  of  Iowa  will  have  22%  bwn  stowed  m 

cash  grain.  more  fat  cattle  to  sell  next  fall  and  u  ^arn^.  the  18  countMi 


Iowa  (armari  are  busy  this  sutntnar  with  bountiful  crops  to  harvest,  as  indicated  by  this  typical  threshing  scene. 
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armers’  Cash  Income  Totals 
P/i  Billions  This  Year 


Figure  Is  Lower  Than  1937 

Due  to  Drop  in  Prices  and  Reduction 


in 

the  1910-14  average  in  May  and  June 
this  year.  Income  from  markings 
dropped  off  accordingly. 

Production  has  been  maintained  this 
year  despite  the  decline  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  prices.  Acreages  of  the  major 
field  crops  are  smaller,  but  1938  has 
been  another  yeeir  of  exceptionally 
high  yields.  With  ample  feed  supplies, 
livestock  numbers  are  increasing. 
Farmers  are  rebuilding  their  herds. 

The  supply  of  farm  products  mar¬ 
keted,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
greatly  different  from  the  total  supply 
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Of  30%  in  Workers'  Incomes 
By  A.  G.  BLACK 

CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS, 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


?.tR.MERS'  CASH  INCOME  from 
marketings  and  from  Government 
firaents  this  year  will  be  about  $7,- 
HJ.OOO.OOO.  This  is  a  preliminary  esti- 
-ate  made  annually  at  this  time  of 
lear  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 


from  livestock  and  livestock  products 
will  show  a  decrease  of  around  10%. 

The  decrease  in  income  this  year 
compared  with  last  follows  five  cus- 
cessive  years  in  which  farmers’  in¬ 
come  increased  over  the  previous 


downward  last  winter  and  spring, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  demand 
for  farm  products.  By  May,  incomes 
of  industrial  workers  had  fallen  over 
30%  from  a  year  earlier.  This  was  a 
major  cause  of  the  severe  decline  in 


marketed  in  1937.  Larger  marketings 
of  corn,  wheat,  meat  animals,  and  dairy 
products  are  expected  to  be  offset  by 
smaller  quantities  of  cotton,  fruits  and 
eggs.  As  approximately  the  same  total 
supply  is  being  marketed  at  a  lower 
level  of  prices,  it  follows  that  income 
must  be  smaller. 

Crops  showing  greatest  reduction  in 
income  compared  with  a  year  ago  are 
fruits  and  vegetables,  wheat,  and  cot¬ 
ton.  It  is  expected  that  income  from 
wheat  will  be  only  about  two-thirds 
market  any  winter  as  cattle  tmd  hogs. 


This  beautiful  photograph  of  grain  being  harvested  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  was  taken  by  Robert  Boyd,  Milwaukee  Journal  cameraman. 


-conomics.  It  compares  with  a  total 
<  <8,600,000,000  in  1937  and  with 
'344,000,000  in  1936.  It  is  $3,172,000,- 
W  more  than  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^onomic  depression  in  1932. 

The  value  of  farm  products  pro- 
t-ced  and  consumed  on  the  farm  as 
[  d  and  feed  is  expected  to  total 
“"Wt  $1,250,000,000.  Thus  the  gross 
^  income  is  estimated  at  $8,750,- 
^^.000  compared  with  $10,003,000,000 
year. 

IJbe  preliminary  estimate  for  1938 
f‘Udes  prospects  for  a  moderate  im- 
•ovement  in  incomes  of  consumers 
in  the  demand  for  farm  products 
fall  and  winter.  For  the  full  year, 
wever,  it  is  estimated  that  income 
crops  as  a  group  will  be  about 
0  less  than  in  1937,  that  income 


year.  The  decrease  is  due  largely  to 
the  marked  decline  in  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  during  the  past  year  and  the 
resulting  lower  level  of  incomes  of 
urban  consumers. 

Consumer  incomes  went  sharply 


farm  prices  after  September  last  year. 
The  index  of  prices  farmers  receive— 
after  reaching  the  recovery  high  point 
of  131  in  January,  1937 — stood  at  102 
at  the  beginning  of  1938.  But  another 
10-point  decline  occurred,  to  92%  of 


FARM  INCOME,  1924-38 


Cash  Income  G'oss 

('alendar  from  Farm  Farm 

Year  Marketings  Income 

Mil.  Dol.  Mil.  D<,1. 

1924  .  9,785  11,483 

1925  .  10,324  12,243 

1926  .  9,993  11,791 

1927  .  10.016  11,753 

1928  .  10,289  12,016 

1929  .  10,479  12,049 

1930  .  8,451  9,847 

'  Preliminary. 


Ca-sh  Farm 

Calendar  Income  &  (mv. 

Year  Payments 

Mil.  Dol. 

1931  .  5,899 

1932  .  4.328 

1933  .  5.117 

1934  .  6,348 

1935  .  7,090 

1936  .  7,944 

1937* .  8,600 

1938' .  7,500 


Income 

&  <k)V. 

Payments 
Mil.  Uol 
7.042 
5,284 
6,142 
7,392 
8,400 
9,317 
10,003 
8,750 


crop  on  record  in  this  country.  Both 
the  production  and  price  of  cotton  are 
much  less  than  a  year  ago.  A  larger 
volume  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  has  been  marketed  this  year 
than  last;  there  has  been  a  record 
high  output  of  dairy  products.  With 
increased  marketings  of  livestock  and 
poultry,  and  with  milk  production  con¬ 
tinuing  high,  livestock  and  livestocit 
products  are  likely  to  yield  a  larger- 
than-usual  proportion  of  the  farm  in¬ 
come  from  August  through  December. 

The  Demand  Situation 
Another  factor  accounting  for  the 
likelihood  of  a  larger-than-usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  income  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  is  the  prospective 
increase  in  consumer  demand.  The 
(Continued  on  page  VII) 
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1938  A  Year  of  Plenty 
In  Wisconsin 


is  the  top  producer  of  canning  peas  F r*f 

and  this  year  the  crop  averaged  bet-  «  X  UXlXlcfS 

ter  than  100  cases  to  the  acre.  This  ■ 

production  is  three  million  cases  bet-  VV  OCtlTiri^ 

ter  than  in  1937  and  two  and  a  half  ^  _ 

times  the  poor  yield  of  1936.  And  K|q  |<|>y«|10C 

there  is  many  a  Wisconsin  farmer  ^ 

banking  a  fat  check  for  his  canning  Abundant  Yields  and  Go< 
pea  acreage,  already  harvested.  , 

Travel  across  the  potato  belt  from  Prices  Doom  Dusiness 
Stevens  Point  in  Portage  coimty  to  Activity  in  State 
beyond  Antigo,  and  it  is  evident  Wis¬ 
consin  will  harvest  a  crop  of  more  By  COLVIN  C.  BOWSFIELD 

than  20,000,000  bushels.  Digging  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Daily  News-Pn 

early  varieties  farmers  report  immense  Business  and  agricultural  rcco. 
yields  the  weather  being  alniost  m^e  forward  with  decided 

to  order  for  growing  spuds.  The  this  season  in  the  ereat 


Report  Bountiful  Yields  With  Ample  Feed  for 
Dairy  Cows  .  .  .  Total  Farm  Income 
Is  Estimated  at  $345,000,000 


By  LOUIS  C.  FRENCH 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Abimdont  Yields  and  Good 
Prices  Boom  Business 
Activity  in  State 

By  COLVIN  C.  BOWSFIELD 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Daily  News-Press 
Business  and  agricultural  recover 


suits  this  season  in  the  great  histor  j 


ON  ONE  SIDE  of  the  Wisconsin  farm  rake  to  harvest  the  down  grain.  Even  average  yield  on  early  potatoes  will  district  of  which  St.  Joseph  is  i 
ledger,  bumper  crops  .  .  .  the  best  so  the  grain  will  run  10,000,000  bushels  run  close  to  150  bushels  to  the  acre  financial  center. 

In  the  last  ten  years.  better  than  in  1937— a  year  of  fair  with  a  good  late  crop  a  month  or  six  Diversified  fannine  is  the  rule  hp 


On  the  other  side,  lower  prices  for  crops  and  better  prices. 


farm  produce  partially  off-set  by  good 
crops  and  reduced  feeing  costs. 


Fcirmers  are  harvesting  a  whopper 


weeks  away  from  harvest  time. 
Federal  representatives  put  in 


Diversified  farming  is  the  rule  he: 
in  a  territory  which  embraces  Nortl 
west  Missouri,  a  large  section  of  Kar 


of  a  hay  crop.  Wisconsin  has  2,137,000  potato  control  program.  Most  big 


Strike  a  balance  and  it  shows  a  gross  dairy  cows  producing  more  than  11  growers  refused  the  contract  to  re-  progress  is  the  most  distinctive 
_ _  duce  acreage  in  favor  of  soil  conserv-  1933  founded  on  a  high“o^ 


the  Southwest  to  help  rebuild  this  e!e 
ment  of  prosperity.  Increased  nuir. 
bers  and  fine  quality  mark  the  relur 


ing  crops  and  many  of  the  farmers  of  rural  life  coupled  with  ente- 

under  contract  planted  hills  about  two  prising  and  intelligent  trade  principle! 
inches  closer  and  used  niore  fertilizer,  a^d  fruit  are  already  ci: 

The  result  is  a  crop  that  will  run  culating  money  in  a  big  way. 
1,500,000  more  bushels  in  yield  from 

reduced  acreage,  and  a  price  headache  .  ecord  Corn  Crop 

from  volume  to  be  marketed.  Early  stock  mdustry  has  beconi 

Wisconsin  potatoes  were  selling  at  60  nearly  normal,  and  there  is  the  great 
cents  a  hundredweight  compared  to  com  crop  known  in  the  annals  ( 
$1 10  a  year  ago.  Southwest  to  help  rebuild  this  e!e 

,  1.  ,  ment  of  prosperity.  Increased  nuir. 

Increase  Cheese  Output 

The  state  has  an  excellent  tobacco  cattle  and  hogs.  The  dairies  hav 
crop  in  the  making,  24,200  acres  with  broadened  out  and  are  the  best  eve 
harvest  about  six  weeks  away.  It  known  here.  Probably  in  the  whoi 
should  be  the  biggest  yield  in  seven  history  of  Missouri  sheep  of  fine  breed 
years  for  acreage  was  increased  31.5%  jj^g  have  never  been  so  numerous, 
over  last  year.  The  best  Wisconsin  >];<be  grasshopper  menace  has  vir 
tobacco  goes  for  cigar  binders  and  the  fually  disappeared  from  the  St.  Josep! 
balance  in  stemming  crops  for  the  neighborhood,  owing  to  the  weeks  o 
scrap  chewing  trade.  rain  and  chilly  weather  at  hatehinj 

In  Wisconsin,  few  farmers  pay  at-  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
tention  to  the  grain  market  quotations.  One  of  the  first  results  of  thU  is  i 
They  do  market  some  rye  and  con-  great  alfalfa  crop.  Another  is  thi 
siderable  malting  barley  for  which  a  largest  apple  crop  grown  for  mar.] 
premium  is  paid.  But  the  grain,  com,  years,  with  one  exception,  and  price 
hay  and  feed  goes  to  produce  milk,  are  favorable  to  producers, 
pork,  beef,  chickens  and  eggs.  The  As  the  theory  of  mixed  farming  ha 
state  has  increased  its  cheese  output  taken  a  strong  hold  in  the  district  tti 
to  324  million  pounds— the  top  rank  found  the  White  Burley  tobacco  ha 
in  the  country  and  about  50%  of  the  become  one  of  the  best  income  crop 
domestic  supply  and  butter  to  176,-  This  is  comparatively  new  and  a  well 
000,000  pounds,  third  in  rank  to  be  organized  market  has  been  establiJ.d 
by  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  The  growing  of  such  vegetables  a 
The  balance  ^eet  for  the  Wisconsin  tomatoes,  spinach,  cabbage,  beets  ar: 
farmer  shows  lower  prices,  but  with  beans  has  met  with  decided  succes 
the  state  this  year  having  bumper  The  canneries  have  made  this  anothc 
yiel^  of  home  grown  feed  to  reduce  Hne  of  endeavor  for  all  farmers, 
production  costs.  The  Wisconsin  The  nroduction  of  and 


The  production  of  sorghums  and 


farmer  will  get  less  for  more,  but,  root  crops  have  helped  to  establish 


produce  it  cheaper, 


Wisconsin  has  the  biggest  hay  crop  in  the  country,  farmers  filling  the  hay  mows  the 
first  time  through  alfalfa  fields,  with  the  second  crop  about  as  good.  Forecasts  are 
for  a  hay  crop  of  6,110,000  tons — a  bumper  crop. 


Wheat  Tops  Bumper 
Kansas  Harvest 


Wisconsin  farm  income  of  more  than  billion  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 


$345,000,000. 

With  threshing  rigs  going  full  tilt. 


takes  a  lot  of  feed  for  this  production, 
and,  this  year  Wisconsin  has  forage 


By  S.  A.  COLEMAN 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 
Varied,  agricultural,  livestock  and 


silage  system  which  is  of  value  to  th 
dairies  and  all  live  stock.  Still  as 
other  good  feature  now  being  genera 
ly  introduced  is  the  home  grinding 
feed  for  live  stock  and  poultry.  T! 
is  a  mark  of  advanced  ideas  in  : 
parts  of  the  southwest.  It  mea 
much  to  producers  of  beef  and  port 
Wheat  Yield  Good 
Wheat  is  the  foremost  income  cr^ 


inventorv  of  Wisconsin’s  agriculture  for  all  the  livestock.  Approximately  van^,  agncuicurai,  livestock  and  Wheat  Yield  Good 

shows  1938  to  be  a  year  of  plenty,  one  third  of  afi  Wisconsin  crop  land  ^X^^eSr*"  Kansas ‘'^orwhkh  foremost  income  cr 

The  harvest  wagons  and  hay  loaders  »s  for  hay.  T^is  year  with  alfalfa  Ka^as  S  th^  so  far  marketed,  but  it  is  surpassed 

groan  and  crunch  under  full  loads,  acreage  boosted  to  1,220,0M  acres,  this  give  s^stai^tial  L,!  importance  by  com  and  cattle,  thou 

Throughout  the  state  not  a  sign  of  legume  cro^rated  as  the  best  and  sub^nUal  prwf  of  an  ^  some  time  yet  before  thi 

drought,  a  crop  failure  or  a  farmer  cheapest  dauy  feed— will  return  be-  STwlte-mS  disposed  of. 


drougnt,  a  crop  laiiure  or  a  larmer  — - -  —  twelve-month  neriod 

lacking  ample  feed  for  his  livestock  ^een  f  £  In  the  Wichita  territorv  a 


territory  a  large  part 


fodder  is  abundant  farmers  in  ma 
cases  will  transact  their  heaviest  bu 


Early  Crops  Bountiful 


until  next  harvest.  Th^re  have  been  better  crops  for  Kansas  wS  yield  transact  their  heaviest  b 

quality  for  farmers  often  couldn  t  ,  ,  ,  ^neat  yield  ot  164,-  winter  and  soring.  1 

Early  Crops  Bountiful  make  hay  because  the  sun  didn’t  shine  harve^ed;  g^Q^k  means  more  in  a  money  si 

Mother  Nature,  unable  to  read  the  at  the  right  time,  but  the  state  will  “  the'Ttet^s  o*'  oats-mudi  r 

charts  of  planers  and  the  contracts  have  at  least  6,110,000  tons  of  hay-  2,481  OOO^cres  of  cor^  liVesh^k  orr  than  in  any  season  for  five  years, 
to  reduce  production,  upset  plans  and  the  biggest  hay  crop  in  the  country  acres  or  corn,  livestock  pro-  t  i  i  r  u  u  „ 

prices.  After  a  cycle  of  dry  years  with  about  ha/of  it  Alfalfa  and  clove?.  ^“5.”  .  d,fra^S  ’’.‘I' ?! 


with  a  record  of  dust  storms  and 
drought  in  many  sections,  this  year 
there  was  an  abundance  of  rain.  The 


.,  K  1 K  If  f  ♦  If  If  ri  1  ^  duction  is  greater  than  for  several  Since  July  1,  farmers  have  been 

ith  about  half  of  it  alfalfa  and  clover,  j^^y  ^^^p  unusually  ducing  their  indebtedness  through  i 

Peoi  and  Spuds  Thrive  abundant;  petroleum  production  is  at  oI  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa,  wool  si 

xjfi  normally  large  volume;  royalties  Iruht  greatly  improving  their  finsi 

^  *-f”T  clover  added  to  ^nd  lease  payments  on  imtested  oil  cial  standing  and  enabling  merchri 


blemish  on  the  crop  picture  is  from  bountiful  yields  in  another  way  Bee-  “  T  uniesiea  on  ana  enaoiing  nic-- 

.tnrm.  ton  mnrh  rain  High  land  .  expectancy  areas  are  _  abnormally  to  prepare  for  an  unusually  active 


storms  and  too  much  rain.  High  land  keepers  report  a  record  crop  of  honey  far^r  d  TT  V  v,  trado  k  I  r 

o.itvioldod  low  land,  often  badlv  large  and  productive  of  huge  sums  of  trade.  The  banks  report  easier 


outyielded  low  land,  often  badly  Bees  had  no  trouble  finding  plenty  of  cash  for  land 


u  j  j  *1.  4  a  .  -  - ■ — •'  ■"  v.rtaii  lui  iciiiu  owners.  lections  and  an  encouraging  outl- 

washed  and  with  standing  water  for  necter  this  year  in  clover  fields  Another  large  sum  of  money  will  for  all  kinds  of  industry  Capital 

^  ,  1 ,  r  1.  After  years  of  low  yields  be-  be  received  throughout  the  Wichita  plentiful  for  all  legitimate  trade  ^ 

Considerable  of  the  gram  was  cause  of  drought  and  msect  damage,  territory  from  the  carry-over  crops  terprises.  There  is  activity  in  Is 

lodged,  almost  hammered  into  the  Wisconsin  this  year  produced  and  from  1937  of  wheat,  com  and  oats,  and  farm  improvements  are  becom 

ground  with  manv  farmers  discarding  packed  a  huge  canning  pea  crop  of  which  are  the  largest  for  several  years  common.  St.  Joseph  has  not  » 

the  binder  for  the  mower  and  hay  more  than  10  million  cases.  The  state  past.  better  times  in  manv  years. 


Another  large  sum  of  money  will  for  all  kinds  of  industry.  Capital 
be  received  throughout  the  Wichita  plentiful  for  all  legitimate  trade  £ 


better  times  in  many  years. 
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Per-Acre  Yield  of  Practically  All  Crops 
Above  10-Year,  1927-1936,  Average  . .  . 
Various  Sections  Shore  More  Evenly 
By  W.  F.  CALLANDER 

CHAIRMAN,  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD, 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


.t,\OTHER  YEAR  of  bountiful  crops 
is  indicated  by  latest  reports.  About 


the  past  few  years,  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  toward  recovery  appears  to  have 
been  made  this  season. 

Carry-over  supplies  from  the  abun- 


any  area,  particularly  where  winter 

_ _ _ j _ r _  wheat  was  damaged  by  drought  or 

usual  total  acreage  will  be  har-  where  grasshoppers  were  most  de- 
ested  but  indications  of  per-acre  structive.  In  areas  where  winter  mois- 
..ields  of  practically  all  crops  are  above  ture  and  rains  of  the  past  several  dant  harvests  of  last  year  are  mate- 
principler  ^  10-year,  1927-36  average.  months  have  not  been  sufficient  to  rially  larger  than  average.  And  the 

rpaHv  allowing  for  the  less  promising  supply  adequate  subsoil  moisture,  the  generally  high  level  of  crop  produc- 

brospects  for  some  of  the  leading  fruit  dry  July  and  the  hot  weather  of  early  tion  now  indicated  promises  a  further 
TODS,  the  Aug.  1  composite  of  this  August  brought  further  deterioration  increase  in  total  feed  supplies  for  the 


as  beconi  per-acre  yields  is  about  9.7%  of  crops.  However,  over  most  of  the  1938-39  feeding  season.  In  early  Aug- 

the  greai  ibove  the  1923-32  average.  And  if  area  seriously  affected  by  drought  in  ust  the  corn  crop  in  several  areas  of 
annak  i  hese  yields  materialize,  they  will  av¬ 
id  this  ele  .rage  6%  vmder  the  exceptionally  high 
ised  num  fields  reported  for  last  year,  but  sub- 
the  retur  itantially  above  the  average  of  any 
airies  hav  .(her  season  since  1920. 

Acreage  Losses  Less 
Acreage  losses  of  one  kind  or  an- 
jther  have  been  notably  less  this  year 
”^h^  vir  ^  ^  most  recent  years.  This  small 
'  q.  j  ,  OSS  by  abandonment  is  expected  to 
'  iBset  the  decrease  in  acreage  planted 

®  V  or  the  1938  harvests.  So,  while  the 
♦Vi  ^  ****  otal  acreage  of  crops  harvested  this 
f  ^  than  in  pre- drought 

,  .  T  ;ears,  it  will  be  close  to  the  average 

)f  the  10  years  preceding  1937. 

H  Sood  yields  per  acre  now 

^  ixpected,  the  harvests  of  rice,  sugar 
I'  .  .  ane  and  sugar  beets  will  be  of  bump- 

iti  f  proportions.  Wheat,  hay,  dry  beans 
•  k  hs  soybeans  indicate  unusually  large 

°  „  If  near-record  production.  The  feed 

come  crop  tobacco,  potatoes  and 

potatoes  promise  crops  above 

be  1927-36  average.  This  leaves  but 
bree  major  crops — cotton,  estimated 
1 97c  below  average,  and  flaxseed  and 
f .  ^  A,  uckwheat — as  the  only  field  crops  to 
Uiis  ano  e^lrly-August  prospects  which 

j  .1,  materially  below  average  produc- 
^d  d  ,on. 

.  jj  The  generally  favorable  crop  pros- 
Still  as  country  as  a  whole,  are 

■’  evenly  shared  by  the  various 

foducing  areas  than  in  most  years 
glance  at  the  graphic  presentation 
■  ‘  Pasture  conditions  well  portrays 

ide^  in  relative  generosity  with  which  na- 
^  L  >re  has  been  supplying  moisture  for 
an  po  growth  of  crops  this  year.  The 
led  ^ture-condition  map  for  Aug.  1, 
income  cn  138,  shows  that  over  most  of  the 
surpassed  luntry  pastures  were  in  good  to  ex- 
attle,  thoui  lUent  condition.  In  fact,  conditions 
before  the  snerally  were  well  above  the  average 
>sed  of.  I  f  most  years.  A  few  scattered  local 
ers  in  ros  'eas  reported  the  conditions  of  pas- 
eaviest  bu!  ires  to  be  fair  or  poor.  In  rigid  con- 
pring.  Lj  1st  to  other  years  since  1933,  how- 
money  sen  er,  the  extent  of  these  “poor”  areas 
— mu^  extremely  limited.  Most  western 

•e  years,  nges  have  a  good  supply  of  feed, 
ave  been  f  ®  marked  improvement  in  the 
.  through:  that  suffered  a  severe  drought 
fa,  wool  a  *'8over  last  year.  West  of  the  Cas- 
their  fina  m  Washington  and  Oregon, 
ig  mercha:  "Kes  have  been  injured  some  by  a 
lly  active  t  ^  moisture,  and  conditions  are 
1  easier  ci  7  in  some  parts  of  the  Great 
ging  outb  ^  area  where  subsoil  moisture  is 
r  Capital  or  where  grasshoppers  are 

,te  trade  e  ^"^Ipsome.  But,  on  the  whole, 
vity  in  Is  ^  plenty  of  grass  for  the  present 
are  becomi  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

not  se  ^'‘°P  prospects  in  the  Great  Plains 
*tes  might  be  termed  the  poorest  of 


las 

!ars. 


rcRccNT  or  normal 
80»n<iov9r  I 3  Good  to  •xc^lhnt 

66  to  60  T/X/1  Poortofoir 

60  10  66  wwv  Vtry  poor 

66  to  60  BMW  Sovoro  drought 

Undor  66  Extromo  drought 


•UiCAU  Of  AOKICULTUOAL  CCOflOIIICS 


the  western  Corn  Belt  was  threatened 
by  drought,  and  with  oats  severely 
hurt  in  some  States  and  showing  pros¬ 
pects  for  only  average  production,  the 
production  of  feed  grains  this  season 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  the  average 
prior  to  recent  drought  years.  Large 
supplies  of  last  year’s  grains,  equal  to 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  production, 
were  still  on  farms  July  1. 

Livestock  numbers  are  low  com¬ 
pared  with  pre-drought  years.  And 
increases  in  livestock  and  peultry  dm^- 
ing  the  current  year  are  not  expected 
to  increase  feed  grain  requirements 
by  more  than  5%.  If  nothing  serious 
happens  to  the  corn  crop,  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
per  unit  of  livestock  will  be  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  past  dozen  years. 
Using  a  similar  method  of  calculation, 
hay  supplies  per  unit  of  hay-consum¬ 
ing  livestock  are  expected  to  be 
heavier  than  in  any  of  the  past  15 
years  except  1927. 

956,000,000  Bushel  Wheat  Crop 

Present  indications  for  production 
of  some  of  the  food  crops  also  appear 
large.  The  wheat  crop,  estimated  at 
956,000,000  bushels,  seems  likely  to  be 
the  largest  produced  since  1915.  The 
rice  crop,  which  gives  promise  of  53,- 
600,000  bushels,  may  slightly  exceed 
last  year’s  record  crop.  The  rye  crop, 
indicated  at  52,500,000  bushels,  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  the  second  largest  in  14 
years.  The  bean  crop,  placed  at  more 
than  14  million  bags  will  be  the  third 
largest  on  record.  The  forecast  of 
potato  production,  placed  at  386,000,- 
000  bushels,  is  below  actual  harvests 
in  1937,  1935,  1934,  and  1928,  but  in 
excess  of  production  in  other  recent 
years.  The  sweet  potato  crop  appears 
large.  Tobacco  outturns  are  expected 
to  be  about  12%  above  average  or 
about  5%  below  production  last  year. 

Only  fair  fruit  supplies  are  prom¬ 
ised  for  this  year.  An  apple  crop  a 
third  smaller  than  last  year’s  record 
crop  and  11%  below  average  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  apricot  crop  will  be  light. 
But  other  fruits  are  doing  better.  A 
record  pear  crop  is  indicated.  And 
the  total  tonnage  of  fruits,  excluding 
citrus,  is  expected  to  be  about  3% 
above  the  1927-36  average.  Prospects 
continue  excellent  for  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  and  lemons. 

Increased  Livestock  Production 

All  in  all,  abundant  supplies  of  feed 
and  food  crops  are  practically  assured. 
In  some  regions,  the  large  outturns 
this  year,  added  to  sizable  carryovers, 
are  creating  problems  of  nationwide 
interest  and  concern.  In  other  areas, 
the  larger  crops  and  better  pastures 
will  be  reflected  chiefly  in  increased 
production  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

Milk  production  has  already  in¬ 
creased  and  is  now  unusually  high 
even  on  a  per  capita  basis.  More  pigs, 
calves,  and  chickens  are  being  raised 
than  at  this  time  last  year.  About  12% 
more  cattle  were  on  feed  in  the  Com 
Belt  on  Aug.  1  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  the  condition  of  cattle  and  lambs 
in  the  Range  States  is  the  best  since 
1932.  There  were  about  13%  more 
young  chickens  on  farms  July  1  than 
the  year  before.  The  total  livestock 
population  at  the  beginning  of  1939 
will  be  larger  than  in  early  1938. 
Nevertheless,  livestock  numbers  are 
expected  to  be  around  10%  smaller 
than  the  numbers  on  farms  in  early 
1934 — before  the  severe  droughts  set  in. 

WRITES  ON  TOBACCO 

Roy  C.  Flannagan,  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader  editorial 
staff,  has  written  a  booklet,  “The 
Stoi^  of  Lucky  Strike,”  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company.  The  71-page 
story  is  replete  with  pictures  and 
covers  the  movement  of  tobacco  from 
the  farm  to  the  finished  cigarette. 
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Northwest  Wheat 
Crop  Brings 

$ioomooo 

Sum  Represents  Only  40% 
Of  Total  Wealth  from 
the  Soil 

By  NAT  S.  FINNEY 
Minneapolis  Star 

Well  over  $100,000,000  in  cash  will 
be  dumped  into  the  northwest  market 
within  the  next  two  months  by  harvest 
of  a  spring  and  winter  wheat  crop 
approximating  250,000,000  bushels. 

And  this  flood  of  cash  is  roughly 
only  about  40%  of  the  total  wealth 
from  the  soil  released  to  the  north¬ 
west  area  by  the  growing  year  of 
1938. 

It  leaves  out  of  account  bumper 
cash  crops  of  barley,  rye,  flax  and 
potatoes. 

Oatitanding  Hoy  Crop 

What’s  more  important  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  immediate  twin  city  trade 
area,  it  leaves  out  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  feeder  crops — crops  that  keep 
farm  cash  income  flowing  the  year 
around. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  the  most  out¬ 
standing  in  years. 

The  com  crop,  slow  at  first,  has  had 
excellent  growing  weather  and  is 
caught  up  with  the  season  and  promis¬ 
ing  fine  yields,  even  in  northern  sec¬ 
tions  where  com  is  somewhat  pre¬ 
carious. 

As  to  wheat,  reporting  agencies  in 
Minneapolis  agree  that  the  prospect  is 
very  bright.  The  Cargill  report  of 
July  29  states: 

“In  spite  of  all  the  gloomy  and 
calamitous  forecasts,  we  have  now  har¬ 


vested  and  are  continuing  to  harvest 
the  second  largest  wheat  crop  in  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  oats,  barley  and  rye  indicate 
average  or  above  average  crops,  while 
com  and  other  late  crops  are  making 
rapid  progress  toward  a  boimtiful  har¬ 
vest.” 

In  terms  of  employment,  money 
market  activity,  rail  movement  and 
credit  stimulation,  experts  of  the 
Minneapolis  primary  grain  market  are 
agreed  that  prospects  are  not  unduly 
dimmed  by  the  relatively  low  price  the 
northwest  farmer’s  cash  wheat  crop 
will  bring. 

Partly  through  much  more  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  labor-saving  combines, 
and  partly  through  systematic  work 
of  employment  agencies,  no  shortage 
of  harvest  labor  or  out-of-line  wage 
level  is  in  prospect. 

The  volume  of  money  activity  will 
be  large,  even  though  the  factor  of 
government  loans  in  movement  of  the 
wheat  crop  cannot  now  be  estimated. 
Safe  to  say  upwards  of  $400,000,000  in 
credit  will  be  required  to  handle  the 
crop. 

Railroad  Employmant  Up 

Rail  movements  will  be  exception¬ 
ally  heavy,  indicating  excellent  fall 
earnings  for  the  roads  out  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul  northwest  gate¬ 
way.  Substantial  rail  employment  in¬ 
creases  have  already  been  felt. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  of  consumer  goods  the  1938 
crop  offers  extraordinary  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Wheat  is  paid  for  in  cash  on  the 
barrel-head  at  the  elevator  near  the 
farm. 

A  big  yield  and  a  lower  price  is  more 
advantageous  to  those  who  sell  to  the 
farmer  than  a  small,  spotty  yield  and 
a  high  price,  for  the  big  yield  means 
wide  distribution  of  cash  and  a  general 
buying  movement. 


Montana  Reports  Best 
Year  Since  1929 

Mother  Nature  smiled  so  generously 
upon  Montana  this  season  that  the 
state  has  produced  a  bumper  crop  of 
77,580,000  bushels  of  wheat  'Ilxis 
total  is  within  4,000,000  bushels  of  the 
record  crop  of  1927. 

Plenty  of  Mustard! 

This  year  Montana,  which  grows  the 
highest  quality  mustard  seed,  is  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  10,000,000  pounds, 
the  largest  crop  on  record. 

The  increased  acreage  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  state’s  irrigated  land  is 
indicated  by  the  million-ton  crop  of 
sugar  beets — by  far  the  largest  in  the 
state’s  history  and  nearly  double  the 
1927-36  average  beet  production. 
(Six  years  ago  Montana  ranked 
seventh  among  the  states  in  beet 
sugar  production.  Today  it  ranks 
third.) 

Farmers  Buy  Machinery 

Valuation  of  Montana’s  1938  crops,  as 
well  as  yields,  will  exceed  those  of 
any  year  since  1929.  Even  if  prices 
do  not  increase  during  the  marketing 
season,  the  state’s  wheat  crop  alone, 
including  the  cash  benefits  paid  to  the 
wheat  growers  under  the  AAA  soil 
conservation  program  should  total 
$45,000,000,  which  is  $13,000,000  more 
than  for  any  other  year  in  the  last 
decade. 

Reflecting  the  increased  income, 
farm  machinery  sales  have  also  been 
far  ahead  of  any  year  since  1929. 
Dealers  have  been  swamped  with 
orders  for  combined  harvesters  and 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  supply  the 
demand  for  some  other  kinds  of  farm 
equipment.  Demand  for  tractors  has 
been  good  and  sales  of  tractor  tires 
have  broken  all  previous  records  in 
Montana. 


Arkansas  Cuts  Cotton; 
Turns  to  Livestock 

By  WILLIAM  JOHNSON 
Little  Rock  Arkantas-Detnocrat 

Arkansas  farmers  are  driving  f®. 
ward  to  the  prospect  of  an  abun. 
dant  harvest  with  a  confidence  thai 
is  little  affected  by  the  relatively  lo« 
price  of  cotton.  The  thriving  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  cotton  crop,  est 
mated  Aug.  1  at  1,247,000  bales,  i 
only  one  of  several  reasons  for  & 
farmer’s  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

Other  and  stronger  reasons  an 
foimd  in  the  broad  sweep  of  divers.- 
fication  which  is  re-making  the  rurc] 
map  of  Arkansas  and  giving  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  farmers  a  surer  prosperi:: 
than  they  ever  knew  before. 

Cotton  Planting  Reduced 

A  hint  of  this  great  change  is  a;i 
forded  by  the  figures  of  the  cottc 
crop  itself.  The  predicted  harvest  a 
1,247,000  bales  is  about  the  norma 
amount  produced  by  the  state  in  la 
vorable  seasons  before  the  depressic: 
and  crop  control.  But  the  prese: 
crop  is  growing  on  a  million  les 
acres  than  were  planted  to  cotta 
then. 

And  that  million  acres  have  be« 
made  into  pastures  and  devoted  ; 
crops  for  feed  and  soil  improvemer. 
Other  acres  are  growing  truck  cro; 
and  fruit.  Few  farms  in  Arkansc 
now  depend  for  all  cash  earnings,  a 
the  majority  once  did,  on  cotta 
grown  with  borrowed  money  whi: 
ate  up  most  of  the  profit. 

The  change  is  illustrated  by  Arkar 
sas’s  farm  income  last  year,  i 
grossed  $187,258,000,  the  highest  fia 
ure  since  1929,  in  spite  of  the  slum 
in  cotton  prices  which  dropped  tii 
value  of  that  crop  below  the  ma:i 
for  the  year  before. 
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Farmers'  Income  ^ 

7V2  Billions  I 

continued  from  page  III  ^ 

long  decline  in  industrial  activity  came  j 
to  a  halt  in  June,  and  definite  improve-  ^ 
ment  was  noted  in  July  and  early  j 
August.  Inventories  have  been  further  . 
depleted.  Needs  for  durable  consum-  ' 
ers’  and  producers’  goods  have  in-  ^ 
creased  during  the  past  year  of  re-  ^ 
duced  output.  A  gradual  increase  in 
Government  expenditures  is  foreseen 
as  new  construction  projects  get  under 
way.  A  favorable  residential  building 
situation  prevails.  These  are  favor¬ 
able  signs. 

A  Three-Point  Upturn 

The  prosi)ective  step-up  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying,  however,  has  been  re¬ 
flected  only  slightly  in  the  domestic 
demand  for  farm  products.  A  3-point 
upturn  was  noted  in  the  mid- July 
index  of  prices  farmers  receive.  But 
since  then  prices  of  a  few  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  products  —  grains,  cotton,  and 
hogs — reached  or  nearly  reached  new 
season  lows. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that 
we  are  starting  upward  from  a  low 
level — with  consumer  incomes  around 
30%  below  a  year  ago.  Also  consumer 
incomes  lag  behind  changes  in  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  And  increased  farm 
products  demand  will  not  be  felt 
to  any  large  extent  imtil  consumer 
incomes  have  actually  started  on  the 
upgrade.  It  is  believed  that  the  grad¬ 
ual  upswing,  which  has  started  more 
slowly  than  in  some  other  recovery 
periods,  should  help  to  sustain  the 
improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  in  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  which  could  interupt  the  recov¬ 
ery  movement.  Among  these  may  be 
included  the  uncertain  prospects  for 
agriculture,  with  relatively  low  prices 
for  some  of  the  major  products,  ac¬ 
companying  increased  carry-overs  and 
supplies. 

We  have  the  second  largest  wheat 
crop  on  record,  increased  world  sup¬ 
plies,  prospects  of  a  near-record  carry¬ 
over  in  1939,  and  a  much  less  favorable 
opportunity  for  wheat  exports  than  a 
year  ago.  The  cotton  crop  is  much 
smaller  this  year,  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  but  domestic  and  world  carry¬ 
over  slocks  of  American  cotton  are  of 
record  proportions.  Another  big  corn 
crop  is  in  prospect.  As  a  result,  a 
further  sizable  increase  in  the  live¬ 
stock  population  is  in  prospect  for 
I  1939.  Tobacco  growers  are  perhaps  in 
the  best  situation,  with  a  fairly  favor¬ 
able  domestic  and  foreign  demand  sit¬ 
uation  and  current  prices  considerably 
above  the  pre-war  average. 

Foreign  Demand 

Another  uncertain  factor  is  the  for¬ 
eign  demand  situation.  While  our  ex- 
^rts  of  farm  products  rose  appreciably 
during  the  fiscal  year  recently  ended, 
tms  was  attributable  primarily  to 
changes  in  the  supply  situation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  trend  of  demand  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  large  agricultural  deficit 
countries  during  the  year  has  been  in 
me  direction  of  lower  rather  than 
nigher  United  States  farm  exports, 
urthermore,  the  generally  unstable 
character  of  the  entire  foreign  situa- 
||on  is  a  constant  threat  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  demand. 

,  the  12  months  ended  June  30, 
me  value  of  our  farm  exports  was  155 
million  dollars  greater  than  during 
me  year  1936-37.  The  largest  factor 
m  this  increase  was  our  exports  of 
^ains  which  were  worth  five  times 
^ir  value  during  the  preceding  year, 
ineir  rise  of  almost  180  million  dollars 
partially  offset  by  a  71-million- 
aollar  decrease  in  the  value  of  cotton 
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exports.  This  was  the  only  large  de¬ 
crease  in  our  agricultural  exports,  and 
it  was  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  cotton  exports  rose  by  177 
r  thousand  bales. 

Increases  in  exports  took  place  de¬ 
spite  a  general  downward  tendency  in 
the  world  business  situation.  The  in¬ 
dex  of  foreign  industrial  production 
fell  from  a  peak  of  149  in  November 
1937  to  139  for  May  1938.  Prices  of 
cotton,  wheat,  wool,  and  other  com  ¬ 
modities  declined  greatly,  although 
this  was  partly  due  to  conditions  in  the 
‘  United  States. 

*  Conditions  in  foreign  countries 
largely  engaged  in  supplying  raw  ma- 
’  terials,  such  as  rubber,  hides,  tin,  silk, 
and  wool,  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  business  recession  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  largest  markets  for 

-  these  commodities.  The  physical  vol- 

-  ume  of  United  States  imports  has 
:  fallen  about  one-third  since  October, 
t  representing  a  drop  of  about  6%  in 
f  total  world  imports.  Consequently, 
t  the  1938  total  value  of  sales  abroad  by 

-  many  of  these  raw  material  producing 
i  countries  will  probably  be  materially 
7  below  that  of  1937,  although  not  below 

the  level  of  1936.  Prices  of  exported 
t  products  in  these  countries,  relative 


to  prices  of  finished  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  which  they  import,  declined  from 
the  early  part  of  1937  imtil  the  past  2 
months,  tfius  reducing  the  buying 
power  of  these  nations  in  terms  of 
physical  goods. 

The  outlook  for  foreign  demand  is 
extremely  uncertain.  The  prospective 
business  recovery  in  the  United  States 
and  the  general  leveling  off,  and  even 
slight  rise,  which  has  taken  place  in 
such  important  indexes  as  those  for 
foreign  industrial  production  and 
world  prices  make  it  seem  probable 
that  the  foreign  demand  for  American 
farm  products  will  experience  some 
improvement  during  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter — if  the  foreign  political  situation 
remains  relatively  unchanged.  On  the 
other  hand,  world  economic  relations 
are  marked  by  a  maze  of  barriers  to 
trade  and  other  obstacles  to  business. 
■ 

Northeast  Iowa  Is 
Com  Belt  Bright  Spot 

By  MERRILL  S.  GAFFNEY 

Farm  Editor,  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier 

“The  golden  buckle  on  the  belt  that 
supports  the  nation’s  breadbasket.” 

That’s  the  way  a  former  state  secre¬ 


tary  of  agriculture  described  Iowa. 
It’s  true  again  this  year.  And  once 
again  northeast  Iowa  is  the  brightest 
spot  on  that  “golden  buckle.” 

The  Aug.  1  condition  of  Iowa  com 
indicated  an  estimated  yield  of  437,- 
826,000  bushels,  topping  the  ten-year 
average  by  56,122,000  bushels.  Tlie 
indicated  per  acre  yield  (on  Aug.  1) 
is  43,  compared  with  45  in  lush  1937 
and  34.5  for  the  ten-year  average. 

Eggs  and  Meat  important 
The  state -federal  crop  statistician 
reported  on  Aug.  1  that  “conditions 
were  favorable  for  com  in  the  north 
two- thirds  of  the  state  during  July.” 
The  state  soy  bean  crop  is  considered 
even  better  than  last  year,  90%  of 
normal  on  Aug.  1,  compared  with  89 
on  the  same  date  last  year. 

Eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  lambs, 
dairy  and  beef  eattle  also  play  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  swelling  the  north¬ 
east  Iowa  farmer’s  pocketbook  and 
grain  prices  and  pastures  have  been 
favorable  to  profits  in  these  lines. 

Small  grain  yields  were  disappoint¬ 
ing,  with  the  1938  oats  yield  estimated 
at  186,016,000,  just  about  equal  to 
the  10-year  average,  but  far  be¬ 
low  the  1937  yield  of  258,975,000 
bushels. 
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“Recent  Recession  **  Never  Touched  Him. 

Sure  our  hero  put  up  a  hard  fight  and  now  read  what 
Forbes  magazine  says  about  it. 

“Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the 
United  States  for  concentrating  sales  efforts,  for  col¬ 
lections,  and  for  promoting  other  business  operations.  ' 

“Waterloo  is  the  center  of  the  fifth  best  high-spot 
territory  in  the  United  States  today.” 

Plan  your  schedules  to  include  this  strong  market. 

to)aterici0 

FIRST  WITH  TUB  NEWS 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  National  Advertising  Representatives. 
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Crops  Are  Excellent 
In  Western  Illinois 

It's  a  $9,000,000  "Front  Page" 

Story  in  the  Moline-Rock  Island 
Sector,  Citv  Editor  Declares 

By  HERBERT  E.  WILSON 

CITY  EDITOR,  ROCK  ISLAND  (ILL.)  ARGUS 

CROP  NEWS  is  page  one  stuff  in  August  estimates  that  will  be  revised 
western  Illinois,  where  Rock  Island  upward  if  anywhere  as  the  shucking 
and  Moline — “farm  implement  capital  season  nears. 


of  the  world" — are  located.  This  year,  Season  Hurt  Oats  “1 

it’s  a  $9,461,665  story  the  farmers  of  ^  ot 

_ but  the  harvest  amoimts  to  $943,000. 

Wheat  is  considerably  better  this  year  «j, 
than  last,  although  not  planted  as  ex- 
tensively  as  the  other  two  crops,  and  yr 
will  bring  in  about  $343,865.  y. 

Livestock  on  farms  throughout  ^ 
western  Illinois  is  thriving.  Pas-  ^ 
tures  have  been  in  excellent  condi-  , 
tion  throughout  the  summer;  hay  is 
plentiful  and  there  is  likewise  no 
shortage  of  com.  Livestock  being 
groomed  for  the  season’s  fairs  is  de- 
scribed  as  bigger  and  better  than  in 
most  years.  *1’ 

A  large  majority  of  the  farmers  are  c< 
participating  in  the  soil  conserving  a’ 
and  crop  reduction  program  of  the 
AAA,  and  it  is  estimated  the  four 
covmties  will  receive  $1,010,000  in  fed¬ 
eral  cash,  divided  as  follows;  Rock  ~ 
Island  county,  $110,000;  Mercer, 
$300,000;  Henry,  $400,000,  and  Warren, 
$200,000.  Last  year,  they  received 
$465,000. 

J.  B.  SKrock  it  tKown  here.  detattelin9  Rock  Island  county’s  cash  return 
hybrid  corn  in  a  field  planted  for  seed  in  from  65,000  acres  of  corn  will  prob- 
Drgry  township,  Rock  Island  county.  He  ably  be  $1,040,000;  Mercer  has  98,000 
it  "mopping  up"  in  a  2S0-field  where  a  and  the  corn  crop  will  be  $1,- 

1 0-row  detasseling  machine  does  most  of  035  000;  in  Henry,  190,000  acres  were 
the  work.  planted,  and  the  return  will  be  $2,- 

,  .  .  *  *  „  .u  280,000,  while  in  Warren,  the  com 

this  sector  have  to  teU,  as  they  ^1-  120,000  acres  will  be  worth 

mate  probable  yields  from  meir  three  *2,160,000.  The  estimated  average 
chief  crops,  corn,  oate  and  wheat.  ^  ^  bushel. 

Add  m  r^rd  yields  of  hay  and  ^  plantings  and  value  of  the 

legumes,  substantial  Iwryests  of  ber-  county,  20,000 

ri«,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  a  con-  $100,000;  Mercer,  30,000  acres, 

siderable  volume  m  lesser  pun,  plus  *153  qoo;  Henry,  90,000  acres,  $540,- 
widely  increapl  returns  from  Warren,  25,000  acres,  $150,- 

ticipation  m  the  and  yon  have  average  price  per  bushel 

the  story  of  why  the  farmer  m  this  ig  I 

locality  believe  they  are  lickuig  the  , 

reces^on  or  whatever  you  call  it.  Indiana  FarmeiS 

Parchasing  P*w*r  Impravcs  _  _  _  , 

It’s  good  news  for  the  manufac-  In  HOPPY  PfllOOCl 
timers  of  farm  implement  who  to  STEPHEN  C.  NOLAND 

months  n*w  have  had  their  ear  to  Nbw» 

the  ground  listening  for  the  ear’s  Ind.anapol.i  News 

tempo  of  farm  purchasing  power.  While  both  the  com  and  wheat 
They  hope  that  the  favorable  crop  yield  in  Indiana  are  less  than  last 
reports  of  western  Illinois  are  dupli-  year,  optimism  prevails  generally 
cated  all  through  the  midwest’s  great  among  the  farmers,  owing  to  the  fact 
market  basket.  that  the  com  yield  is  12%  more  than 

Spendable  income  from  the  trio  of  the  1927-1936  average,  and  the  wheat 
principal  crops  in  Rock  Island  county,  yield  is  15%  above  the  1927-1936  aver- 
plus  the  estimated  AAA  cash  bene-  age. 

fits,  will  reach  $1,2M,000  this  year.  In  Poultry  and  milk  production,  on 
Mercer  county,  where  they  raise  the  which  many  farmers  depend  for  cash, 
famous  black  Aberdeen  Angus  calves  is  excellent.  The  egg  production  is 
to  win  state  and  international  honors  high  for  the  season,  and  milk  produc- 
year  after  year,  the  farm  income  will  tion  is  the  highest  since  record  keep- 
aggregate  $2,216,065.  ing  began  in  1925.  The  estimated  yield 

Com  is  booming  in  western  Illi-  of  potatoes  and  tobacco  is  about  the 
nois  these  days,  where  increased  used  same  as  last  year, 
of  hybrid  s^  is  bringing  notable  While  there  has  been  some  restless- 
results.  Some  of  the  stands  are  bet-  ness  among  Indiana  farmers  over  the 
ter  than  13  feet  tall,  a  farmer  within  quota  system,  there  is  a  general  feel- 
five  miles  of  Rock  Island  bringing  in  ing  that  the  administration  will  con- 
stalks  the  other  day  that  measured  14  tinue  its  policy  of  pegging  prices  on  a 
feet  three  inches  and  saying,  “I  just  basis  that  will  improve  farm  purchas- 
picked  ’em  at  random;  if  I  had  looked  ing  power. 

more  carefully,  I  could  have  found  On  the  whole,  the  general  farm  out- 
bigger  ones.”  look  in  Indiana  is  regarded  as  from 

The  four  counties  which  comprise  fair  to  good,  and  merchants  are  pre- 
the  bulk  of  the  Rock  Island-MoUne  paring  to  stock  far  more  heavily  than 
trade  territory  will  produce  a  com  last  year  in  anticipation  of  much  bet- 
crop  worth  $7,165,600  on  the  basis  of  ter  business. 


Peoria  County 
Production 
Outlook  Bright 

Com  Acreage  Slightly 
Higher  Than  That 
Planted  in  1937 

By  ROLAND  S.  NEFF 
Peoria  (III.)  Star 

Peoria  county,  home  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,150  fertile  farms  of  20  acres 
and  up,  which  in  tum  boast  a  total  of 
237,889  acres  in  constant  use,  will  mar¬ 
ket  14,663  acres  of  winter  wheat  and 
98,000  acres  of  com  this  year.  Bal¬ 
ance  of  the  land  is  in  oats,  soybeans, 
other  small  crops,  and  legumes. 

The  com  acreage  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  planted  for  the  1937 
“bumper”  crop.  Only  10%  of  the  com 
land  was  hybrid  last  year;  this  season 
75%  of  the  same  groimd  is  in  hybrid 
varieties,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
much  higher  quality  of  corn.  Experts 
say  an  average  of  40  to  45  bushels  will 
be  taken  per  acre  when  the  harvest 
begins  about  Oct.  15. 

Wheat,  due  to  excess  moisture,  did 
not  “fill”  completely,  and  spots  of 
rust  appeared.  As  a  result,  the  crop’s 
quality  is  below  that  of  its  1937  prede¬ 
cessor.  An  18  to  20  bushel  per  acre 
average  is  expected  of  the  winter 
wheat  yield. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections 


in  production  of  Illinois’  annual  $400,- 
000  fruits  and  vegtables  crop,  Peoria 
county  is  turning  out  its  biggest  yield 
of  prepuce  since  1932.  Only  tomatoes 
and  melons  are  below  par,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  due  to  too  much 
moisture. 

Excellent  pastures  and  plentiful 
amounts  of  hay  have  resulted  in  a 
more  than  ample  supply  of  butter, 
milk  and  cream.  Cattle,  as  well  as 
swine,  are  looking  much  better.  The 
outlook  for  feed  indicates  a  growing 
animal  population  is  to  result.  Gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory  weather,  freedom 
from  insect  depredations  and  other 
factors  have  added  to  make  the  Peoria 
county  farmer’s  lot  a  more  or  less 
pleasant  one  this  year. 

Prices  are  the  only  worry  of  im¬ 
portance  now  facing  the  area’s  farm¬ 
ers.  Markets  at  present  are  paying 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fifths  less  on 
various  crops  now  as  compared  to 
one  year  ago.  The  average  net  income 
per  acre  in  Peoria  county  in  1936,  ac¬ 
cording  to  farm  accounts  kept  by  30 
scattered  operators,  was  $11.49,  in¬ 
cluding  inventory  charges.  The  1937 
average  was  $11.13  per  acre,  with 
present  indications  leaning  toward  an 
even  lower  figure  in  the  1938  final 
tabulations. 

All  current  farm  facts  for  Peoria 
county  are  relatively  true  over  a  band 
50  miles  wide  and  running  from  the 
east  to  west  boundaries  of  Illinois  at 
the  Peoria  level,  according  to  the 
grouped  opinion  of  the  area’s  out¬ 
standing  agricultural  experts. 


STABLE  because  DIVERSIFIED 

That  Describes  This 

MOUNE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

85,000  CITY 

with  a  MARKET  of 

150,000  People 


GovarnmaRt  Ar- 
sanal  Payrolls  ara 
Incraatad. 


Farm  Implamant 
Ordars  ora  Picking 
Up  Nicaly. 


Tha  Farmart  ara 
predaeiRg  big 
crops  and  ara 
SPENDING. 


r^THIRD 
LARGEST 
MARKET 
IN  ILLINOIX 
k OUTXIDE 
^CHICAGO  < 


Pick  recession-resistant  markets  like 
ours  and  Hit  Hard.  By  using  the  9 
OUT  OF  10  HOMES  Dispatch- Argus 
coverage  you  can  shore  generously  in 
the  active  spending  of  a  community 
that  continues  prosperous  because  its 
interests  are  diversified.  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE-INDUSTRY  and  COMMERCE 
give  it  a  business  stability  fevr  centers 
of  equal  population  enjoy. 

A  MEMIER  OF  ILLINOIS  MARKETS 


Nat"!  Rep.  The  Allen-Klapp~Frapier  C*. 
New  York  Chicaco  Detroit  Rt. 
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Bumper  Yields 
Bring  Smiles 
To  Illinois 

Good  Crop  News  Reflected 
in  Farmers'  Faces  at 
Springfield  Fair 


By  HARRY  W.  MOODY 
Springfield  (III.)  State  Journal 

Although  slightly  below  last  year’s 
bountiful  yields,  crop  prospects  in 
Central  Illinois  are  far  above  average. 
The  1938  hay  crop  promises  to  be  the 
largest  in  ten  years,  while  com  and 
soybeans  point  to  a  better-than-aver- 
age  return.  Yields  of  all  small  grains 
have  been  average  or  above. 

The  two  outstanding  mid-summer 
developments  have  been  the  phenom¬ 
enal  improvement  in  com  prospects, 
due  to  far  better  than  average  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  during  July,  and  the 
very  disappointing  outturn  of  the  oat 
crop,  which  ledged  and  rusted,  re¬ 
sulting  in  much  lower  yields  than  an¬ 
ticipated.  Even  so,  the  oat  yield  was 
30.5  bushels,  slightly  above  the  ten- 
year  average.  Rye  and  barley  yield 
prospects  also  declined  during  July, 
but  are  still  above  average. 

Wheat  Better  Than  Anticipated 
On  the  other  hand,  both  spring  and 
winter  wheat  turned  out  better  than 
earlier  anticipated,  according  to  fig-  1 
ures  from  the  state  department  of , 
agriculture.  The  indicated  Central 
Illinois  com  yield  is  40.5  bushels  as  | 
compared  with  last  year’s  record  of 
47  bushels. 

Soybean  prospects  never  looked 
better.  The  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  | 
hay  was  uniformly  good,  and  clover 
hay  yields  have  been  excellent,  though 
some  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  getting  the  hay  in  good  shape  due 
to  frequent  rains.  Pastures  have  fur-  \ 
nished  ample  feed,  although  many 
have  been  quite  weedy.  i 

All  of  this  “good  crop  news”  was  re-  ! 
fleeted  in  the  faces  of  the  thousands 
who  attended  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 
which  opened  Aug.  13.  Good  crops 
invoked  happy  smiles  as  the  rural  | 
folk  viewed  the  record  number  of  ex¬ 
hibits.  i 

■ 

Michigan  Farm  Income 
Nearly  $250,000,000 

By  D.  L.  RUNNELLS 

Farm  Editor,  Booth  Newspapers  in 

Michigan 

Michigan  is  truly  a  land  that  flow- 
eth  with  milk  and  honey  this  year. 
Crops  are  abundant  with  a  heavy  flow 
of  nectar  for  honey-making.  Green 
feed  supplies  are  plentiful  for  milk 
production. 

There  have  been  few  years  in  the 
history  of  Michigan  agriculture  when 
crops  were  better  than  this  season. 
But  like  most  big  crop  years,  the  price 
outlook  is  none  too  favorable.  The 
farm  income  for  1938  promises  to  be 
somewhat  lower  than  in  1937.  Prices 
of  many  cash  crops  are  averaging  25 
to  50%  under  last  year.  Livestock 
products,  which  bulk  large  in  Michi¬ 
gan’s  production,  also  are  cheaper. 
The  fruit  outlook  is  the  bright  spot  in 
the  state’s  agriculture.  Due  to  smaller 
^ps,  fruit  prices  are  averaging  con¬ 
siderably  above  last  year  when  there 
was  a  boimteous  harvest  of  everything. 
The  higher  prices  per  unit  promise  to 
offset  the  decrease  in  production. 
Larger  productions  of  animal  products 
also  partly  offset  the  decline  in  prices, 
^^ter  these  economic  balances  have 
bwn  struck,  the  actual  cash  income 
of  Michigan  farmers  from  crops  and 
animal  products  may  not  approximate 


$250,000,000.  About  half  of  this  wealth 
will  come  from  cash  crops,  the  balance 
from  livestock  and  animal  products. 

Sugar  beets  and  apples  are  the  sweet 
spots  in  the  Michigan  picture.  Sugar 
producers  have  a  good  crop  in  pros¬ 
pect  and  federal  legislation  assures  a 
fair  return.  Many  orchards  already 
are  imder  contract  at  $1  a  crate.  The 
trees  will  bear  anywhere  from  10  to 
60  bushels  each. 

Taken  as  a  whole  nature  has  treated 
Michigan  agriculture  bounteously 
kind  this  season  and  only  a  fair  mea¬ 
sure  of  favorable  treatment  from  Dame 
Fortune  is  needed  to  make  the  plenti¬ 
ful  harvest  a  golden  one  for  nearly 
200,000  farm  families. 


FIRE  DAMAGES  PAPER 

The  Greenville  (N.  C.)  News  Leader 
plant  was  damaged  by  fire  and  water 
when  fire  broke  out  in  the  front  of 
the  building  recently.  Most  of  the 
office  equipment  was  destroyed.  The 
mechanical  department  was  also  put 
out  of  commission,  much  of  the  dam¬ 
age  being  done  by  water.  The  paper 
is  being  temporarily  issued  from  the 
Greenville  (N.  C.)  Dispatch  office. 
J.  A.  Staton,  Jr^  publishes  the  News 
Leader. 


Good  Corn  Crop 
Expected  in 
Central  Illinois 

Growers  of  All  Crops 
Hoping  Present  Bargain 
Prices  Will  Soon  Be  Post 

By  FRANK  W.  BILL 
Agricultural  Editor, 

Bloomington  (III.)  Pantograph 

An  average  to  good  com  crop  is  in 
definite  prospect  for  Central  Illinois, 
following  fair  to  good  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  but  a  poor  average  yield  of  oats. 
Hay  has  b^n  so  abundant  that  some 
farmers  have  invited  friends  to  help 
themselves  to  excess  supplies  in  the 
fields.  Gardens  have  produced  so 
abundantly  that  truck  growers  find  it 
hard  to  dispose  of  their  crops. 

The  only  complaint  is  that  such 
abundance — or  slack  buying — has  held 
grain  prices  down.  Growers  hope 
that  present  bargain  prices  will  clear 
their  storehouses  of  excess,  and  that 
industry  will  climb  rapidly  out  of  the 
slump.  There’s  more  interest  than 
ever  before  in  the  economic — and 


IX 

political — factors  that  have  influenced 
farm  prices.  No  report  was  more 
welcomed  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  the 
increase  in  industrial  activity  in  July 
and  early  August. 

Cattle  men  are  smiling.  There 
seems  to  be  a  good  demand  for  meats 
— no  surplus  whatever  hanging  over 
the  market.  Low  grain  prices  have 
stimulated  hog  production  and  finish¬ 
ing  of  western  cattle. 

The  12%  reduction  in  the  Illinois 
com  acreage,  resulting  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  crop  control  program,  has  in¬ 
creased  pasture  and  forage  crops,  and 
boosted  interest  in  livestock  to  utilize 
that  roughage.  Lambs  are  being  fed 
on  many  farms.  Dairy  stock  has  been 
in  good  demand.  Many  farmers  are 
starting  with  small  herds  of  beef 
cows  and  will  produce  their  own 
calves.  A  slight  shift  toward  sale  of 
the  finished  products  rather  than  feed 
crops  is  expected  to  improve  Central 
Illinois  farm  income. 

There’s  real  evidence  here  that  the 
drought  cycle  of  years  is  changing, 
that  a  series  of  years  with  abundant 
moisture  may  be  exi>ected.  ’This  is 
the  theory  of  J.  B.  Kincer  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  who  has  observed 
the  cycle  influence  in  the  weather 
records  for  the  whole  grain  belt. 
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is  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  agricultural  areas  in  the  world. 
In  the  ten  counties  surrounding 
Springfield  business  is  good  ,  .  . 
Retail  sales  were  off  only  1.3% 
in  june,  compared  to  a  state  loss 
of  8.6%;. 


The  Illinois  State  journal  is  read 
in  more  farm  homes  in  this  area 
than  any  other  daily  newspaper. 
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Central  Ohio 
Farm  Income 
75  Million 

Lower  Than  1937  Due  to 
Lower  Prices  .  .  .  Yields 
Are  Abundant 

By  J.  I.  FALCONER 
Dept,  of  Rural  Economics, 

Ohio  State  University 

From  the  standpoint  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  the  year  1938  will  have  to  be 
classed  as  favorable  for  the  Central 
Ohio  farmer,  but  lower  prices  will 
return  him  a  lower  income  than  he 
received  last  year. 

It  now  appears  probable  that  for 
the  Columbus  trade  area  the  cash  in¬ 
come  to  farmers  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  will  reach  a  total  of  $75,- 
000,000,  against  $87,000,000  in  1937. 

Abundance  of  rainfall  and  a  favor¬ 
able  growing  season  led  to  large  hay 
yields  and  abimdant  pastures.  The 
large  wheat  acreage  gave  an  average 
yield  per  acre. 

Corn  Good  Despite  Rain 
While  wet  weather  has  injured  some 
of  the  com  crop  on  wet  land,  present 
prospects  are  for  yields  as  high  as 
that  of  1937,  which  were  of  record- 
breaking  proportions.  Vegetable 
crops  have  given  good  yields.  Prob¬ 
ably  75%  of  the  income  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  farmer  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  dairy  products  and 
milk. 

At  threshing  time,  a  year  ago,  wheat 
was  selling  at  $1  per  bushel;  this  year 
it  sold  for  60  cents  per  bushel.  A 
year  ago  hay  was  selling  at  $8  per 
ton,  hogs  at  $12  per  hundred,  and  milk 
at  $1.90  per  hundred.  On  August  1, 
1938,  hay  was  selling  at  $4  per  ton, 
hogs  at  $10  per  hundred,  and  milk 
at  $1.60  per  himdred. 


Pacific  N.  W.  In 
Strong  Position 

By  DONALD  FRY 

Spokane  Chronicle 

Two  facts  stand  out  in  the  Pacific  ; 
Northwest  picture:  (1)  That  farm  in-  ■ 
come  prior  to  harvest  has  been  28% 
less  than  that  received  in  the  same 
months  of  1937 ;  (2)  that  bumper  crops 
and  stiffening  prices  promise  to  make 
1938  the  farmer’s  best  year  since  1930, 
with  the  one  exception  of  1937. 

Cash  income  of  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  farmers  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1938  totaled  $81,520,000  as 
compared  with  $113,194,000  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  $85,037,000 
in  1936. 

Figures  on  production  of  major 
crops  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Ore¬ 
gon  are:  wheat,  101,655,000  bushels, 
compared  with  5-year  average  of  88,- 
619,000  bushels;  potatoes,  41,620,000 
bushels,  compared  with  5-year  average 
of  37,131,000  bushels;  tame  hay,  5,491,- 
000  tons,  compared  with  5,475,000  tons; 
apples,  40,550,000  bushels,  compared 
with  40,821,000  bushels;  pears,  10,610,- 
000  bushels  compared  with  7,113,000 
bushels;  cherries,  49,000  tons,  com-  j 
pared  with  29,785  tons;  hops,  28,750,-  ! 
000  lbs.,  compared  with  24,128,000  lbs.;  i 
wool  production,  40,434,000  lbs.,  com¬ 
parative  figures  not  available. 

A  recent  survey  made  among  Pacific 
Northwest  farmers  indicates  that  while 
this  class  of  buyers  is  reducing  its 
vol^e  of  purchases,  it  is  still  active¬ 
ly  in  the  market  for  automobiles  and 
accessories,  electrical  merchandise  for 
the  farm  home,  new  livestock  and  i 
poultry  equipment  and  a  variety  of  1 
farm  implements.  [ 


South  Texas 
Fanners' 

Income  Rises 

Estimate  $125,000,000 
To  Spend  This  Fall 
In  Rich  Area 

By  H.  S.  VINCENT 
San  Antonio  Express 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1938 
the  cash  income  from  agriculture  in 
the  trading  area  of  San  Antonio  was 
$42,605,000  and  conservative  forecasts 
for  the  last  six  months  is  set  at  $125,- 
000,000.  The  agricultural  income  in 
this  area,  which  embraces  the  fast 
developing  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  the 
rich  Winter  Garden  District,  is  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  each  year. 

In  the  Winter  Garden  District,  west 
of  San  Antonio,  46%  of  the  nation’s 
spinach  is  produced  and  South  Texas 
furnishes  50%  of  all  cattle  raised  in 
the  state,  or  5%  of  the  nation’s  total; 
60%  of  the  nation’s  pecans,  and  15% 
of  the  onions. 

Cottle  Prices  Good 
Increased  sales  of  cattle  from  South 
Texas  and  satisfactory  prices  for  the 
first  seven  months  have  been  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  developments  in 
the  area.  Receipts  at  the  Union  Stock- 
yards  in  San  Antonio  were  larger  the 
first  seven  months  of  1938  compared 
with  1937,  with  the  exception  of 
hogs. 

[  Comparative  figures  for  1938  and 
1937,  respectively,  of  receipts  are:  cat- 
t  tie,  93,8^  against  85,297;  calves,  134,- 


654  against  101,497;  hogs,  63,932  against 
76,621;  and  sheep  and  goats,  17,515 
against  9,782. 

After  experiencing  a  dull  market 
the  first  part  of  the  year  wool  and 
mohair  growers  were  able  to  dispose 
of  a  large  part  of  the  1938  clip  at  prof¬ 
itable  prices.  Income  on  mohair  alone 
is  estimated  at  $7,000,000. 

Redace  CoHon  Acreage 

The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation 
in  Texas  is  estimated  at  9,960,000  acres, 
or  78  per  cent  of  the  acreage  in  1937, 
making  this  year’s  plantings  the  small¬ 
est  since  1908.  Low  acreage  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Ccuryover  from  the  record 
breaking  1937  crop  and  the  attendant 
low  prices. 

Latest  government  estimates  place 
the  yield  of  cotton  in  South  Texas  at 
1,141,000  bales  (500  poimds  to  bale) . 

Commercial  production  of  vegetables 
and  citrus  fruits  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  San  Antonio  area.  While  a  de¬ 
crease  in  carlot  shipments  is  indicated 
in  both  vegetables  and  citrus  fruits  for 
1938  these  figures  do  not  reflect  a  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  in  yield.  With¬ 
in  the  past  three  years  processing 
plants  have  been  established  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  today 
there  are  35  active  plants  compared 
with  but  four  plants  in  1935. 

The  reported  condition  of  grapefruit 
was  78%  of  normal  compared  with 
61%  of  a  year  ago.  Oranges  are  86%, 

1  an  increase  of  20%  over  1937.  Latest 
:  information  shows  conditions  are  con¬ 
tinuing  favorable  for  citrus  crops 
I  which  were  relieved  by  good  rains 
after  a  threatened  shortage  of  water 
for  irrigation. 


Southeast  Minnesota 
Conditions  Good 

By  LEROY  TRAFTON 

Farm  Editor,  Faribault  (Minn.)  News 

With  excellent  prospects  for  a  bum¬ 
per  com  crop,  and  a  good  supply  of 
hay  on  hand,  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  in  southeastern  Minnesota  is 
now  largely  dependent  upon  the  price 
range  of  butterfat  and  livestock. 

Yields  of  grain  as  a  whole  have 
been  disappointing,  although  the  cem- 
dition  is  exceedingly  spotted  over 
this  territory.  Grasshoppers,  storms 
and  rust  have  all  caused  heavy  dam¬ 
age,  and  grain  is  reported  to  be  run¬ 
ning  5  to  10  pounds  lighter  per  bushel 
than  last  year.  A  number  of  farmers, 
however,  are  reporting  both  good 
yields  and  good  quality. 

■ 

Southern  California 
Crops  Bountiful 

By  HAROLD  M.  FINLEY 
Los  Angeles  Times 

It  is  too  early  to  say  definitely  how 
Southern  California’s  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  returns  will  compare  with 
those  of  1937,  but  indications  are  the 
upward  march  out  of  depression  con¬ 
ditions  is  being  sustained.  The  com¬ 
bined  value  of  crops  and  livestock  last 
year  was  around  $310,000,000,  or  $8,- 
500,0000  more  than  the  year  before, 
and  that  of  1936  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  any  other  year  since  19^. 

Oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit  an¬ 
nually  bring  in  about  one-^ird  of  the 
total  agricultural  money  return  and 
shipments  thereof  to  date  have  been 
heavy. 


SOUIH  AND  WEST  TEXAS  constitute 
one  of  the  world’s  richest  regions  in 
agricultural,  live  stock  and  mineral  pi'o- 
duction  They  have  harvesteo.  or  are 
harvesting,  in  1938  bumper  crop.s  of  citrus 
fruits,  onions,  spinach  and  numerous  other 
products  of  this  Kitchen  Garden  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  as  well  a'5  cotton  and  other  rtaples. 

This  region  is  also  the  leadei  in  wool 
and  mohair  nroducticn  anc*  ranks  high  in 
cattle-raising,  all  of  which  hav*-  brought 
and  are  bringing  good  prices. 


South  and  West  Texas  are  the  undis¬ 
puted  leaders  in  oil  and  natural  gas  out¬ 
put,  and  this  production  is  increasing  stead¬ 
ily  as  more  and  more  new  fields  are 
brought  in. 

South  and  West  Texas  people  have 
money  to  spend  and  the  will  to  buy.  In 
their  homes,  the  daily  guides  to  buying  are 
San  Antonio  Express  ana  San  Antonio 
Evening  News,  published  in  the  region’s 
main  marketplace. 


USE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  FIRST 
and  reach  ANY  or  ALL  markets. 

These  two  separate  and  distinct  newspapers  afford  the  advertiser  concentrated 
circulation  coverage  in  the  homes  of  this  great,  rich  agricultural  territory. 

fan  Antonia  €xpnss 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

"Jexas'  foremost  Heu/spajoers 
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Texas  Crops  Bountiful; 
Income  Ahead  of  1937, 

By  VICTOR  SCHOFFELMAYER 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST,  DALLAS  NEWS 


PRESENT  INDICATIONS  point  to  as 
large  or  larger  agricultural  income 
for  Texas  fanners  than  for  1937  when 
it  was  estimated  at  some  $544,000,000. 
One  very  timely  factor  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  distribute 
among  Texas  farmers  around  $100,- 
000,000  for  complying  with  crop  and 
livestock  adjustments  and  soil  con¬ 
servation.  About  $30,000,000  of  this 
total  is  due  on  last  season’s  farmer  co¬ 
operation. 

Although  Texas  farmers  decreased 
their  cotton  planting  by  about  3,000.- 
000  acres  there  is  prospect  for  a  crop 
of  above  3,000,000  bales,  unless  insect 
damage  develops  in  view  of  recent 
protracted  rains.  Last  season  Texas 
raised  5,230,000  bales. 

Feeding  More  Livestock 
Acreage  reduction  of  cotton  has 
forced  Texas  farmers  into  more  ex¬ 
tensive  feeding  of  beef  cattle  on  home¬ 
grown  grains  and  roughage.  The 
largest  grain  sorghum  acreage  is  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  the  biggest  crop  of  kafir, 
milo,  darso,  feterait  and  hegari  in  his¬ 
tory.  There  is  no  other  major  outlet 
for  these  crops  except  in  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Some  also 
will  be  fed  to  turkeys  and  other  povil- 
try. 

It  is  estimated  that  Texas  farmers 
will  feed  around  300,000  head  of  beef 
cattle  and  calves  this  fall  and  about 
500,000  lambs.  The  Texas  production 
of  commercial  cheese,  butter,  ice 
cream  and  condensed  milk  is  steadily  | 
increasing  over  a  period  of  years.  An¬ 
nual  income  from  this  source  now  is 
placed  at  $100,000,000.  Texas  farmers 
are  more  nearly  practicing  balanced  ^ 
farming  than  ever  before,  due  to  the 
need  for  supplementing  the  smaller 
cotton  income  as  acreage  is  reduced 
and  market  price  of  cotton  drops  be¬ 
low  last  season’s. 

Because  there  was  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seasonal  rainfall  during  the 
growing  period  this  year  than  during 
^veral  years  the  general  crop  outlook 
is  excellent.  Com  production  is  now 
placed  at  more  than  85,000,000  bushels, 
tame  hay  at  more  than  1,000,000  tons 
compared  with  830,000  tons  a  year 
ago,  grain  sorghums  probably  80,000,- 
000  bushels  as  against  60,000,000 
bushels. 

Although  the  wheat  crop  was  be¬ 
low  last  year’s  41,000,000  the  Texas 
oats  crop  and  rice  crop  practically 
made  up  the  deficiency. 

Raising  Own  Food 

Texas  farmers  have  discovered  their 
own  farm  market,  amounting  to  rough¬ 
ly  8100,000,000  annually  paid  for  food 
and  feed.  By  raising  these  crops  and 
supplying  their  table  with  home- 
grow’n  meat  they  not  only  have  bet¬ 
tered  their  standard  of  living  but  will 
not  be  compelled,  as  in  the  past,  to 
spend  their  cash  from  cotton  to  buy 
food  in  tin  cans  and  paper  sacks.  Not 
havdng  to  pay  out  cotton  and  other 
cash  for  a  living  they  naturally  have 
more  money  to  spend  for  manufac¬ 
tured  articles,  household  goods,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  trac¬ 
tor,  two  and  three-row  implements, 
and  many  luxuries  denied  them  pre¬ 
viously. 

TTiere  is  no  doubt  that  Texas  agri¬ 
culture  is  undergoing  profoimd 
changes  largely  initiated  by  Govern¬ 
ment  crop  and  livestock  control  pro- 
pams,  reduced  acreage  of  cotton  and 
mcreased  acreage  of  feed.  As  long 


as  these  increased  in  animals  fed  on 
the  farm  do  not  enter  into  competition 
with  old  established  finishers  of  beef, 
pork  or  lamb,  there  is  no  disturbance 
of  the  national  or  regional  economy. 
Texas  farmers  are  merely  helping 
themselves  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
gross  farm  income. 

KY.  FACES  BRIGHT  FALL 

Spotlighted  as  a  region  particularly 
blessed  this  year  by  heavy  crops  de¬ 
spite  abnormal  rains,  Kentucky  and 
its  neighboring  Southern  Indiana  area 
stand  out  as  recipients  of  a  high  mark 
in  spendable  farm  income. 

Figures  released  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  cash  farm  re¬ 
ceipts  for  May,  last  month  on  which  a 
report  is  available,  ran  to  $8,686,000 


Type  of  Texas  Hereford  calves  and  yearlings  now  being  finished  on  Texas  farms  on 
home-grown  feed. 


as  compared  with  $7,226,000  for  May 
of  1937.  For  the  period  of  January 
to  May,  inclusive,  the  income  for  the 
State’s  farms  ran  $76,171,000  this  year 
as  compared  with  $75,708,000  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

Edwin  J.  O’Brien,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  who 
also  is  a  tobacco  merchant  and  ex¬ 


porter,  said  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers  and  distributors  are 
short  and  that  prices  for  this  season’s 
tobacco  crop  apparently  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory.  While  the  state’s  chief 
crop,  hurley  tobacco,  does  not  come 
on  the  market  imtil  the  latter  half  of 
the  year,  the  prospects  are  for  a  crop 
a  little  under  last  year. 


lill 


TW*] 


JL-  §  Crop  adjustment  has  turned  rural  Te.xas 

stock  raising  on  a  scale  far  exceeding 
the  old  days  of  the  cattle  kings.  This 
11^  300,000  steers,  500,000  hogs  and 

I  probably  300,000  lambs  will  be  fattened 
on  home-grown  feeds  (also,  a  banner 

rAt  present  high  meat  prices,  the  value 
of  this  year’s  meat  production  is  more 
^  than  SI  00.000.000. 

This  production  is  not  for  competition 
in  national  markets  but  for  greater 
wealth  and  prosperity  right  here  at  home! 


Because  Texas  rural  pantries  are  so 
largely  self-supporting,  Texas  people 
can  SPEND  their  huge  income  from 
oil,  cotton  and  other  things  from  the 
soil. 

The  Dallas  retail  trade  territory,  with  37 
counties  is  only  one-ninth  the  area  of  the 
State,  its  farm  products  total  nearly  one-third 
the  State’s  output. 

Within  this  area  dwell  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  people  of  Texas.  The  stores  of 
this  area  make  nearly  one-fourth  the  State’s 


total  retail  sales;  and  these  counties  register 
nearly  one-fourth  the  State’s  automobiles. 

This  is  the  richest  oil  producing  area  of  its 
size  in  the  world. 

Shown  by  market  maps  and  statistics  to 
be  in  the  forefront  of  American  markets 
month  after  month,  the  Dallas  area  is  receiv¬ 
ing  preferred  attention  from  sales  managers 
all  over  America. 

And  these  are  DALLAS  NEWS  homes. 
In  these  37  richest  farm  counties  of  Texas, 
the  influence  of  The  Dallas  News  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  metropolitan  daily. 


Firtt  New$paper 
of  Texat’  Major 
Market 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  Representatives 

Associates:  The  Semi-Weekly  Farm  Newsf  The  Texas  .41manac  and 
State  Industrial  Guide,  Radio  Station  ^FAA  (o0,000  Watts) 


Greatest  Facilities 
for  Service  in  its 
History 
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-  Georgia  Expects 

200  Income 

Though  Georgia  farmers  are  “tak¬ 
ing  it  on  the  chin,”  so  to  speak,  with 
their  1938  cotton  crop,  they  stand  to 
make  up  a  great  part  of  their  esti- 
k  ^  mated  600,000-bale  loss  because  of 

crop  successes  in  other  fields,  notably 
-  tobacco  and  peaches,  Georgia  Crop 
Reporting  Service  figures  indicate. 

close  of  the  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting  season,  it  is  believed,  will  have 
seen  the  pouring  of  approximately 
$200,000,000  in  farm  income  into  trade 
4 .  channels. 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  and  from  federal  bene- 
fit  payments  during  the  first  half  of 
1938  totaled  only  $37,576,000,  compared 
.  '  .  with  $47,352,000  for  the  same  period 

last  year,  and  $40,267,000  for  the  cor- 
,  ■  responding  period  of  the  previous 

.  ’  '  year.  This  reduction,  however,  is  ex- 

'  '  .  '  pected  to  be  made  up  in  part  by  the 

tobacco  and  peach  crops,  and  by  “live- 
”*  ' .  ’  at-home”  farming  of  food  and  feed 

•  •.*  _ crops. 

, ,  ,  'Diis  year’s  cotton  crop  is  estimated 

speedily  efter  it  ii  cut  to  preserve  approximately  939,000  bales,  com¬ 
en  crew  put  up  90  loads,  a  total  1,500,000  bales  grown  in 

Georgia  last  year.  With  present  prices 
about  the  same  as  those  which  pre- 
in  the  Mid-South  took  out  vailed  in  1937,  the  lint  value  is  esU- 
insurance  in  the  form  of  food  mated  at  only  about  $37,560,000  this 
d  crops  and  started  following  year,  compared  with  approximately 
at-home  program  to  conserve  $60,000,000  in  1937.  The  toUl  value  of 
er  income  they  expect  to  re-  cotton  and  cottonseed  last  year  was 
us  faU.  $78,717,000. 

reducing  their  food  and  feed,  Georgia  farmers,  in  an  effort  to 


Farm  Crops 
Plentiful  in 
N.  E.  Indiana 


North  Dakota 
Income  Set 
At  100  Million 


Red  River  Valley  Keeps  Cash  Value  Expected  to 

Bumper  Record  Intact  Be  Near  1937  Total  Despite 

With  Heavy  Yields  Drop  In  Prices 

By  LORNE  WILDE  ®y  EMERY  APPLEGATE,  JR. 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  E+.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senfinol 

Favored  by  almost  ideal  ripening  Crop  conditions  generally  in  North- 
and  harvesting  weather,  the  fcimed  eastern  Indiana  are  notably  above 
Red  River  vaUey  of  the  North  has,  average,  with  all  indicators  pointing 
this  year,  more  than  sustained  its  60-  toward  bumper  yields  of  the  two  chief 
year  record  of  never  having  had  a  crops  com  and  wheat, 
crop  failure.  Average  wheat  yield  will  run  up- 

Its  fields  are  dotted  with  innumer-  wards  of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre, 
able  hay  stacks.  Its  granaries  and  and  close  farm  observers  look  for  a 
storage  warehouses  are  filling  to  the  total  wheat  crop  of  800,000  bushels, 
bursting  point  with  the  best  quality  Triple-A  notwithstanding,  farmers  in 
crop  of  wheat,  flax.jye  and  the  feed  Allen  County  (Ind.)  the  state’s  big- 
grains  produced  in  the  last  three  to  gest  farming  county,  have  planted 
five  years.  It  has  promise  of  excel-  more  wheat  each  year  since  1933. 
lent  fields  of  com,  potatoes  and  sugar  The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
beets.  hybrid  corn  has  boosted  average  yields 

The  16  counties  in  North  Dakota  in  this  part  of  Indiana,  and  the  total 
and  12  in  Minnesota  which  constitute  output  will  be  large,  despite  the  deep 
the  Red  River  drainage  basin,  of  which  slashes  in  acreage  made  under  the 
Fargo  is  the  trading  hub,  have  pro-  AAA  agreements.  Yield  this  year  will 
duced  this  year,  despite  low  prices  average  45  bushels  per  acre  in  the 
for  grain,  new  cash  wealth  in  the  open  pollinated  varieties,  and  from 
amount  of  more  than  $100,000,000.  In-  60  to  80  bushels  in  the  hybrid  strains, 
eluding  $8,000,000  in  earned  benefit  Good  Soybean  Crop 

payments,  under  the  federal  conser-  Growing  weather  has  been  excel- 
returns  are  $108,-  lent,  with  rainfall  holding  to  normal, 
430,000,  an  average  gross  mcome  of  and  no  prolonged  dry  spells.  Water 
$2,000  per  farm  for  the  fifty-four  lying  in  fields  did  damage  some  corn 
thousand  farms  in  these  twenty-eight  and  some  muckland  crops  in  some  of 
counties.  tjje  northeastern  counties.  Soybeans 

Bamper  Wheat  Yield  and  sugar  beets — two  excellent  sources 


Telling  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  Northeastern 
Indiana  about  your 
product  is  certain  to 
pay  big  dividends  .  .  . 
because  they  HAVE  the 
money  with  which  to 
buy,  and  they  DO  buy. 


The  News-Sen* 
tinel  ALONE 
can  do  your  job 
in  the  rich  Fort 
Wayne  market 
.  .  .  get  in  on 
the  "harvest" 
NOW! 


National  Representatives: 
New  York  Ci 


Allen-Klapp-Prazier  Co. 
ago  Detroit 


There  i$  no  unemployment  on  the  farm,  as  testified  by  this  Kansas  farm  yard  scene. 


Kansas  Farmers 
Hove  Cash  in 
Their  Pockets 

Com  Prospects  Best  Since 
'29  .  .  .  Bumper  Wheat  Yield 

Adds  to  Prosperity 

By  RAYMOND  H.  GILKESON 

Kansas  Farmer  and  Missouri  Ruralist 
Kansas  agriculture  presents  a  robust 
picture.  Inspired  by  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  conditions  and  prospects, 
farm  folks  are  confidently  moving 
ahead  to  better  balanced  farming,  with 
plans  for  improving  the  farm  plsmt. 

Corn  prospects  are  best  since  1929, 
regarding  acre  yields.  The  2^/^  million 
acre  crop  is  about  one -third  of  aver¬ 
age;  however,  an  equal  acreage  of 
sorghums,  showing  remarkable  growth, 
plus  considerable  feeding  wheat,  as- 
siu-e  ample  feed  supplies  for  livestock. 

Pastures  have  set  a  new  record  by 
improving  during  July  and  early  Aug¬ 
ust  when  they  usually  go  to  pieces. 
Grasses  which  looked  dead  a  year  ago 
have  come  back  as  much  as  75%. 
Carrying  capacity  of  most  meadows 
has  doubled  during  the  last  three 
years.  Good  yields  of  tame  and  wild 
hay  are  assimed.  Alfalfa  acreage  is 
being  increased  with  benefit  to  soil 
and  income. 

Big  Wheat  Crop 

More  Kansas  farmers  produced 
wheat  this  year  than  in  any  other 
year.  Total  yield  will  be  about  150 
million  bushels.  Wheat  is  equal  to 
com  in  feeding  value  and  just  now  is 
cheaper.  Low  grades  will  be  fed, 
earning  a  premium  over  grain  market 
prices  by  virtue  of  the  spread  between 
feed  and  livestock  prices.  Composite 
feed  and  livestock  prices  show  a  far 
more  substantial  net  profit  on  all  live¬ 
stock  than  a  year  ago. 

The  spring  pig  crop  is  15%  larger 
^an  a  year  ago.  Demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock  proves  livestock  men  are 
determined  to  rebuild  beef  herds  to 
normal  from  an  average  drouth  reduc¬ 
tion  of  50%.  Poultry  production  shows 
a  25%  increase  in  Eastern  Kansas  and 
good  increases  throughout  the  state. 

In  Missouri,  better  than  average — 
best  in  10  years — general  conditions 
prevail.  Corn  is  good  to  excellent  on 
the  same  acreage  as  last  year;  the  oats 
crop  is  16%  larger  with  best  yields  in 
many  years;  a  17%  smaller  winter 
wheat  acreage  turned  out  good  yields 
of  high  quality  grain.  Pastures  are 
outstanding  in  condition  and  carrying 
capacity.  Hay  crops  promise  yields 
10%  above  last  year.  Livestock  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers  and  is  in  prime 
condition.  Total  economic  picture  is 
best  since  1931.  Rural  banks  again 
are  financing  farming  operations. 


$413,900,000  Flows 
Into  Five  States 

By  CHARLES  F.  COLLISSON 

Farm  Editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Rolling  into  northwestern  farmers’ 
blue  jeans  at  a  daily  rate  of  $2,208,500 
to  July  1,  the  1938  cash  farm  income 
rises  to  the  impressive  total  of  $413,- 
900,000,  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana. 

All  this  brand  new  wealth,  new 
buying  prower  to  buy  advertised  goods, 
tops  off  the  record  1937  cash  income 
of  one  billion  ($1,000,487,000)  in  this 
five-state  area,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

This  six-month  income  includes  very 
little  of  the  cash  from  the  bumper 
crops  of  1938.  These  are  now  being 
harvested  and  are  rolling  to  market. 
They  exceed  1937  yieli  29.3%  in 
volume  .  .  .  and  the  ten-year  average 
by  28.44%  ...  of  the  seven  major 
crops. 

Uncle  Sam’s  August  crop  report 
estimates  the  1938  harvests  to  roll  up 
a  total  of  1,246,577,000  bushels  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  potatoes  and 
flaxseed.  This  is  283,163,000  bushels 
more  than  in  1937,  a  good-crop  year, 
and  276,057,000  more  than  the  ten- 
year  average  yields. 

Cash  From  Three  Sources 
This  year’s  cash  income  comes  from 
three  sources;  crops,  livestock,  and 
AAA  benefits.  From  the  AAA,  only 
12%  ($50,823,000)  comes  to  the  north¬ 
west.  This  is  $13,166,000  less  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1937. 

Crop  sales  this  year  bring  $49,279,000 
to  July  1,  while  the  new  cash  crops 
now  being  harvested  are  estimated  as 
37%  larger  than  the  10-year  average. 
Two  great  feed-crops,  com  and  oats, 
are  34.6%  larger;  hay  is  up  22%.  The 
combined  crop- livestock  sales  this 
year  bring  $362,871,000,  for  products 
of  farmers’  own  soil  and  toil  .  ,  ,  new 
wealth  from  the  land.  Of  this  vast 
sum,  86%,  or  $313,592,000  comes  from 
livestock  sales. 

Cash  grains  and  wheat,  long  ago 
supreme  in  the  old  “golden  grain 
belt,’’  are  no  longer  the  important  in¬ 
dex  of  farm  buying  power.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  corn  and  oats  each  ex¬ 
ceed  now  the  famous  wheat  crop. 

Minn.  Leads  in  Butter 
Minnesota,  America’s  first  butter¬ 
making  state,  leads  the  Northwest’S 
farm  income  parade  as  usual.  Total 
income  to  July  1  is  $160,210,000.  Only 
$12,269,000  of  this  comes  from  the 
AAA;  $21,764,000  from  crops.  Minne¬ 
sota’s  dairy-livestock-poultry  cash  is 
$126,177,000  to  July  1. 

Minnesota’s  cash  farm  income,  with 
or  without  the  AAA,  is  fifth  in  tho 
United  States,  both  in  1937  and  1938. 
It  is  exceeded  only  by  Iowa  and  Illi- 
1  nois,  and  the  largest  states  California 
and  Texas,  in  order  named. 


Mr.  Cameron 
of  Ford  Motors 
was  Quite  Right 

when  he  said:  "If  you  would  know 
the  United  States  look  beyond  the 
Big  Cities.  Most  of  our  Country  is 

in  the  country/' 

And,  today,  as  never  before,  the 
trade  of  this  rural  America — "most 
of  our  Country"  —  is  of  especial 
importance.  Of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  demand  direct  attack.  — 

Newspapers,  such  as  The  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  do  a  good  job — sure; 
but  not  a  100%  job.  In  Kansas,  for 
example,  the  retailer's  out-of-town 
trade,  is  the  larger  half  of  his  trade; 
and  whatever  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer  may  use,  he 
still  needs  Kansas  Farmer  through 
which  to  woo  and  win  and  hold  the 
rural  trade  of  the  state. 

And  so  in  every  agricultural  state 
in  the  Union;  Farm  trade  follows 
farm  paper  advertising.  For  many 
lines  of  merchandise,  the  farm 
market  is  the  primary  market,  and 
the  farm  paper,  naturally  and  in¬ 
evitable,  comes  first.  For  every 
commodity  of  general  consumption, 
farm  paper  advertising  is  essential 
to  cover  the  rural  market. 

Among  the  farm  papers  which  are 
doing  a  good  job  in  co-operating 
with  advertisers  in  selling  their 
entire  market,  we  give  you,gentle- 
men.  The 

•  CAPPER 

FARM  PRESS 

Arthur  Capper,  President  and  Publisher, 
Topeka,  Kansas 

CAPPER'S  FARMER  KANSAS  FARMER 
MISSOURI  RURALIST  OfflO  FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER 
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Crop  Conditions 
Are  Good  in 
Central  Nebraska 

Better  Than  Average  Wheat 
Crop  Harvested  .  .  .  Com 
Yield  Abundant 

By  A.  F.  BUECHLER 

Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent 

To  the  frugal  minds  of  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska's  constitution  is  due  its 
famous  “white  spot,”  meaning  no 
bonded  indebtedness  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  no  capital  charges  for  the 
state.  To  rains,  this  year  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  in  all  excepting  four  or 
five  since  1900,  is  due  the  fact  that, 
for  1938,  Nebraska  is  also  a  “green 
spot.”  Only  where  an  above-the- 
average  wheat  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested  is  shown  a  gold-reflecting 
stubble. 

Wheat  Crop  Bettor  Than  Usual 

With  the  heavy  rains  a  better 
than  usual  wheat  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested,  and  a  cash  income  is  due 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  barley,  oat, 
and  rye  crops  are  gratifying  while 
com  is  also  in  good  condition.  Com 
will  give  an  abundant  yield  and  will 
make  larger  fall  and  winter  feeding 
of  cattle  and  swing  possible  and 
profitable.  That  will  mean  greater 
and  more  continuous  income. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Ne¬ 
braska's  com  and  forage  is  mar¬ 
keted  via  the  live  stock  industry. 
Here,  full  recovery  is  as  yet  impos¬ 
sible,  because  of  the  decimation, 
through  drought  and  regimentation,  of 
the  live  stock  bases. 

The  number  of  swine  in  the  state 
is  still  only  one-half  of  the  former 
normal,  although  here,  too,  the  pros¬ 


pects  have  brightened  by  reason  of 
the  13%  spring  farrowing  increase 
over  that  of  last  year.  If  the  later 
litters  do  as  well,  much  ground  will 
have  been  gained  toward  recovery  of 
the  normal  stock  reproduction  basis. 

In  specialty  crops,  sugar  beets  rank 
high.  Growing  contractors  for  the 
Grand  Island,  Scottsbluff,  Gering, 
Minatare,  Bayard  and  Lyman  fac¬ 
tories  all  report  excellent  prospects. 
The  potato  crops  are  likewise  big, 
though  some  fields  are  slightly  dam¬ 
aged  by  a  new  type  of  louse.  The 
natural  and  cultivated  forage  crops 
are  far  above  normal,  specially  alfalfa 
hay.  The  new  sorghum  cane,  as  a 
cattle  feed,  is  scoring  heavily  by  the 
comparatively  few  farmers  who  have 
planted  it  more  or  less  extensively. 

$4omoo'o 

Wheat  Crop 
In  Nebraska 

Recurring  Rains  Wash  Away 
Drought.  Leaving  Bountiful 
Form  Yields  in  Wake 

By  ROBERT  LASCH 
Omaha  World-Herald 

Nebraskans  don’t  talk  about  the 
drought  any  more. 

They  ceased  talking  about  it  along 
in  May,  when  continuing  rains  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind  in  every  section  of 
the  state  brought  the  year’s  precipita¬ 
tion  back  to  normal  and  beyond.  Since 
then  the  rains  have  continued,  and  the 
great  plains  have  never  looked  more 
verdant  and  luxurious.  This  natural 
beauty  is  translating  itself  into  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare. 

One  result  of  the  dry  cycle  was  to 


IF  SELECTING  •  Then,  note  why  Nebraska  and 

southwestern  Iowa  will  be  a  profit- 

MARKETS  IS  able  and  rich  Fall  market: 

YOUR  BUSINESS  •  The  August  1st  Federal  Crop 

Estimate  placed  Nebraska's  wheat 
yield  at  56,459,000  bushels  —  ten 

million  bushels  over  1937;  the  1938 
corn  yield  at  187,800,000  bushels — 
104,000,000  bushels  more  than  1937; 
the  1938  sugar  beet  yield  at 
1,078,000  tons — 196,000  tons  more 
than  the  1937  yield. 


•  In  the  Nebraska  -  southwestern 
Iowa  Market's  307  largest  incor¬ 
porated  cities,  whose  aggregate 
urban  population  nears  a  million, 
7  out  of  every  10  families  read  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

Omaha  World -Herald 

National  Advertising  Representatives; 
O’MABA  &  OBMSBIX,  Inc. 


stimulate  planting  of  wheat  and  small 
grains.  ’Diis  year  Nebraska  planted 
more  wheat  than  ever  before,  and  the 
harvest,  according  to  the  official  U.  S. 
July  estimate,  is  the  second  largest  on 
record — more  than  69  million  bushels. 

Since  wheat  is  a  cash  crop,  that 
means  a  flow  of  dollars  from  grain 
markets  out  to  the  remotest  cross¬ 
road.  And  since  so  many  farmers 
planted  wheat  heavily,  it  means  a 
broad  distribution  of  those  dollars. 
Some  farmers  are  holding  their  grain 
for  a  better  market;  others  are  stor¬ 
ing  it  on  government  loan.  In  any 
case,  the  wheat  is  there,  a  visible  sym¬ 
bol  of  present  or  potential  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  sustain  the  advance  of 
Nebraska’s  economy,  which  never  did 
suffer  from  the  1937  recession  as  the 
east  did. 

It  is  early  to  estimate  the  corn  crop, 
but  the  accumulated  moisture  sup¬ 
plies  make  the  prospect  attractive. 


The  July  estimate  forecast  a  crop  of 
187  million  bushels,  better  than  the 
average  of  180  million  bushels  from 
1927  to  1936.  Two  years  of  intensive 
grasshopper  control  work  have  re¬ 
duced  the  menace  of  that  pest. 

Other  crops  are  similarly  abundant. 
Barley  is  double  last  year,  the  biggest 
crop  on  record.  The  state  is  produc¬ 
ing  4,752,000  bushels  of  rye  against 
3,900,000  last  year;  1,595,000  tons  of 
tame  hay  against  1,500,000  last  year; 
1,040,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  against 
882,000  tons  last  year.  Prospects  for 
all  fruit  trees  in  eastern  Nebraska’s  or¬ 
chard  sections  are  far  beyond  last 
year,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson. 

All  of  this  means  a  rising  curve  of 
sfiendable  cash  income  at  the  roots  of 
Nebraska’s  economy.  The  wheat  crop 
means  more  than  40  million  dollars  in 
money  that  can  be  spent  for  the  things 
farmers  buy.  The  corn  crop  will  go  to 
market  any  winter  as  cattle  and  hogs. 
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DO  YOV  KNOW  THAT  — 

GR.4ND  ISLAND 

NEBRASKANS  THIRD  LARGEST  CITY 
IS  THE  CENTER  OF  NEBRASKANS 

SECOND  LARGEST  MARKET 


AND  THE  GRAND  ISLAND  INDEPENDENTNg 
A.B.C.  CIRCVLATION  IS 

FIRST  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

FOK  TOWNS  OF  ITS  SIZE  .  .  .  WITH  .AN  ABC  CIRCI-XATION  OF  13,474 


Grand  Island  is  centrally  located  in 
Nebraska  . .  .  the  richest  per  capita  farm 
state  in  the  nation.  Nebraska  also  is 
first  in  the  United  States  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  farmers  owning  cars,  first  in 
beef  cattle  per  farm,  second  in  farm 
production  per  farm,  second  in  sugar 
beets,  third  in  wheat,  third  in  hogs, 
fourth  in  butter. 


Grand  Island 

Onp  of  thr  lairrot 
Hontr  and  Mule  mar- 
IcFta  in  the  world. 

The  home  of  thr  firNt 
beet  DOKar  factory  In 
the  I'nited  Staten. 

One  of  the  Mlddle- 
Went’s  most  Impor¬ 
tant  cattle  and  hOK 
marketa. 

The  heart  of  Nehras- 
ka’a  rich  asrtcaltaral 
and  cattle  country. 


The  fact  that  the  Daily  Independent’s 
circulation  is  first  in  the  United  States 
for  cities  of  its  size  shows  its  thorough 
coverage  of  the  big  adjoining  territory 
that  comprises  Nebraska’s  second  larg¬ 
est  market. 


®f)e  Bail?  Snliepenbent 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEBRASKA 
The  ‘^Bright  Spot”  of  the  “White  Spot” 
Represented  Nationally  by  ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 


for  august  2  7. 

All  South  Dakota 
Crops  Better 
Than  in  1937 

Livestock  on  Farms  Show 
Big  Increase  .  .  .  Plenty 
Oi  Feed  for  Animals 
By  RALPH  O.  HILLGREN 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader 
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Colii.  Farmers  In  Oklahoma  Has  Best  | 

Strong  Position  Crops  Since  1932  i 

By  JOHN  E.  PICKEH  By  RALPH  MILLER 

Editor,  Pacific  Rural  Press  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman 

The  question  before  us  is:  “How’s  Crop  prospects  in  Oklahoma  are 
the  farming  business  in  Califor-  better  than  for  any  year  since  1932. 
nia?”  Pastures  and  grazing  conditions  are 

The  crop  year  of  1938  will  not  be 

as  eood  as  the  neak  vear  of  1937  between  July  15  and 

SxtTpromisfs  a'^aTn  over  1936  Sd  Sept.  1.  more  than  $16,000,000  in  soil 
will  continue  a  gradual  upward  conservation  and  parity  parents  will 
trend  from  the  trough  of  the  de-  of  the  United  States  Trea- 

pression  sury  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of 

this  section. 


wiii  a  Kiduudi  uuwcaiu 

More  ram,  bigger  crops,  a  p  y  from  the  trough  of  the  de- 

of  livestock  with  which  to  feed  the  pression. 

grains  is  the  1938  agricultural  story  for  practically  all  crops  in  California 
South  Dakota.  ^re  generous  in  amount — too  gener- 

Official  government  estimates  re-  some  cases.  The  best  irriga- 


The  excellent  condition  of  crops  in 
Oklahoma  is  due  largely  to  an  im¬ 


port  the  best^  com  crop  since  tion  conditions  in  many  years  insure  usually  moist  spring,  with  rainfall  for 

spring  and  winter  wheat  well  above  crops  and  make  important  con-  ^be  first  six  months  more  than  six 

the  1927-1936  average,  and  oats  and  tributions  to  future  ground  water  inches  above  normal.  The  subsoil 


barley  the  same.  All  crops  are  better  supplies  for  irrigation  pumps, 
than  1937. 

Long  trains  of  empty  boxcars  have  Livestock  Income  Ahead 

come  into  the  state  and  already  much  Livestock  and  poultry,  wh 


has  been  thoroughly  soaked,  even  in 
the  extreme  western  areas  where  for 
several  straight  years  there  has  been 


Livestock  and  poultry,  which  ac-  much  blowing  and  erosion. 


grain  has  been  shipped  to  markets  count  for  about  40%  of  the  farm  in-  -noo 

n  producing  centers  throughout  come  of  California,  will  probably  and  weU  on  urwaf 

the  state.  Large  quantities  also  are  show  an  increase  over  1937.  Field  icnnnnnn  Kudiolc  ion-’ 

being  held  for  higher  prices  and  for  crops  and  vegetables  will  yield  a  ’  a  ■  tv.  •  iv,  r 


r/onr  loKi  -n  T.1  was  15,000,000  bushels  above  the  ten- 
crops  and  vegetables  wUl  yield  a  average  As  is  the  case  in  other 

gross  mcome  approximately  the  same  ^ _ 


ivestock  feedmg  purposes.  gross  mcome  approximately  the  same  f  *•  *  j 

■I  .  ■  L  loo.  ,.ooo  top  cotton  states,  the  estimated  acre- 

I  qgcst  Income  from  Livestock  as  last  year.  ,  ,-wi  i  u  x  moo  •  j 

V  X  i  L  X  -1.  age  for  Oklahoma  for  1938  is  consid- 

A  significant  fact  a^ut  agriculture  Fruit  crops  require  careful  han-  erably  reduced  from  the  previous 

in  South  Dakota  IS  that  75  cents  out  dling,  and  under  state  and  federal  year.  But  in  its  stead  rises  a  substan- 
of  the  farmer  s  dollar  cornM  to  hun  prorates,  there  will  be  marketing  con-  tial  increase  in  livestock  raising  which 
from  s&le  of  liyestiKk  and  the  ^er  trol  of  at  least  a  dozen  principal  crops,  promises  to  add  upwards  of  $100,- 
25  cents  from  the  sale  of  grmn.  While  Experience  with  such  prorates  proves  000,000  to  the  1938  state  farm  in¬ 
grain  prices  now  are  low,  the  farmer  s  that  when  you  cull  deeply,  fitting  the  come 

position  is  favorable  because  he  can  supplies  to  the  market,  that  the  crop  *  sham  unswine  in  hoe  nroduc- 
make  money  by  feedmg  gram  to  his  will  bring  more  money  than  if  all  of  *•  ^  ^  a 

.  .  •'•A  MAWAA  oAi.  w*  tinn  in  lllrlanrknna  fhic  v^ar  nnmrkaPAH 


la«=t  -  top  cotton  states,  the  estimated  acre- 

^  ■  age  for  Oklahoma  for  1938  is  consid- 

Fruit  crops  require  careful  han-  erably  reduced  from  the  previous 


cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  it  had  been 

Witii  a  return  to  more  normal  condi-  tiels  of  trade, 
tions  in  1937  as  the  result  of  more  nor-  r™,  x  u 


uie  marxei,  me  crop  ^  sharp  upswing  in  hog  produc- 
mime  money  ®tl  of  Oklahoma  this  year  compared 

It  had  teen  dumped  into  the  chan-  last  is  indicated  in  the  June  pig 

‘SO  ra  e.  crop  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 

The  following  crops  will  have  the  tural  Economics.  The  spring  pig  crop 


mal  moisture,  the  farmers  of  South  xurai  economics,  ine  spring  pig  crop 

Dakota  began  to  hit  their  usual  stride  probations  this  is  estmmted  at  26%  larger  than  in 

^theS  were  L551,000  head  of  cat-  lettuce  and  as-  15%  larger  than  the  number  farrowed  I 

,1 _ j  ...;xu  1  roc  nnn  „  paragus.  in  the  fall  of  1937. 


tie  as  compared  with  1,536,000  a  year 
before,  679,000  head  of  hogs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  585,000  in  1937,  and  1,340,- 
OOO  head  of  sheep  as  compared  with 
1277,000  the  year  before. 

There  were  27%  more  sows  far¬ 
rowed  last  spring  than  there  were  in 
the  spring  of  1937,  with  29%  more 
pigs  saved  than  there  were  the  year 
before.  Lamb  production  also  took  a 
boost,  with  a  crop  of  928,000  head  last 
spring  as  compared  with  657,000  saved 
in  1937.  Wool  from  the  old  sheep  on 
band  this  spring  also  was  greater  than 
in  1937,  being  estimated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  this  year  at  8,947,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  8,240,000  pounds  last 
year. 

At  present  prices  of  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  it  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  grain.  Tame  hay 
and  alfalfa  production  fell  some  below 
1937  this  year,  but  there  was  a  gain 
in  sweet  clover  and  wild  hay. 

Big  Oat  Yield  Per  Acre 
While  the  best  crops  this  year  are 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state 
and  the  Sioux  Falls  trade  territory, 
including  southwestern  Minnesota 
and  northwestern  Iowa,  the  area  of 
good,  and  even  excellent  crops 
bas  broadened  since  the  drought  era 
a  few  years  back.  Reports  have  been 
feceiv^  of  76^^-bushel  oats  at  Geddes, 
in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state, 
and  80-bushel  oats  at  Sisseton,  in  the 
extreme  northeast.  Only  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  the  state  has  seen 
poor  yields  this  year.  When  spring 
rains  fell  n  abundance  over  nearly 
avery  part  of  the  state,  the  northwest 
^tion  had  to  wait  until  late  May, 
and  by  that  time  it  was  too  late. 
Iteely  mid-August  rains  have  as- 
■ared  an  abimdant  com  crop  through¬ 
out  eastern  South  Dakota,  and  with 
aom  iri  the  cribs  and  grain  in  abim- 
t^ce  in  their  bins,  farmers  are  hap¬ 
pier  Md  tetter  off  than  they  have 
in  a  good  many  years. 


The  Nation’s 
Eyes  Are  on 
Sioux  Falls 

—  ichich  has  been 
chosen  as  the  scene  of 
the  National  Corn 
Husking  Contest  to  be 
held  November  3rd. 


Located  in  the  argiculturul 
renter  of  America  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  corn 
producing  belts  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Sioux  Falls  was  a  natural 
and  fitting  selection  for  this  year’s  National  Corn  Husking  Contest. 

And  with  current  crop  prospects  and  business  conditions  the  best  in 
many  years,  Sioux  Falls  is  a  natural  and  fitting  selection  for  national 
advertisers  seeking  PLUS  markets.* 

The  advertiser's  problem  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  ONE  news¬ 
paper — The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader — goes  into  EVERY  home  in 
the  city,  and  into  better  than  3  out  of  every  5  homes  in  the  entire 
Sioux  Falls  trading  zone,  extending  approximately  60  miles  in  all 
directions. 

THE  SIOUX  FALLS  ARGUS-LEADER 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Circulation  39,413  —  Rate  13c  per  line  flat 

Largest  Circulation  and  Lowest  Milline  Rate 
Of  Any  Newspaper  in  the  Dakotas 

*  For  further  Informatton  on  the  prosperous  8lonx  Falls  market  consult  our 
newly  appointed  representatives,  GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  Rl'THMAN,  N.  Y., 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  San  Francisco. 


A  Land  of 
PLENTY 

for  Advertisers 

ST.  JOSEPH  is  talking  glibly 
these  days  in  terms  of  mil¬ 
lions.  National  advertisers  too 
will  find  a  rich  harvest  field  in 
the  St.  Joseph  market. 


#  Following  a  special  bond  elec¬ 
tion  in  August,  St.  Joseph  is 
entering  upon  a  $2,330,000  city 
and  school  improvement  pro¬ 
gram.  A  new  police  station, 
city  market,  city  auditorium,  fire 
stations,  museum,  Pony  Express 
memorial.  airport  improve¬ 
ments.  stadiums,  street  and 
sewer  improvements,  traffic  sig¬ 
nal  system,  new  and  remodeled 
school  buildings  ...  all  these 
are  getting  under  way.  Work 
has  just  started  on  the  new 
million-dollar  postoffice,  a  fed¬ 
eral  project. 

For  the  next  15  months^  this 
stupendous  program  means  an 
additional  $7,000  labor  payroll 
DAILY. 

#  Farmers  in  the  St.  Joseph  trade 
territory  are  rejoicing.  Their 
wheat  checks,  from  the  best 
crop  in  years,  are  cramming 
the  cash  registers  of  St.  Joseph 
stores. 

#  The  corn  crop  is  a  record- 
breaker.  A  million-dollar  apple 
crop  is  ripening  in  nearby 
orchards.  Tobacco  is  in  fine 
shaoe.  Livestock  promises  un¬ 
paralleled  activity  for  fall. 

St.  Joseph  is  one  of  Forbes  Maga¬ 
zine's  recent  'Ten  Bright  Spots 
for  Business." 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

News-Press 
and  Gazette 


Repreg^nted  by  Mitchell  db  RuddM,  tne, 
New  York,  OileoKO,  Sc.  LoaU,  Kaaoea  City 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH 


Larsest  Wheat  Crop  Since  1918  in  Minnesota! 


Not  only  is  business  good  NOW  in  Minneapolis 
and  the  Northwest,  but  prospects  for  fall  are  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures  show  that  Minne¬ 
apolis  district  department  store  sales  are  down  only 
4%  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1938  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Only  one  district  in  the  whole 
country  has  done  better. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  this  year’s 
record  breaking  crops — many  of  them  the  best  in 
twenty  years — are  now  beginning  to  expand  the 
already  good  purchasing  power  of  the  Minneapolis 
territory.  Minneapolis  merchants  are  confident  of 
large  gains  in  business  this  fall. 

If  you  are  looking  for  prospects  with  purchasing 
power,  the  Minneapolis  territory  is  the  place  to  find 
them,  and  advertising  in  The  Minneapolis  Star  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  reach  them. 


Like  the  prosperous  territory  it  is  fortunate  to  be 
serving,  business  is  good  with  The  Minneapolis  Star 
now,  and  prospects  for  fall  are  superb. 

Because  it  produces  such  excellent  results  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  The  Star  is  one  of  the  few  papers  in  the 


entire  country  that  has  gone  ahead  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  volume  this  last  spring,  chalking  up  gains  in 
April  and  in  May  and  in  June. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  (August  17),  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  is  15%  ahead  of  the  same  days  in 
August  last  year  in  total  advertising  volume,  with 
gains  in  every  major  classification:  retail,  national 
and  classified. 

The  Star’s  unprecedented  circulation  growth  con¬ 
tinues  unchecked  with  its  margin  of  leadership  con¬ 
stantly  widening.  The  March  31st  figures  show  The 
Star  leading  the  second  Minneapolis  evening  paper 
by  17,258  in  city  carrier  circulation,  by  16,405  in 
total  city  and  by  7,753  in  grand  total. 

The  Star  has  more  than  twice  the  city  carrier  cir¬ 
culation  and  more  than  twice  the  grand  total  of  the 
third  evening  paper;  and  more  city  carrier  and  more 
total  city  than  the  morning  and  evening  combination 
added  together! 

The  Star’s  present  circulation  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  140,112  total  shown  on  the  last  ABC  report. 

If  you  want  to  sell  more  merchandise,  advertise  in 
the  big  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR! 


The  Minneapolis  Star 

LARGEST  EVENING  PAPER  IN  THE  ENTIRE  NORTHWEST 


OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  *  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 


FENGER-HALL  COMPANY.  LTD. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Secltle 
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